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The  corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people 
of  all  nations  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  waste  and  destructiveness  of  war, 
its  evil  effects  on  present  social  conditions  and  on  the  well-being  of  future 
generations,  and  to  promote  international  justice  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man;  and,  generally,  by  every  practical  means  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  among  all  mankind. — By-laws  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  to  this  patient  and  thorough  work  of  education,  through  the  school, 
the  college,  the  church,  the  press,  the  pamphlet  and  the  book,  that  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  addresses  itself. — ^Edwin  Ginn. 

The  idea  of  force  can  not  at  once  be  eradicated.  It  is  useless  to  believe 
that  the  nations  can  be  persuaded  to  disband  their  present  armies  and 
dismantle  their  present  navies,  trusting  in  each  other  or  in  the  Hague 
Tribunal  to  settle  any  possible  differences  between  them,  unless,  first, 
some  substitute  for  the  existing  forces  is  provided  and  demonstrated 
by  experience  to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  rights,  dignity  and  territory 
of  the  respective  nations.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  movement  for  the  Hague  Court  can  be  developed  so  that  the  nations 
can  be  persuaded  each  to  contribute  a  small  percentage  of  their  military 
forces  at  sea  and  on  land  to  form  an  International  Guard  or  Police  Force. — 
Edwin  Ginn. 


♦Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  July  12, 1910,  as  the  International  School 
of  Peace.  Name  changed  to  World  Peace  Foundation,  December  22, 1910* 
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REPARATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Almost  every  question  of  international  affairs  is  to-day  affected 
by  the  problem  of  reparation.  The  present  publication  aims  to 
set  forth  the  sahent  features  of  the  reparation  problem,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  question  as  a  whole  properly  understood. 
It  is  not  intended  to  present  a  complete  view  of  all  details  of  the 
problem,  because  that  would  unduly  lengthen  and  complicate  the 
presentation  of  the  salient  facts.  The  general  history  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  dealt  with  only  where  that  is  requisite  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  present  situation. 

Reparation  has  not  heretofore  been  considered  as  a  whole  in 
print.  Notwithstanding  that  the  question  has  kept  the  waters 
of  European  poKtics  turbulent  for  more  than  two  years,  the  facts 
have  been,  in  large  part,  kept  secret  or  pubhshed  piecemeal  at 
times  of  excitement  with  an  accompaniment  of  propagandist 
innuendo  on  both  sides.  No  plans  are  afoot  for  adequate  publica¬ 
tion  of  records  of  the  so-called  Supreme  Council;  but  Great  Britain 
has  begun  issuing  semi-annual  reports  for  the  commission.  The 
action  of  the  Supreme  Council — ^by  which  is  to  be  understood  the 
meetings  of  the  French,  British,  Italian  premiers,  to  whom  are 
sometimes  added  representatives  of  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  United 
States — ^is  known  to  the  pubhc  only  through  communiques, 
that  is,  summary  statements,  which  are  recognized  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  as  being  a  very  strict  selection  of  facts.  The  Rep¬ 
aration  Commission  has  reported  its  action  accurately  in  press 
releases  as  it  has  been  taken;  but  the  statements  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  practically  nowhere  except  in  a  few  of  the  Paris  newspapers. 
Neither  body  is  either  equipped  to  print  its  records  or  shows  a 
disposition  to  do  so.  The  material  for  the  present  study,  therefore, 
consists  of  communiques  and  press  releases  as  printed  in  news¬ 
papers,  of  a  few  actual  documents  secured  by  good  fortune,  of  two 
German  White  Books  and  of  a  few  British  Parliamentary  Papers. 

Worse  than  the  paucity  of  information,  and  doubtless  account¬ 
ing  for  that  lack,  is  the  fact  that  reparation,  which  is  primarily  a 
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financial  and  economic  question,  has  been  made  the  football  of 
politics  almost  from  the  beginning.  By  Art.  233  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Reparation  Commission  should 
receive  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  their  claims  against 
Germany;  that  Germany  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 
that  the  commission  should  determine  the  amount  of  the  damage 
for  which  compensation  was  to  be  made;  should  conclude  its 
findings  and  notify  them  on  or  before  May  1,  1921,  to  the  German 
Government;  that  it  should  draw  up  a  schedule  of  payments 
covering  the  whole  obhgation.  The  Reparation  Commission  did 
not  even  receive  the  amount  of  the  claims  until  February,  1921. 
But  before  that,  for  a  full  year,  the  Supreme  Council  had  been 
departing  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  attempting  to  supersede 
its  own  commission  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  proper  functions.  Four 
ultimatums — on  January  10,  1920,  July  16,  1920,  March  3-7, 
1921,  and  May  5,  1921— were  handed  to  Germany  by  the  Supreme 
Council  on  matters  relating  to  reparation.  Only  to  the  last  of 
these  can  the  commission  be  said  to  have  been  a  party.  As  the 
political  exigencies  in  France  and  England,  in  particular,  made  it 
convenient,  the  Supreme  Council  convened  and  discussed  what 
they  were  going  to  make  Germany  pay,  with  few  exceptions  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  in  every  case, 
except  that  of  May,  1921,  without  their  claims  being  fixed  by  their 
own  commission,  as  specified  by  their  own  treaty.  This  situation 
has  confused  the  problem  even  for  the  most  careful  students. 
The  constant  appearance  of  reparation  in  high  political  quarters 
has  bred  its  own  literature,  that  of  parliamentary  exposition.  The 
political  speech  at  the  tribune  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  mis¬ 
information  on  the  subject.  It  has  served  its  purpose  in  yielding 
votes  of  confidence. 

After  being  shorn  of  much  of  its  power  and  influence  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years,  the  Reparation  Commission  on  January 
30,  1922,  passed  a  resolution  asserting  its  rights  to  conduct  its 
business  under  the  treaty  without  interference.  This  resolution 
followed  hard  on  the  advent  of  the  Poincare  Government  to  power 
in  France.  Sinee  that  time,  every  indication  points  to  a  new  era 
in  reparation  history.  Available  information  has  increased  in 
almost  embarrassing  quantities,  the  prospect  of  reparation  being 
put  on  a  business  basis  by  means  of  an  international  loan  has 
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come  under  serious  consideration,  and  the  serious  study  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  to  pay  and  the  Allies’  capacity  to  receive  has 
made  great  advances. 

As  to  Germany,  little  need  be  said.  She  also  has  had  her 
politics.  That  she  should  wish  to  negotiate  on  a  subject  the 
decision  of  which  made  a  difference  of  billions  of  dollars  in  her 
obhgations  to  pay  was  inevitable.  That  she  has  continuously 
since  the  armistice  turned  over  large  quantities  of  goods  and 
materials  is  almost  unknown. 

The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  reparation  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  an  American  problem,  financial  and  moral.  The 
United  States  participated  in  negotiating  and  signing  the  original 
terms.  It  has  had  almost  continuously  an  unofficial  observer  on 
the  Reparation  Commission,  Roland  W.  Boyden,  who  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  for  the  constructive  influence  which  he 
has  exerted,  although  he  has  no  vote  in  its  deliberations.  At 
present  the  United  States  is  an  irresponsible  party  to  the  repa¬ 
ration  system  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  eventually 
must  account  for  dye  dehveries,  ex-enemy  shipping,  possessions 
in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  etc.  The  treaty 
of  Berlin  of  August  25,  1921,  with  Germany  provides: 

Art.  H.  With  a  view  to  defining  more  particularly  the  obligations 
of  Germany  under  the  foregoing  article  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
in  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  between  the  high 
contracting  parties: 

(1)  That  the  rights  and  advantages  stipulated  in  that  treaty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  intended  the  United  States  shall 
have  and  enjoy,  are  those  defined  in  Parts  .  .  .  VIll,  IX,  .  .  . 

The  United  States  in  availing  itself  of  the  rights  and  advantages  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  will 
do  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rights  accorded  to  Germany  under 
such  provisions. 

(4)  That,  while  the  United  States  is  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
Reparation  Commission,  according  to  the  terms  of  Part  'VIII  of  that 
treaty,  and  in  any  other  commission  established  under  the  treaty  or 
under  any  agreement  supplemental  thereto,  the  United  States  is  not 
bound  to  participate  in  any  such  commission  unless  it  shall  elect  to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties,  complications  and  con¬ 
fusions  which  have  existed,  reparation  is  both  understandable 
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and  susceptible  of  fairly  simple  elucidation.  Its  facts  require  to 
be  put  in  order;  its  obscure,  and  oft-times  suppressed,  essentials 
require  to  be  exposed;  and  its  argumentative  expositions  by  actors 
and  onlookers  require  to  be  placed  in  perspective. 

Reparation,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  here  presented  under 
the  following  heads : 

Principles  and  their  apphcation  in  the  treaties. 

What  is  owed,  and  who  owes  it? 

What  is  being  paid? 

When  and  how  were  these  things  determined? 

What  is  the  economic  problem  involved? 

a.  How  has  cash  payment  worked? 

b.  How  has  delivery  in  kind  worked? 

How  much  can  the  debtors  afford  to  pay? 

How  much  can  the  creditors  afford  to  receive? 

These  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  pages,  so  far  as 
the  answers  have  yet  been  found  in  the  actual  experience  of  rep¬ 
aration. 


I.  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  THE 

TREATIES 


The  principle  of  reparation,  while  perhaps  not  new,  has  not 
been  much  employed  in  treaties  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  define  the  scope  of  reparation  with  some  care,  the  more  so 
because  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  even  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ments,  to  confuse  reparation  and  indemnity,  both  as  to  terms  and 
meaning.  Indemnity  may  be  defined  as  a  sum  of  money  which 
the  vanquished  is  forced  to  pay  to  the  victor,  who  uses  it  freely 
for  his  own  purposes,  for  the  pubhc  costs  of  the  war  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Indemnity  has  the  aspect  of  being  imposed  at  the 
election  of  the  victor.^  Reparation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed 
to  represent  payment  for  damages  done,  and  is  therefore  logically 
subject  to  determination  by  the  facts  of  the  war.  Reparation, 
then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  payment  because  of  the  mere  fact 
of  victory  but  because  the  victors  can  show  damage  claims  against 
the  payments  demanded.  Moreover,  reparation  contemplates 
the  individual  rather  than  the  pubhc  claims;  in  theory,  it  definitely 
rejects  the  assumption  that  the  pubhc  costs  of  the  war  are  to  be 
met  by  the  enemy.  If  these  distinctions  are  borne  in  mind,  much 
confusion  wiU  be  avoided  and  a  fair  criterion  afforded  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  facts  at  various  stages  of  the  reparation  negotiations.^ 
The  French  and  British  Governments  during  the  armistice 
period  educated  their  publics  to  the  idea  that  Germany  was  going 
to  be  taxed  with  the  costs  of  the  war,  pubhc  and  private.  In  fact, 
the  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  Governments  got  their  man¬ 
dates  to  negotiate  at  Paris  by  telhng  their  people  they  would 
“make  Germany  pay  all.”  The  passing  of  the  war  biU  to  Germany 
on  any  such  basis  was  never  even  a  remote  possibility  and  was 
never  even  seriously  considered  at  Paris ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
both  peoples  from  being  assured  for  many  weary  months  that 
their  negotiators  had  brought  back  exactly  what  the  people  had 
been  led  to  expect. 


^  "An  indemnity  of  which  one  half  was  not  reparation,  but  penalty ,  is  a  defin¬ 
ing  phrase  used  by  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia  in  a  speech  at  Paris  on  February  14, 
1919,  arguing  for  imposing  upon  Germany  the  full  cost  of  the  war. 

On  the  history  of  indemnities,  see  ‘‘Indemnities  of  War;  Subsidi^  and  Loam, 
No.  158,  Peace  Handbooks  issued  by  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Forei^  Otface, 
Great  Britain.  And  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris,  II,  41,  54. 
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LONG  A  LIVE  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE 


In  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  “the  chief  principle 
involved  was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  war  (aside  from 
material  damage  done)  incurred  by  the  AUies  should  be  included 
in  the  amount  that  Germany  was  to  pay.  The  controversy  on  this 
point  was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  It  was  finally  determined — ^in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  American  principle — that  war  costs  should  be 
excluded.”^  It  may  be  added  that  direct  war  expenditure  was  under¬ 
stood  to  involve  such  items  “as  the  pay  and  equipment  of  soldiers, 
the  cost  of  rifles,  guns,  and  ordnance  and  all  similar  expenditures.  ”2 
In  spite  of  home  politics,  the  actual  decisions  at  Paris  proceeded 
on  a  basis  much  closer  to  the  possible  than  the  pubhc  suspected. 
The  concession  was  technical  in  character.  The  claims  were  put 
forward  under  the  name  of  reparation,  which,  as  pointed  out,  in¬ 
validates  any  claim  not  provable  and  eliminates  the  purely  govern¬ 
mental  expenses,  with  the  exception  of  pensions  and  family  al¬ 
lowances.  The  Reparation  Commission  was  given  wide  powers 
of  discretion,  and  eventually  Governments  which  on  May  1,  1921, 
said  Germany  was  going  to  sign  up  for  200,000,000,000  marks 
gold  themselves  signed  up  the  commission’s  figure  of  132  billions 
on  May  5. 


French  Attitude  during  the  War 


In  order  to  get  any  idea  of  the  expectations  of  the  French  people, 
some  pre-armistice  history  must  be  borne  in  mind.  To  Americans 
the  idea  of  maldng  Germany  pay  aU  probably  first  came  to  atten- 
bon  as  one  of  the  successful  slogans  of  the  “khaki”  election  in 
England  m  December,  1918.  But  in  France  it  had  been  a  live 
question  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  early  as  1915  the 
hrench  Government  was  brought  by  the  pressure  of  the  inhabitants 
oi  the  invaded  and  devastated  regions  to  bring  forward  a  bill 
prodding  for  their  indemnification.  The  Government  was  urged 
on  by  an  organization  of  interested  citizens,  the  Federation  des 
Associations  departementales  de  Sinistres. 

A  law  of  December  26,  1914,  had  already  touched  the  subject 
and  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  reparation  for  those  who  had 
been  victims  of  the  facts  of  war  with  respect  to  their  property.” 


iRouse  and  Seymour.  “What  Eeally  Happened  at  Paris,”  261. 

Printed  in  Bernard  M.  Baruch’s 

The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty,”  31. 
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The  federation  of  sinistrSs,  or  citizens  suffering  damage,  “informed 
and  reassured  as  to  the  future,  must  be  given  the  satisfaction  of 
their  distress,  which  increases  with  the  uncertainty  of  their  con¬ 
dition,”  for  the  good  of  the  country.  A  supplementary  law  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  was  drafted.  The  federation 
attacked  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  guaranty  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  sinistres  would  be  completely  indemnified. 

In  this  campaign  Germany  was  seldom  mentioned.  In  fact  it 
was  at  that  time  growing  more  doubtful  whether  France  could  win, 
and  the  “defeatist”  movement  consequently  took  form.  Art.  2 
of  the  project  of  law  identified  damages  resulting  from  the  faets 
of  war  as:  “1,  All  damages  caused  by  enemy  authorities  or  troops, 
including  imposts,  requisitions,  war  contributions,  fines  imposed 
on  individuals  or  groups,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  they 
conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  conventions  of  October 
17,  1907;  2,  all  damage  caused  by  the  French  or  allied  armies, 
on  account  of  measures  in  preparation  for  attack,  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  of  defense,  battle  necessities,  or  on  account  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  occupation  in  the  portions  of  territory  in  the  army 
zone.”  The  federation  was  not  satisfied  with  this  broad  statement, 
which  made  no  distinction  between  the  authors  of  the  damage.^ 
They  did  not  object  to  that  omission,  but  insisted  that  contingent 
and  future  damage  should  be  indemnified  and  that  professional  and 
business  men  should  be  paid  for  the  interruption  of  their  activities. 
Moreover,  it  was  reconstruction  value,  not  destroyed  value,  for 
which  the  state  v/^as  to  be  liable.^ 


‘The  theory  on  which  the  treaty  was  based,  that  Germany  was  responsible  for 
all  loss  and  damage,  developed  at  the  peace  conference.  But  the  theory  oi  repara¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  France  was  not  confined  to  her  enemies.  On  November  W,  19i», 
Marshal  Foch  wrote  to  General  Pershing:  “The  reconstitution  of  the  soil  and  the 
means  of  habitation  of  the  devastated  regions  will  necessitate  considerable  labor 
and  effort.  It  will  be  impossible  for  France  to  furnish,  within  the  time  limit  set 
for  restoring  the  country  to  the  economic  condition  which  is  indispeMable  to  ib 
this  labor  and  effort  after  she  has  been  reduced  to  her  own  resources.  The  trench 
army  in  the  zone  which  it  occupies  will,  from  the  present  moment,  co-operate  m  t  e 
work  of  reconstruction.  .  .  I  am  equally  convinced  that  your  troops  will  put 
all  their  soul  into  repairing,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  before  kavi^  ^ 
what  has  necessarUy  been  destroyed  during  the  comse  of  operations.  lyuoted  by 
George  PattuUo?  “The  Inside  Story  of  the  A.  E.  F.,’  Saturday  Evening  Post,  May.20, 
1922,  92.) 

^Federation  des  Associations  departementales  de  Sinistres.  “Rapport  general 
de  la  Commission  d’examen  du  projet  de  loi  de  la  Commission  parlementaire  sur 
les  conditions  d’exercice  du  droit  4  la  reparation  des  dommages  de  guerre,  par  Kene 
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Law  Passed  During  Negotiations 

It  was,  therefore,  no  novel  proposition  that  the  French 
approached  when  they  began  the  discussion  of  reparation  at 
Paris.  The  state  had  already  obligated  itself,  in  a  dark  period  of 
the  war,  to  its  injured  citizens  that  their  losses  should  be  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  uninjured.  Victory  gave  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  enemy  fulfill  that  promise.  That  was,  and  still  is, 
the  French  internal  aspect  of  the  reparation  question. 

The  project  of  law  discussed  by  the  federation  in  1915  was 
redrafted  in  1916,  and  finally  reached  the  statute  book  in  the 
law  of  April  17,  1919.  This  law  was  passed  while  the  reparation 
negotiations  were  still  on  between  the  Alhed  and  Associated  Powers 
in  the  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  and  was  employed  then  as  a 
makeweight  in  the  negotiations  from  the  French  side.  The  law 
was  passed  three  weeks  before  the  draft  treaty  of  peace  was  handed 
to  the  German  Peace  Delegation.  It  has  subsequently  been  the 
point  of  departure  for  French  contentions  with  respect  to  the 
reparation  problem.  It  says : 

Article  1.  The  Republic  proclaims  the  equality  and  solidarity  of 
all  Trenchmen  regarding  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Art.  2.  The  determined  material  and  direct  damages,  caused  in 
I  ranee  and  in  Algeria  to  movable  and  immovable  properties  by  the  facts 
or  the  war,  give  legal  claim  to  the  complete  reparation  set  up  by  Art  12 
of  the  law  of  December  26,  1914,i  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
Trench  state  to  reclaim  payment  from  the  enemy. 

The  damage  claimable  is  as  follows: 

J^T.  2-  .  .  .  1.  All  requisitions  by  enemy  authorities  or  troops, 
levies  m  kind  made  under  any  forms  or  names,  even  under  the  form  of 
occupation,  lodging  and  cantonment,  as  well  as  imposts,  war  contri¬ 
butions  and  fines,  involving  individuals  or  associations. 

2.  The  carrying  away  of  any  objects.  .  .  . 

and  fOTests  real  property,  built  or  imbuilt,  includmg  woods 


December  26,  1914,  provides: 

t-  ^  special  law  shall  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  rieht  to 
eparation  for  material  damages  resulting  from  the  facts  of  war  shaU  be  exercised!” 
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4.  All  the  damage  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  caused  in  the 
region  of  defense  of  frontiers,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  war  zone 
and  of  fortified  places.  .  .  . 

5.  All  damage  caused  to  small  fishing  vessels.  .  .  . 

Included  in  the  damages  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  those 
caused  by  the  French  or  allied  armies,  either  on  account  of  preparatory 
measures  for  attack,  of  preventive  measures  of  defense,  of  battle  necessity 
and  of  the  evacuation  of  threatened  points  or  on  account  of  the  needs  of 
occupation  in  parts  of  the  territory  included  in  the  zone  of  the  armies,  in 
particular  of  requisition,  lodging  and  cantonment. 

“This  obligation  is  direct  upon  the  French  state,”  says  a  writer 
in  Le  Temps  of  April  16,  1921.  “The  same  law  has  furthermore 
foreseen  that  the  enemy  might  be  forced  to  pay  more  than  what 
is  provided  by  Art.  2.  Art.  18  in  fact  contemplates  payments 
which,  distinct  from  the  preceding,  would  come  from  sums  ‘recov¬ 
ered  from  the  enemy  in  virtue  of  conventions  and  treaties,  for  the 
damages  of  every  kind  which  shall  not  have  been  repaired  or  which 
shall  have  been  only  partially  covered  by  the  present  law.’” 

“The  apparently  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  French  people 
was  perhaps  typified  in  the  placards  which,  during  the  days  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  covered  the  walls  of  Paris  and  of  other 
cities,  proclaiming  Que  VAllemagne  page  d’abord  (Let  Germany 
pay  first),”  says  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  the  period  during  which 
the  law  was  enacted,’^  “The  French  Government,  in  fact,  found 
it  impossible  during  the  months  following  the  armistice  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  any  immediate  taxation  measures  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  This  body  very  justly  insisted  that  the  burdens  of 
the  war  should  in  the  first  instance  be  assumed  by  Germany.” 

The  problem  of  French  reparation  overlapped  the  demand  for 
national  safety  that  was  expressed  in  the  memorandum  of  Marshal 
Foch  of  January  10.  1919:  “Henceforth  the  Rhine  must  be  the 
western  frontier  of  the  German  peoples.  Germany  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  access  to  or  military  utilization  of  it,  that  is  to  say  of 
all  territorial  sovereignty  on  the  left  bank  of  this  river.”^  The 
demand  was  incompletely  realized,  but  it  underlay  the  decisions 
to  occupy  the<left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  in  part  accounts  for  the 
allocation  of  the  Saar  Basin  to  French  industrial  control. 

^  “The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty,”  4-5. 

^Andre  Tardieu,  “The  Truth  About  the  Treaty,”  146. 
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STOOD  FOR  BASIS  AGREED  UPON 


American  Attitude  at  Paris 

The  American  attitude  at  Paris  was  expressed  by  John  Poster 
Dulles  before  the  peace  conference  commission  on  reparation  on 
February  13,  1919.  “We  have  before  us  a  page  .  .  .  which  is 
already  filled  with  writing,  and  at  the  bottom  are  the  signatures  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mr.  Orlando,  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  You  are  aU  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  writing  to  which  I 
refer:  It  is  the  agreed  basis  of  peace  with  Germany.  It  consists, 
so  far  as  is  relevant  to  our  discussion  here,  of  the  fourteen  points 
contained  in  an  address  of  President  Wilson  of  January  8,  1918, 
which  with  certain  qualifications  were  accepted  by  the  Allies,  by 
the  United  States  and  by  Germany  as  the  agreed  basis  of  peace. 
On  these  terms,  says  the  allied  memorandum,  ‘they  declare  their 
willingness  to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany.’  .  .  . 
What  are  these  provisions? 

“The  address  of  January  8  says: 

Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored. 
.  .  .  .  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions 
restored.  .  .  .  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated; 
occupied  territory  restored. 

“The  allied  qualification  or  enlargement  of  these  provisions  is 
contained  in  the  following  language: 

The  President  declared  that  invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as 
well  as  evacuated  and  freed.  The  allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it 
they  understand  that  compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all 
damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property 
by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea  and  from  the  air. 

“The  foregoing  language  thus  constitutes,  in  so  far  as  reparation 
is  concerned,  the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  agreed  to  make  peace  with  Germany  and  the  terms  upon 
which  Germany  accepted  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918.” 

Mr.  Dulles,  on  February  19,  replied  to  adverse  contentions  by 
British,  French  and  Serbian  spokesmen.  Mr.  Prochich  of  Serbia 
pointed  out  that  no  previous  agreement  was  reached  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Dulles  admitted  this  in  a 
legal  sense,  but  denied  it  in  a  moral  sense.  To  Mr.  IQotz  of  France 
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the  American  was  opposed.  The  Frenchman  had  denied  the 
American  s  argument,  asserting  :  “There  exists  only  one  document 
which  has  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  a  contract,  of  an  agreement, 
and  which  can  legitimately  be  described  as  such.  That  document 
is  the  armistice  covenant  of  November  11,  1918.”  To  this  Mr. 
Dulles  addressed  himself : 

I  assert  that  there  is  in  [this  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  Allies  and  Germany]  the  spirit — nay,  more,  the  form  and  substance 
of  an  agreement.  We  find  every  element  legally  necessary  to  constitute 
a  binding  contract.  We  have  a  proposal  by  one  party,  a  negotiation 
leading  to  a  change  of  terms,  and  a  final  acceptance  by  all,  in  reliance  on 
which  all  of  the  parties,  not  only  Germany,  but  the  United  States  and 
others,  have  changed  their  position.  .  .  . 

So  I  can  not  believe  that  I  have  understood  Mr.  Klotz  aright.  ...  I 
feel  that  it  must  rather  be  the  thought  of  Mr.  Klotz  that  the  armistice 
agreement,  occurring  after  the  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  peace,  in 
some  way  modified  this  binding  agreement  which  [France]  had  assumed. 

.  .  .  Had  Marshal  Foch  and  Admiral  Wemyss,  great  as  were  their 
positions,  power  to  amend  and  overrule  by  the  armistice  which  they 
signed  terms  of  peace  which  had  previously  been  agreed  to  by  President 
Wilson,  Mr.  Orlando,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Clemenceau?  Obviously 
not. 

...  We  are  the  peace  commission.  It  is  not  om  duty  to  construe  and 
to  apply  the  terms  of  the  military  armistice,  but  the  peace  terms.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  here,  the  armistice  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Hughes  of  the  British  delegation  had  argued  that  all  war 
costs  were  up  to  Germany  because  she  had  invaded  Belgium  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  thereby  imposing  upon  the  treaty 
powers  the  duty  of  assisting  the  attacked  and  entitling  such  powers 
as  the  United  States  to  uphold  a  public  international  act.  Mr. 
Dulles  said: 

In  the  case  of  what  countries  can  there  be  claimed  to  be  a  causal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  violation  of  Belgium  and  general  war  costs?  ...  I 
concede  that  it  is  arguable  that  the  war  costs  of  the  British  Empire  are 
attributable  to  this  act.  But  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  war  costs  of 
France.  War  ^me  to  France  as  a  result  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
her  by  Germany.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  but  an  incident  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  against  France  which  had  previously  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  The  war  costs  of  Italy  can  not  be  alleged  to  bear  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  same  is  true  of  Serbia,  of  Greece, 
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of  Rumania,  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  of  Poland,  of  Russia,  of  Japan,  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

The  fundamental  question  of  whether  “war  costs  are  properly 
to  be  included  in  the  bill  for  reparation  presented  to  the  enemy” 
was  referred  to  the  Coimcil  of  Four  on  Mr.  Dulles’  motion.  The 
decision  “was  that  Germany’s  reparation  obligations  were  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  fair  construction  of  the  Allies’ 
pre-armistice  declaration  and  that  such  construction  excluded 
imposing  upon  Germany  the  costs  of  the  war,  but  was  limited  to 
what  may  be  called  actual  damage.”  ^ 

The  German  Attitude 

The  German  thesis  is  also  available.  “The  obligation  of  Germany, 
which  was  agreed  upon,”  say  the  Comments  on  the  Conditions 
of  Peace,  of  May  29,  1919,  “amounts,  therefore,  to  the  following: 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  all  damages  sustained  by 
the  civil  population  of  the  Allies  in  those  territories  in  Belgium 
and  France  which  were  occupied  by  the  German  troops.  More¬ 
over,  the  obhgation  is  not  limited  to  the  property  destroyed;  it 
includes,  on  the  contraiy,  every  damage  which  the  said  civilian 
population  has  suffered  in  person  or  in  property.  ...  As  regards 
the  damages  to  be  made  good  in  each  particular  case,  the  German 
Government  considers  it  proper  to  follow  the  principle  of  the 
French  indemnification  draft  of  1916,  according  to  which  these 
damages  must  be  certain,  material  and  direct.  .  .  .  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  German  Government  is  willing  to  recognize 
on  principle,  its  liability  for  compensation  as  mentioned  in  Annex 
I  to  Art.  232  under  pars.  1,  2,  3,  8,  9  and  10.  .  .  .  As  regards 
par.  4,  the  German  Government  repeatedly  asserts  the  principle 
of  reciprocity.  .  .  .  For  the  claims  mentioned  imder  pars.  5-7, 
the  German  Government  can  not  recognize  a  legal  title,  as  they 
^PP^y  to  direct  war  costs,  and  not  to  damages  done  to  the  civilian 
population  by  an  act  of  war.  ”2 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  relating  to  reparation,  .as 
they  now  exist,  will  indicate  to  what  extent  the  Franco-American 
debate  at  Paris  was  a  draw.  They  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I. 

^Baruch,  op.  dt.,  26.  The  Dulles,  Klotz  and  Hughes  speeches  are  printed  by  him 
at  pp.  289—337. 

^International  Conciliation,  No.  143,  62-64. 
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Non-Geeman  Reparation 

One  fundamental  fact  which  the  pubhc  has  not  understood 
must  be  set  down  here.  The  problem  is  not  that  of  German  repara¬ 
tion,  but  of  German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Himgarian  repara¬ 
tion.  The  German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties  state  that 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  “accept  the  responsibility  of  Germany 
[Austria,  Hungary]  and  her  alhes  for  causing  all  the  loss  and 
damage”  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  sub¬ 
jected.^  These  three  powers  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible 
for  the  whole  amount.  Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes 
that  it  has  caused  “losses  and  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  for  which  she 
ought  to  make  complete  reparation”  in  other  words,  assumes 
separate  responsibility  for  certain  damages.  The  Schedule  of 
Payments  of  May  5,  1921,  providing  for  a  sum  of  132,000,000,000 
gold  marks  prescribes  “the  time  and  manner  for  securing  and  dis¬ 
charging  the  entire  obligation.”  But  to  determine  the  total  of 
German  reparation,  there  must  be  deducted  from  this  amount 
“that  part  of  the  debt  which  shall  have  been  assigned  to  Austria 
[Hungary]  after  the  commission  has  decided  whether  Germany  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  total  amount  of  claims.”® 
Bulgaria’s  liability  is  fixed  at  2,250,000,000  gold  francs.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  Germany  is  responsible  for  all  the  issued 
bonds  and  all  the  unissued  bonds  that  are  not  assigned  to 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  liquidate.  Throughout  the 
whole  discussion  every  other  debtor  except  Germany  has  been 
entirely  disregarded  except  in  the  undramatic  debates  of  the  Rep¬ 
aration  Commission.  The  anomalous  situation  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  what  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  have  already  paid,  or  are  expected  to  pay. 

The  German  provisions  are  practically  repeated  in  the  treaties 
with  Austria  and  Hungary,  except  that  no  coal  and  chemical 
deliveries  are  required  from  those  two  states.  An  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  was  only  temporarily  maintained  in  Austria,  and  all  reparation 
from  that  unfortunate  state  is  postponed.  The  reparation  system 
is,  therefore^  not  operative  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 

iGerman  treaty.  Art.  231;  Austrian  treaty,  Art.  177;  Hungarian  treaty.  Art.  161. 

^Bulgarian  treaty.  Art.  121. 

’Austrian  treaty.  Art.  179;  Hungarian  treaty.  Art.  163. 
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Laye.  Austria  has,  however,  paid  a  great  deal  on  reparation 
account  under  the  form  of  property  ceded  or  seized  and  credited 
under  the  treaty.  These  credits,  if  and  when  made  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty,  will  liquidate  Series 
C  bonds  under  the  Schedule  of  Payments.  Timber  and  certain 
minerals  are  due  from  Hungary  under  Annex  V  to  Part  VIII  of  the 
treaty  of  Trianon,  which  otherwise  is  very  fike  the  similar  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  other  treaties.  In  1920  Rumanian  troops  invaded 
the  country,  without  adequate  reason  and  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  great  powers,  and  carried  off  almost  everything  of  any 
value  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  including  great  amounts 
of  rolling  stock  and  agricultural  machines.  On  that  account  TTnn- 
gary  brings  forward  a  counterclaim  against  reparation  of  practically 
5,000,000,000  gold  crowns,  a  claim  which  is  the  chief  reason  why 
Hungary  has  delayed  reparation  payments.  The  uncertainty  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  commission  has  only 
recently  been  put  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information  to 
award  damages  against  Rumania  under  Art.  181,  pars.  5-7  of  the 
treaty  of  Trianon. 

Bond  series  like  those  specified  in  the  case  of  Germany  under 
Annex  H,  12,  c,  1-3,  but  of  no  conventional  amount,  are  to  be 
issued  by  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Bulgaria’s  obligation  is  fixed  by  Part  VII  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine  at  2,250,000,000  gold  francs,  payable  through  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission.  Military  occupation  has  ceased.  Reparation 
payments  have  been  made,  but  a  practical  moratorium  is  now  in 
effect.  Bulgaria’s  responsibility  is  confined  to  reparation  on  her 
own  account,  not  on  that  of  her  war  alHes. 

Bulgarian  payments  are  the  subject  of  negotiations.  At  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  lev,  the  Bulgarian  reparation  debt  of  2,250,- 
000,000  gold  francs  represented  in  the  spring  60,000,000,000 
leva,  and  the  total  Bulgarian  debt  then  amounted  to  94,000,000,- 
000.  The  annual  interest  charge  is  173,000,000  francs  gold  or 
4,000,000,000  leva,  a  third  more  than  the  state  budget.  Various 
fiscal  reforms  are  proposed,  and  a  foreign  loan  intended  to  carry 
some  part  of  reparation  charges.  Up  to  April,  1922,  Bulgaria 
had  paid  799,000,000  gold  francs  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  figured  at  10,000,000,000  leva.  The  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Government  tried  to  work  out  a  project  of  con- 
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vention  in  negotiation  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  credit 
Bulgaria  with  good  will  in  paying  reparation.^ 

If  the  treaty  of  Sevres  ever  comes  into  force,  Turkish  “restitu¬ 
tion,  reparations  and  indemnities”  will  be  obtained  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  states  through  a  separate  financial  commission,  but  are 
not  deductible  from  the  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  total  now 
fixed. 

The  provisions  covering  the  non-German  states  are  given  in 
the  financial  agreement  between  the  finance  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers,  signed  at  Paris,  March  11,  1922: 

Art.  11.  The  Reparation  Commission  will  fix  the  reparation  debt  of 
Austria  and  Himgary  in  accordance  with  Art.  179  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  and  with  Art.  163  of  the  treaty  of  Trianon. 

Whatever  total  may  be  fixed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  the 
amount  to  be  divided  among  the  powers  participating  in  reparation  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  total  of  the  value  of  the  properties  transferred  by 
Austria  and  Hungary  under  the  treaties  of  St.  Germam  and  Trianon  plus 
six  milliards  of  gold  marks  and  the  Bulgarian  debt  fixed  by  Art.  121  of 
the  treaty  of  Neuilly. 

As  soon  as  the  bonds  of  Series  “C”  have  been  created,^  from  the  total 
amount  shall  be  taken  bonds  to  a  nominal  value  equal  to  the  total  debt 
arrived  at  above  and  distributed  among  the  powers  participating  in 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  percentages  fixed  by  Art.  2  of  the  financial 
arrangement  of  Spa.® 

If  at  the  time  when  the  bonds  of  Series  “C”  are  created  the  Reparation 
Commission  has  not  taken  the  decision  provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  article,  it  shall  nevertheless  distribute  (in  proportion  to  the  per¬ 
centages  fixed  by  Art.  2  of  the  financial  arrangement  of  Spa)  a  block  of 
“C”  Bonds  drawn  from  the  total  series  for  a  total  nominal  amount  of  six 
milliards  of  gold  marks  plus  the  amount  of  the  Bulgarian  debt. 

The  powers  receiving  payments  for  state  properties  situated  in  the 
territories  ceded  by  Austria  and  Hungary  and  for  the  contribution  to  the 
liberation  expenses  provided  for  under  the  agreement  of  September  10 
as  modified  by  the  agreement  of  December  8,  1919,  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  Annex. 

The  powers  concerned  which  are  not  parties  to  the  present  agreement 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Annex  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  this  article. 

^Le  Temps,  April  23,  June  14,  1922, 

^See  Schedule  of  Payments,  Art.  2,  C,  p.  196.  ^See  p.  55. 
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CHAEGED  TO  SEEIES  C  BONDS 


The  essentials  of  the  Annex  referred  to  are: 

1.  Bonds  of  Series  “C”  to  be  created  and  delivered  under  the  Schedule 
of  Payments  notified  to  Germany  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  on  May  5,  1921,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  already  credited,  or  which  should  have  been  credited,  to  Austria 
under  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  respect  of  property  and  possessions 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  transferred  and  of  deliveries 
already  made  by  Austria  or  otherwise,  shall  be  distributed  between  the 
powers  entitled  to  reparation  in  the  percentages  in  which  the  aggregate 
amount  received  under  the  head  of  reparation  from  Austria  is  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Art.  2  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  agreement  signed 
at  Spa  on  July  16,  1920,  and  any  agreements  supplementary  to  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

2.  Italy,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  Rumania  shall  discharge 
their  respective  obligations  for  the  payment  of  the  value  of  property  and 
possessions  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  transferred  to 
them  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  by  surrendering  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  for  cancellation  part  of  the  said  Bonds  of  the  whole  Series 
“C,”  above  mentioned,  to  which  they  respectively  will  be  entitled,  to  an 
amount  equal  in  capital  value  to  the  capital  value  of  the  property  and 
possessions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  so  transferred  to  them 
respectively.  From  the  value  of  the  property  and  possessions  transferred 
to  Italy  shall  be  deducted  the  total  cost  of  the  Italian  armies  of  occupation 
in  Austrian  territories. 

3.  Italy,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  Rumania  respectively  shall 
discharge  their  obligations  arising  under  the  agreements  signed  at  St. 
Germain  on  September  10,  1919,^  and  modified  at  Paris  on  December  8, 

^The  agreement  of  September  10,  1919,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

“Art.  1.  Poland,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State,  as  states  to  which  territory  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
is  transferred  or  states  arising  from  the  dismemberment  of  that  monarchy,  severally 
agree  to  pay,  as  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  liberating  the  said  territories, 
sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  equivalent  of  1,500,000,000  fr.  gold,  the 
gold  franc  being  taken  as  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  as  enacted  by  law  on 
January  1,  1914. 

“Art.  2.  The  amount  of  the  contribution  referred  to  in  Art.  1  shall  be  divided 
between  the  said  states  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  average  for  the  three 
financial  years  1911,  1912  and  1913  of  the  revenues  of  the  territories  acquired  by 
them  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  the  revenues  of  the  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  being  excluded  from  this  calculation. 

“The  revenues  forming  the  basis  for  this  calculation  shall  be  those  adopted  by  the 
Reparation  Commission,  m  accordance  with  Art.  203,  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses) 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  wdth  Austria,  as  best  calculated  to  represent  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  respective  territories.  Nevertheless,  in  no  case  shall  the  sum  paid 
by  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  exceed  the  sum  of  750,000,000  fr.  Should  the  con- 
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1919,  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  liberating  territories  of  the  former 
Austro-Himgarian  monarchy  transferred  to  them,  by  handing  over  to 
the  Reparation  Commission  part  of  the  Bonds  of  the  said  Series  “C”  to 
which  they  respectively  will  be  entitled,  to  an  amount  equal  iu  capital 
value  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  obligations,  less  the  percentages 
in  which  those  states  respectively  share  according  to  the  repartition  of 
the  said  sums  established  by  Art.  2  (a)  and  (6)  of  the  agreement  signed  at 
Spa  on  July  16,  1920. 


tribution  attributable  to  the  Czecho-SIovak  State  exceed  the  sum  of  750,000,000 
fr.,  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  the  sum  of  750,000,000  fr.  shall  be  in 
diminution  of  th<S  aggregate  sum  of  1,500,000,000  fr.  and  shall  not  be  attributable 
to  the  other  states.” 

The  Italian  treaty  of  September  10,  1919,  and  the  modifying  agreements  of 
December  8  add  details  largely  superseded  by  the  above  agreement  of  March 
11,  1922. 


II.  DAMAGE  TO  BE  REPAIRED 


Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  fixing  the  liability  of  the  ex-enemy 
powers  adopted  the  principle  of  reparation  rather  than  that  of 
indemnity.  A  time  will  therefore  come  when  a  trial  balance  will  be 
possible.  When  the  ten  categories  of  damages  specified  in  Annex  I 
have  been  repaired  and  their  cost — at  replacement  values  by  the 
commission’s  decision — ^has  been  reported,  the  reparation  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  her  alUes  will  be  exactly  that  figure.  (The 
commission  has  now  fixed  the  obligation  as  estabhshed  by  the 
Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5,  1921.)  That  simple  fact  has  been 
disregarded  in  aU  reparation  circles;  at  least  no  effort  has  been 
made,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  establish  the  accounts  on  that  ele¬ 
mentary  bookkeeping  basis.  The  Reparation  Commission,  which 
is  helpless  in  the  matter  without  the  aid  of  the  creditor  states, 
might  do  a  good  turn  for  its  own  reputation  by  ascertaining  the 
facts  and  seeking  authority  to  publish  such  an  account  as  it  stands 
from  year  to  year. 

As  things  are,  it  is  possible  only  to  give  more  or  less  Isolated 
facts  to  indicate  the  extent  of  conventional  damage  done,  the  cost 
of  repairing  it,  and  the  present  contribution  of  the  ex-enemy  powers 
toward  it. 

A.  Physical  Damage 

First  as  to  damages  of  a  physical  character,  that  is,  under  Nos. 
1-4,  8-10  of  Annex  I. 


The  French  Accounts 

Louis  Loucheur,  former  minister  of  the  French  liberated  regions, 
gave  figures^  in  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  February 
7, 1922,  as  to  the  status  of  the  sinistris,  or  citizens  suffering  damage. 
On  December  31,  1921,  according  to  these  figures,  claim  dossiers 
had  been  filed  by  2,900,000  sinistrSs  of  an  average  value  of  9,000 
francs  at  par,  or  26,100,000,000  francs  for  the  total  claims.  On 
that  date  60%  of  the  dossiers  had  been  examined  and  the  claims 

^Journal  officiel,  Chambre  des  d6putes,  p,  299. 
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decided  at  an  average  value  of  4,200  francs  at  par.'  On  that 
basis  the  total  number  of  claims  would  amount  to  12,180,000,000 
gold  francs,  or  9,877,000,000  gold  marks.  The  present  total 
figure  of  houses  destroyed  and  damaged  is  711,883;  against  these 
houses  the  unrevised  French  claims  showed  a  figure  of  36,892,500,- 
000  paper  francs,  or  an  average  per  house  of  51,823  paper  francs. 

Speaking  at  the  same  time  Charles  Reibel,  minister  of  liberated 
regions,  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  mines,  the  reparation 
cost  would  be  25,000,000,000  gold  francs,  of  which  11,255,000,000 
had  been  paid,  5,300  millions  in  cash  and  5,955  milhons  in  kind. 

The  status  of  devastation  and  the  progress  of  reconstruction 
are  shown  by  the  following  table  from  the  French  Senate’s  report^ 


on  the  1922  recoverable  budget: 


Houses . 

Destroyed 

289,147 

Damaged 

422,736 

Repaired 

355,479 

Rebuilt 

732 

Wooden  . 

— 

— 

— 

79,116 

Of  used  materials . 

— 

— 

— 

37,178 

Barracks . 

— 

— 

— 

23,955 

Roads,  kilometers . 

53,800 

— 

— 

18,456 

Works  on  roads . 

4,877 

— 

— 

3,175 

Railroads,  general,  kilometers  .  .  . 

2,404 

— 

— 

2,404 

local,  kilometers  .... 

2,230 

— 

1,036 

998 

Works  on  railroads . 

926 

— 

190 

490 

Navigable  ways,  kilometers  .... 

■ — 

1,112 

— 

1,027 

Works  on  same . 

1,133 

— 

— 

770 

Land,  hectares  . . 

— 

3,337,000 

2,900,593 

— 

Arable . 

— 

1,900,567 

1,637,741 

— 

Live  stock,  head . 

2,418,758 

— 

— 

1,124,8273 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  comparing  the  effect  on  France  says  that 
jf  the  region  were  American,  there  would  have  been  devastated 


'The  claims  are  considered  first  by  a  district  commission  which  fixes  the  amount 
of  compensation,  which  is  credited  to  the  claimant  by  the  ^edit  National,  which 
pays  sinistrSs  by  instalments  as  reconstruction  progresses.  Through  March,  1922, 
the  Credit  National  had  made  3,379,579  payments  for  reconstruction  P^poses  and 
had  disbursed  11,703,175,745  paper  francs,  an  average  per  payment  ot  3,464  paper 


fyfl.Ti  p.s 

documents  parlementaires,  SSnat,  1922,  Annexe  181,  p.  ^ven  in 

July  1922,  by  M.  Reibel  add  that  3,235  municipalities  out  of  3,255  have  been  re¬ 
established  and  that  7,085  out  of  7,395  schools  were  reopened  on  June  1.  On  No¬ 
vember  1, 1921,  a  total  of  3,986  out  of  4,953  industrial  establishments  had  resumed, 

gTnnloving  49.8*^  of  tliG  norma,!  pcrsonnGl.  p  n  *  t_  j 

The  destruction  of  mines  affected  140  pits  and  2,800  kdometers  galleries  Imd 
to  be  reconstructed.  On  the  whole  question,  see  John  Maynard  Keynes,  A  /te- 
vision  of  the  Treaty,  113—123. 

^Replaced. 
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practically  all  of  our  great  manufacturing  country  north  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  east  of  Pittsburgh.” 

The  devastated  area  of  France  had  a  population  of  4,676,398  in 
1914  and  of  4,163,253  on  November  1,  1921.  A  total  of  2,732,000 
persons  were  driven  from  home  by  the  war,  according  to  Tardieu. 
Lloyd  George  at  London  on  March  3,  1921,  stated  that  French 
coal  production  had  been  reduced  by  21,000,000  tons  annually  by 
destruction  of  mines.  In  1921  the  coal  production  was  38,556,000 
tons  as  compared  with  40,848,000  tons  in  1913,  that  is,  within  6% 
of  normal,  including  production  from  the  Saar  and  other  new 
territory. 

It  is  very  tempting  but  utterly  unfair  to  reach  conclusions  by 
comparing  the  reparation  effected  with  the  damage  reported. 
Presumably  a  canal  or  road  repaired  is  repaired.  But  the  item  of 
houses  ineludes  school  houses  and  other  pubhc  buildings  which, 
as  well  as  dwellings,  contained  furniture  and  furnishings  that  are 
not  replaced,  and  that,  for  sentimental  reasons,  are  not  replaceable. 
M.  Reibel’s  estimate  as  given  above  would  suggest  that  nearly 
70%  of  French  reparation  on  account  of  devastation  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  beginning  of  1922.  His  figures,  however,  disagree 
with  those  of  his  predecessor,  M.  Loucheur,  whose  reputation  and 
abihty  are  second  to  those  of  none.i  It  must,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  financial  estimates  give  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Manufacturing  rehabilitation  has  taken  precedence  over 
residential  replacement.  “In  the  villages  barely  an  eighth  of  the 
total  number  of  ruined  dwellings  have  been  re-erected  .  .  .  Every¬ 
one  sympathizes  with  the  unfortunate  sinistrSs,  but  it  is  not 
sufiiciently  recognized  that  their  trials  constitute  a  problem  which 
dominates  the  entire  political  horizon  in  France.”^ 


in  the  French  Senate  on  April  7,  1921,  gave  some  account  of  the 
of  Marfli  ° ^  statement  called  forth  by  the  German  memorandum 
dev^stSd  “It  has  been  pretended  that  the  people  of  the 

1  a  desire  to  return.  Whereas,  the  population 

rt  flTA  nn  “'i  of  the'^istice. 

teromlSlK™  pisfendj  we  have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 

levXd  on  a  soil  practically  a  wilderness  our  peasants  have 

oTr  cent  ont  f^r  ®  broken  up  the  ground  and  reclaimed  80 

m  onerathlr.  Per  cent,  of  the  industries  and  mills  already  are 

ner  ceurTitt^^-^  per  cent,  of  the  destroyed  railways  have  been  repaired  and  80 

l“” 

’“Noel  Buxton,  London  Times,  June  24,  1922,  8. 
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Turning  to  the  French  recoverable  budget,  under  which  are  now 
included  all  expenditures  on  the  part  of  France  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government  are  to  be  repaid  by  German  reparation 
payments,  it  is  found  that  the  following  sums  have  been  registered 
as  expended  from  1918  to  1922: 

FRENCH  RECOVERABLE  BUDGETi 

Paper  francs 

.  5,952,000,000 

.  15,481,000,000 

.  22,279,000,000 

.  21,423,000,000 

.  23,084,000,000 

Total .  88,219,000,000 

These  figures  include  pensions,  and  that  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  credits  reported  against  the  recoverable  budget  have 
annually  been  five  or  six  billion  francs  below  the  total  amounts 
given.  If  that  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  industrial  sinistrSs  have  been 
finflupiug  part  of  their  own  reparation.  For  instance,  the  details 
of  the  1923  recoverable  budget  as  presented  by  Minister  of  Finance 
de  Lasteyrie  on  February  23,  1922,  amounted  to  21,224,000,000 
paper  francs,  of  which  8,724  millions  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
budget,  8,000  millions  from  the  Credit  National  and  4,500  milhons 
from  the  sinistrSs  themselves.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  pen¬ 
sions  are  included  in  the  above  tabulated  figures,  making  them 
not  comparable  with  the  figures  of  MM.  Loucheur  and  Reibel. 
The  division  of  the  expenditures  is,  however,  indicated  by  the 
general  reporter  of  the  Chamber’s  finance  committee: 

“On  January  1,  1922,  the  sums  which  the  French  treasury  had 
paid  for  the  account  of  Germany  will  have  reached  a  total  which 
can  be  approximately  figured  without  exaggeration  at  80  billions, 
in  detail  as  follows : 

Paper  francs 

Reparation  for  damage  to  property .  45,000,000,000 

Reparation  for  damage  to  persons .  29,000,000,000 

Interest  on  sums  borrowed  for  recoverable  expenses  .  6,000,000,000 

80,000,000,000“” 

^L’ Europe  Nouvdle,  June  3,  1922,  678. 

^Le  Temps,  January  8,  1922,  3.  The  Reibel  figure  of  11,255,000,000  gold  francs 
for  property  reparation  indicates  that  the  paper  franc  ratio  is  figured  at  4. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
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Another  caution  must  be  given.  The  recoverable  budget  is  in 
paper  francs,  which  fluctuate.  Their  average  ratio  to  the  gold 
mark  was  3.33  in  March,  1921,  and  2.59  in  March,  1922.  At  the 
former  date  the  French  claimed  a  ratio  of  1.75,  but  the  Keparation 
Commission  split  the  difference  and  fixed  a  ratio  of  2.2  between 
the  paper  franc  and  the  gold  mark  in  respect  of  capital  claims 
such  as  pensions  and  allowances,  and  has  employed  a  whole  series 
of  ratios,  based  on  various  reasonable  considerations,  to  other 
phases  of  reparation  accounts.  In  general,  the  conversion  rate  is 
more  important  than  the  amoxmt  of  the  damages  assessed.  Inter¬ 
nally,  the  French  use  a  higher  ratio  between  the  paper  and  gold 
franc,  which  is  1.25  on  the  gold  mark:  M.  de  Lasteyrie  in  the 
finance  budget  this  year  uses  a  ratio  of  3,i  while  M.  Loucheur  used 
a  ratio  of  3.5  or  even  4,  and  M.  Reibel  used  4  in  reporting  that 
11,255,000  000  gold  francs  had  been  spent  by  France  for  replacing 
property  damage  and  detailing  it  as  amounting  in  paper  francs 
to  «,000, 000,000.  These  French  ratios  of  prewar  Ld“ostwar 
fmncs  are  weighted  with  the  cost  of  living  index.  It  is,  therefore 
obvious  that  any  attempt  to  turn  the  figures  into  comparable 
terms  will  be  an  exercise  in  higher  mathematics. 


The  Belgian  Accounts 

Belgium,  which  supported  the  American  thesis  during  the  Peace 
Conference,  has  gone  about  her  restoration  in  a  sound  business 
like  way,  and  it  is  accordingly  possible  to  give  a  definite  view 
of  her  si^ation.  Omer  Lepreux,  vice-governor  of  the  National 

the  Belgian  damage  in  the  speech 
on  behalf  of  Belgium  at  the  International  Financial  Conference  :2 

Her  territory  has  been  en^ely  overrun  and  in  many  parts  had  been 
devastated  by  the  mvasion.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  one  of  her  provinces 
scattered  with  many  smiling  hamlets,  had  been  converted  into  a  howling 
waste  812  square  kilometers  in  extent;  75,000  houses  and  buildings  had 
been  destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  Her  breed  of  horses,  which  was 
thought  so  highly  of  abroad,  had  been  seriously  diminished  by  incessant 
requisitions;  her  livestock  had  been  reduced  by  40%.  Her  great  stock  of 

the  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  she  was 
or  15  S  18  00o7oft0»’f,rni°  ”  ‘  gold  mark,, 

^“Proceedings,”  vol.  Ill,  30. 
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merchandise  and  manufactured  goods,  bled  by  constant  requisitions,  had 
been  gradually  exhausted.  Warehouses  and  public  and  private  stores 
had  been  emptied;  trade  had  ceased  to  exist.  .  .  .  Industry  as  a  whole 
had  suffered  appallingly;  in  particular,  many  important  metal  works  had 
either  been  razed  to  the  ground,  or  had  their  machinery,  material  and  tools 
destroyed  or  removed.  .  .  .  The  admirable  railway  system,  consisting  of 
4,368  kilometers,  which  is  so  advantageously  supplemented  by  4,095  of 
light  local  railways,  and  which  had  borne  the  heavy  goods  traffic  of  the 
German  armies  during  the  whole  war,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  repairs 
and  upkeep,  was  very  roughly  handled  during  their  retreat.  Many  canals 
were  rendered  useless  .  .  .  Once  Belgimn  was  free,  she  speedily  took 
stock  of  her  devastated  territory  and  ruins.  After  a  gasp  of  amazement 
and  horror,  she  discovered  that  the  work  of  restoration  was  not  beyond 
her  powers.  She  set  to  work  forthwith. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  damage,  Belgium  was  very  practi¬ 
cal  in  her  tackling  of  the  financial  problem  left  by  the  Germans. 
Again  quoting  M.  Lepreux:  “The  Belgian  Government,  directly 
it  had  returned  to  Belgium,  had  to  proceed  to  rid  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  German  money  which  had  been  forced  on 
the  population  at  the  rate  of  1.25  francs  to  the  mark.  Its  first 
issue  of  bonds,  of  the  so-called  ‘restoration  of  the  currency,’  was 
so  arranged  that  they  could  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ^  in  marks 
and  3^  in  Belgian  francs.  This  issue  drew  1,544,647,890  marks 
out  of  circulation.  The  Government  then  decided  to  continue 
the  withdrawal  of  German  mark  notes  by  the  agency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Belgium.  The  currency  restoration  alone  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mark  notes  put  the  Government  in  possession 
of  6,141,500,000  marks,  which  the  German  Government  by  an 
agreement  signed  in  Berlin  on  November  25,  1919,  has  agreed  to 
take  up.”  By  an  arrangement  under  negotiation  in  June,  1922, 
Germany  would  take  up  4,000,000,000  marks  of  this  sum  in  30 
years,  paying  2%  interest  for  five  years  and  5%  for  25  years, 
amortization  being  included  in  the  interest  charge.  Belgium 
would  retain  for  use  as  she  wishes  the  remaining  sum.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  property  sequestrated  in  Belgium,  estimated 
at  700,000,000  Belgian  francs,  would  be  released  to  its  owners 
within  one  year.^  The  negotiations  were,  however,  broken  off 
and  Belgium  is  liquidating  the  property. 

lie  Temps,  June  17,  1922,  p.  1;  June  24,  p.  10. 
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Belgium’s  reparation  bill 


The  following  details  give  an  approximate  idea  of  Belgium’s 
bill  for  reparation: 

Francs 


Financial  Exploitation  under  Occupation: 

Taxes  imposed  on  the  provinces . 

The  part  of  monetary  restoration  bonds  paid  up 

in  marks,  about . 

Advances  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique 

for  the  exchange  of  marks . 

The  part  of  the  1920  loan  ear-marked  for  the 
reduction  of  these  advances . 


2,347,800,000 

2,000,000,000 

5,500,000,000 

300,000,000  10,147,800,000 


Loans  from  the  Armistice  to  19201: 


Reparation  bonds .  1,000,000,000 

National  restoration  loan .  1,575,677,300 

1920  loan  (incomplete) .  2,200,000,000 


4,775,677,300 

By  advances  from  allied  powers  amounting  to  .  1,247,438,633 

By  Treasury  bonds  sold  on  foreign  markets  .  .  .  496,937,130  6,520,053,063 


Recoverable  Budgets,  1921,  1922: 


1921  .  2,759,565,8502 

1922  .  2,285,475,931  4,866,475,931 

Total .  21,534,328,994 


The  same  caution  apphes  to  turning  these  paper  francs  into 
par  as  was  given  in  the  case  of  France.  The  Belgian  franc  has 
been  assigned  a  ratio  of  2.50  to  the  gold  mark. 


b  .  .  “For  settling  Government  arrears  for  army  expenses,  food  supplies  and 
relief,  and  in  particular  for  reparations  to  be  paid  for  by  Germany.” 


2The  principal  items  are: 

Charges  of  the  interprovincial  debt . 

Interest  on  bonds  issued  and  to  be  issued  on  account  of  war  damages  . 

Military  pensions . 

Allotments  to  civil  victims  of  war . 

Annuity  to  reimburse  communes  for  war  losses  . 

Agricultural  reconstitution  . 

Roads . 

Quartering  of  gendarmerie  . 

Canals  and  rivers 

Ports  and  coast . 

Railroads,  marine,  posts  and  telegraphs . 

National  defense  (pensions,  aids,  buildings,  requisitions,  etc.)  .  .  . 

War  damages . 

Office  of  devastated  regions  (reconstructions  and  miscellaneous)  .  . 


107,830,000 

250,000,000 

54,444,000 

8,000,000 

26,250,000 

130,875,000 

50,000,000 

9.286,000 

30,000,000 

50.000,000 

568,000.000 

249,000,000 

618,000,000 

620,000,000 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  Belgian  1921  budget  showed  repara¬ 
tion  receipts  of  296,752,000  francs,  and  that  the  1922  budget 
shows  expected  receipts  of  2,581,000,000  francs.  If  expectations 
could  be  realized,  therefore,  the  1922  fiscal  year  would  show  a 
reparation  surplus  of  295,524,000  paper  francs;  but  the  estimate 
was  made  before  the  cash  moratorium  was  granted  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments. 

The  Belgian  budget  of  recoverable  expenses  is  a  model  of  book¬ 
keeping  of  its  kind,  clearly  arranged,  with  proper  explanatory 
details.  If  all  reparation  bookkeeping  were  as  good  and  as  open, 
the  reparation  problem  would  be  on  the  way  to  solution. 

B.  Pensions 

The  Theory  of  their  Inclusion 

The  foregoing  omits  discussion  of  pensions  and  separation 
allowances,  that  is,  5,  6  and  7  of  the  categories  of  damages  listed 
in  Annex  I.  On  these  categories  the  Comments  by  the  German 
Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace  of  May  29,  1919,  had 
stated:  “The  German  Government  can  not  recognize  a  legal 
title,  as  they  apply  to  direct  war  costs,  and  not  to  damages  done 
to  the  civilian  population  by  an  act  of  war.”^  Germany  at  that 
time  was  probably  unaware  of  the  discussion  which  had  gone  on 
in  the  Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  At  Paris  the  Allies,  after 
excluding  the  costs  of  the  war,  reduced  31  categories  of  damages 
to  the  10  set  forth  in  Annex  I.  “On  these  there  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  except  as  to  pensions  and  separation  allowances,”  says  Mr. 
Baruch.  Their  inclusion  was  vigorously  urged  by  the  Allies  and 
opposed  by  the  United  States,  whose  delegation  was,  however, 
divided  in  its  opinion.  A  memorandum  by  General  Smuts,  dated 
March  31,  1919,  resolved  the  question  in  favor  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  two  items.  This  memorandum,  which  is  given  in  full  by 
Baruch,  reasons  thus; 

“The  plain  common  sense  construction  .  .  .  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  while  direct  war  expenditure  (such  as  the  pay  and 
equipment  of  soldiers,  the  cost  of  rifles,  guns  and  ordnance  and 
all  similar  expenditures)  could  perhaps  not  be  recovered  from  the 
Germans,  yet  disablement  pensions  to  discharged  soldiers,  or 

finternational  Conciliation,  No.  143,  64. 


so 


SCALE  OF  ALLOWANCES 


pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  or  separation  allowances  paid 
to  their  wives  and  children  during  the  period  of  their  mihtary 
service  are  all  items  representing  compensation  to  members  of  the 
civihan  population  for  damage  sustained  by  them,  for  which  the 
German  Government  are  hable.”^ 

Keynes  has  a  trenchant  chapter  on  the  “Legahty  of  the  Claim 
for  Pensions”  which  presents  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  and 
in  effect  argues  that,  “if  such  charges  were  to  be  admitted  as  civil¬ 
ian  damage,  it  was  a  very  short  step  back  to  the  claim  for  the 
entire  costs  of  the  war,  on  the  groimd  that  these  costs  must  fall 
on  the  taxpayer  who,  generally  speakmg,  was  a  civihan. 


The  Pension  System 


Pensions  and  allowances  by  the  treaty  are  payable  on  the  basis 
of  the  scales  in  force  in  France  at  the  date  of  the  treaty’s  coming 
into  force,  January  10,  1920.  The  French  law  applicable  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  of  March  31,  1919,  a  law  which  it  is  imderstood  was 
passed  to  serve  as  that  basis  and  which  in  many  respects  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Pensions  are  payable  “to  soldiers  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  afflicted  with  infirmities  resulting  from  the  war;  to 
widows,  orphans  and  parents  of  those  who  died  for  France.” 
Pensions  are  temporary  to  those  wounded  in  the  service  and  those 
suffering  from  infirmities  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  mihtary 
service;  they  are  permanent  if  the  disability  is  incurable.  A  feature 
of  the  law  is  the  rating  of  pensions  according  to  the  degree  of 
invalidity.  A  previous  law  lists  all  possible  kinds  of  injury  and 
determines  the  percentage  of  invalidity  they  represent.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  invahdity  entitles  a  claimant  to  a  pension.  Widows 
and  orphans  and  parents  receive  allowances  scaled  to  100%.  The 
fohowing  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  indemnities: 


General  or  vice-admiral  .  . 
Colonel  or  naval  captain  .  . 
Lieutenant  or  ensign  .  .  . 
Soldier  or  sailor . 


10% 

ioo7o 

Widows 

Orphans 

1,260  fr. 

12,600  fr. 

5,250  fr. 

3,500  fr. 

840 

8,400 

3,500 

2,500 

420 

4,200 

2,000 

1,250 

240 

2,400 

800 

500 

^See  Barucli,  “The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of  the 
Treaty,”  26-32. 

®“A  Revision  of  the  Treaty,”  159-160;  see  also  House  and  Seymour,  “What 
Really  Happened  at  Paris,”  272. 
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The  soldiers’  pensions  granted  by  France  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
centage  of  invahdity  are  given  as  follows  for  461,474  cases  passed 
upon  by  April  30,  1920 


Percentage  Permanent  Temporary 

of  invalidity  pensions  pensions 

10%  2,059  56,665 

20%  3,064  92,390 

30%  1,120  78,088 

40%  455  50,013 

50%  346  38,675 

60%  14,915  24,465 

65%  41,553  — 

80%  40,829  6,688 

100%  5,104  5,645 


109,445  352,629 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  percentage  of 
invahdity  is  41,  taking  into  account  permanent  and  temporary 
pensions  without  distinction;  68.7%  for  permanent  pensioners 
alone;  and  32.57%  for  temporary  pensioners  alone.  Presumably 
those  percentages  would  apply  roughly  to  pensioned  soldiers. 


French  Pensicmers,  Payments  and  Claims 

“On  January  1,  1922,”  said  M.  Defos  du  Rau,  reporter  on 
pensions,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  January  31, 
“2,362,000  apphcations  for  pensions  had  been  determined  out  of 
2,763,000  received  by  the  ministry.  Of  that  number,  1,195,000 
applications  were  from  wounded,  517,000  from  widows  and 
650,000  from  parents.  Pensions  granted  on  the  same  date  num¬ 
bered  2,030,000.  Back  pensions  paid  in  1921  were  1,750,000.” 
In  1921  the  charges  amounted  to  5,100,000,000  francs,  of  which 
1,862,000,000  was  for  back  pensions.  In  1922  the  amount  is  figured 
at  3,721,000,000  francs,  of  which  600,000,000  is  arrearages.^ 

The  French  schedule  of  claims  capitalized  military  pensions  at 
60,045,696,000  paper  francs,  allotments  to  families  of  soldiers  at 
12,936,956,824  and  pensions  to  civilian  war  victims  at  514,465,000, 
a  total  under, Annex  I,  5,  of  73,497,117,824.  That  sum  will  yield 
3,674,855,000  francs  annually  at  5%. 

^Le  Temps,  May  23,  1922,  p.  3. 

^Le  Temps,  February  2,  1922,  pp.  1,  2. 
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The  reporter  on  the  recoverable  budget  for  1921  calculated 
that  pensions  could  be  capitalized  at  47,000,000,000  paper  francs. 

Belgian  Pensions  and  Claims 

Belgium,  which  has  made  every  effort  to  make  its  reparation 
affairs  business  like,  is  paying  pensions  under  its  law  of  November 
23,  1919,  in  an  eminently  fair  way  to  aU  concerned.  Permanent 
pensions  and  allowances  under  Annex  I,  5,  are  figured  as  an  item 
under  the  recoverable  pubhc  debt,  thus  automatically  capitalizing 
them  in  the  exact  degree  to  which  they  are  paid.  This  group  of 
pensions  amounted  to  47,380,000  paper  francs  in  the  recoverable 
budget  of  1920  and  to  54,444,000  in  that  of  1921.  The  latter  item 
broke  into  classes  as  follows:  Invahdity  pensions,  16,344,000 
francs;  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  to  wives  and  minor 
infants  of  disappeared  soldiers,  21,600,000;  pensions  to  parents, 
16,500,000. 

Very  properly,  the  other  pension  and  allowance  items  are  carried 
under  the  ministry  of  national  defense  section  of  the  recoverable 
budget.  This  section  exhibits  temporary  pensions  under  Cate¬ 
gory  5  of  Annex  I,  and  all  payments,  temporary  or  permanent, 
under  Categories  6  and  7,  which  are  not  payable  on  a  capitalized 
basis.  The  total  amounT payable  under  this  section  was  far  larger 
in  1921  than  that  under  the  public  debt.  The  items  are: 


Paper  francs 

Temporary  invalidity  pensions .  450,000 

First  payments  of  revised  pensions .  1,440,000 


Subventions  allotted  to  widows  and  orphans  awaiting  liquidation  of 
pensions;  subventions  allotted  to  wives  and  children  of  disap¬ 
peared  soldiers  and  to  recognized  natural  children;  first  pay¬ 


ments  of  these  and  of  allotments  in  favor  of  parents;  special 

indemnities  in  aid  of  third  persons .  38,300,000 

Payment  of  annual  indemnity  in  lieu  of  pension  to  soldiers  discharged 
(including  arrears,  increase  for  children  and  for  tuberculosis  or 

serious  disease) ;  first  payment  to  civilians .  40,025,000 

Allotment  of  300  francs  to  subalterns,  to  the  sick  or  their  families  .  .  9,000,000 

Assignment  of  100-franc  savings  bank  deposit  to  children .  25,000,000 

First  payments  of  annuities  to  noncommissioned  combatant  officers  .  2,000,000 

Indemnities  payable  by  the  Dep6t  of  War  Invalids .  80,415,000 


.  196,630,0001 

1  Budget  de  1  exercice  1921.  Titre  II.  3.  Depenses  recouvrables  en  execution 
des  traites  de  paix.  Tableau  XVIII.  Repartition  des  depenses  entre  les  departe- 
ments  et  services.  Arts.  4,  45-47. 
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The  1921  Belgian  recoverable  budget  shows  251,074,000  paper 
francs  in  the  various  pension  items. 

Belgium  in  her  unrevised  claims  for  damages  gave  items  of 
1,637,285,512  French  francs  for  military  pensions  and  737,930,484 
for  allotments  to  soldiers’  famihes,  a  total  of  2,375,215,996,  a 
capital  which  would  yield  118,876,000  francs  annually  at  5%. 

British  Pensions  and  Claims 

The  British  pension  account  is  very  comphcated,  the  more  so 
for  reparation  purposes  because  the  British  pension  would,  in  the 
most  optimistic  view,  be  only  partially  met  by  the  payments  due 
from  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  French  scale.  However,  Great 
Britain  is  not  taking  the  recovery  of  pension  payments  from  Ger¬ 
many  seriously,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  officially  made  several 
conditional  proposals  to  forego  all  reparation  claims.  The  Geddes 
report  on  pubhc  finance  estimated  the  capital  value  of  British 
war  pensions  at  £1,400,000,000,  estimating  the  charge  in  the 
1921-22  budpt  at  £111,556,666  and  in  1922-23  at  £96,365,000. 
Pensions,  strictly  speaking,  were  £67,170,000,  subject  to  reduction 
by  law  proportionate  to  the  drop  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  possible 
reduction  on  that  account  worked  out  £3,124,000  for  every  10% 
drop.  Care  of  invalids  was  estimated  at  £13,455,000  in  1922-23, 
and  for  386,000  dependent  parents  the  estimate  for  1921-22  was 
£9,733,000.^ 

British  unrevised  claims  for  military  pensions  were  £706,800,000 
and  for  pensions  to  civilian  war  victims  £35,915,579,  or  a  total  of 
£742,715,579,  a  capital  sum  which  would  yield  £37,135,779  annu¬ 
ally  at  5%. 

Actuarial  Revision  is  Needed 

The  comparisons  afforded  above  between  expenditures  on 
pensions  currently  made  by  the  creditor  states  and  their  pension 
claims  indicate  that  very  different  methods  were  employed  in 
figuring  the  reparation  due.  The  claims  were  put  forward  without 
details  and  the  Reparation  Commission  tacitly  admitted  to  the 
Germans  tha|;  the  details  it  was  able  to  furnish  after  repeated 
requests  were  inadequate.  As  pensions  constitute,  by  all  estimates, 
about  hah  the  total  reparation,  revision  of  the  ex-enemy  obligation 
^London  Times,  February  11,  1922,  supplement. 
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RADICAL  REVISION  POSSIBLE 


in  tliat  is  Ixmiid  to  come  up  when  i-eduction  is  practically’ 

distnissixi.  Obviously*,  cutting  off  pensions  is  the  last  thing  a 
politician  wants  to  do — nvther  the  politician  trends  the  other 
wjiy*.  It  nnvy*,  ho\>*ever,  Ik'  gravely*  questioned  whether  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientitie  actuarial  methods  at  the  present  time,  when 
tlie  jH'usion  lists  are  virtually*  complete,  would  not  effei't  a  radical 
revision  in  the  financial  area  of  ix'paration  without  touching  the 
benefits  derivtxl.^  Theit'  probably*  is  no  difference  in  sum  total 
obligation  if  jH'u^ons  are  capitalized  or  pay*abte  annually*.  pn.>- 
videil  the  actuarial  l>j\sis  is  sound;  but  in  any*  case  there  is  a  markeil 
difference  Ix'tween  carrying  the  currt'nt  charges  and  carrying  the 
capital  as  Mvll.  It  is  the  sjune  iKfference  that  exists  between  jviy*- 
ing  interest  on  a  mortgage  juid  paying  both  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges. 


*If  all  ivt'HMoners  wre  a^R'  iS  on  January  10.  lOiO,  their  normal  expectation  of 
life  wuld  be  SS.Sl  That  is,  they  should  all  be  dead  by  October  iS,  1958. 


III.  PAYMENTS  MADE 

Commission’s  Figures  of  Payments  Received 

No  living  person  knows  either  what  Germany  has  paid  or  the 
Allies  have  received.  The  only  authentic  figures  are  partial  ones. 
Large  amounts  of  property  chargeable  in  the  reparation  system 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  immediately — ^the  Saar  mines 
and  public  properties,  shipping,  cables,  German  overseas  public 
and  private  properties  in  the  former  possessions,  etc.^  Only  those 
which  have  been  appraised  are  yet  credited  to  Germany;  in  the 
case  of  the  cables  no  credit  has  been  given  because  no  allocation 
has  been  made  among  the  present  users;  in  the  case  of  the  Saar 
mines  haggling  over  the  value  has  been  long  and  bitter.  On  these 
outstanding  items  there  is  probably  close  to  2,400,000,000  marks 
gold  of  value  lost  to  Germany  and  not  yet  accounted  for.  Again, 
the  Reparation  Commission  has  received  from  Germany  large 
amounts  which  are  either  not  appraised  or,  being  appraised,  are 
not  yet  allocated;  while,  alternatively,  the  creditor  states  have 
either  received  directly  or  are  in  possession  of  property  to  be 
accounted  for,  neither  category  of  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
commission.  As  everything  must  eventually  pass  through  the 
commission’s  hands,  it  follows  that  only  its  figures  at  any  time  are 
authentic— and  assuredly  incomplete  until  the  whole  matter  is 
placed  on  a  business  basis  and  all  hangover  aceounts  liquidated. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  when  the  Reparation  Commission 
gives  out  figures  they  are  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  while  when  a 
creditor  state  gives  out  figures  they  relate  only  to  what  it  has 
received.  The  most  authentic  figures  are  those  issued  by  the 

1  The  far  reaching  extent  of  reparation  may  be  illustrated  from  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vision  of  Art.  2976,  wiping  out  the  ownership  of  property  by  German  nationals 
in  former  German  overseas  possessions.  German  East  Africa  was  assigned  to  Great 
Britain  under  mandate  and  its  name  changed  to  Tanganyika  Territory.  In  the 
London  Times  every  little  while  appear  extensive  advertisements  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  enemy  property  there  by  auction.  Some  750  properties  have  been 
specified,  of  which,  for  example,  one  sample  may  be  taken: 

“151.  Sisal  Estate  1518  hectares,  85  ares,  89  square  meters  in  extent  situated  at 
Kiuhuhui,  Tanga  District,  as  described  in  Vol.  I.  Fol.  64  of  the  Land  Register 
of  Tanga  together  with  the  factory,  plant  and  building  erected  thereon.  Full 
ownership — Horst  von  Horn  and  Richard  Siemers  (reputed  owners  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained).” 
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EECEIPTS  BY  COMMISSION 


Reparation  Commission  for  the  period  from  November  11,  1918, 


to  December  31,  1921,  as  follows: 

Gold  marks 

I.  Gold  and  Foreign  Monies 

A.  Payments  made  directly  by  Germany  up  to  December 

31,  1921  .  1,041,419,000 

B.  Receipts  from  other  sources  to  German  account: 

1.  Payment  by  Denmark  in  re  cession  of  part  of 

Slesvig-Holstein .  65,000,000 

2.  Sale  of  destroyed  war  material .  40,960,000 

3.  Various .  657,000 

C.  Receipts  from  application  of  the  Reparation  Recovery 

Act . 36,136,000 

Total .  1,184,172,000 

II.  Deliveries  in  Kind 

A.  Turned  over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  ....  2,760,250,000^ 

B.  Sold  to  Luxemburg,  to  the  Textile  Alliance  of  the  United 

States,  etc .  39,092,000^ 

Total .  2,799,342,0001 

Total  of  Liquid  Receipts .  3,983,514,0001 

III.  Cessions  of  State  Property  in  Ceded  Territory 

Evaluations  at  present  made,  excluding  Slesvig-Holstein  (I,  B, 

1,  above),  Polish  zone  of  the  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite  area 

and  properties  at  Memel .  2,504,342,0001 

General  Total .  6,487,856,0001 


This  tabulation,  says  the  commission’s  communique  of  March  7, 
1922,  does  not  take  account  of: 

‘T.  Objects  returned  in  ‘restitution’  by  Germany,  for  which  no 
credit  is  due; 

“2.  Amounts  paid  by  Germany  to  Clearing  Offices  set  up  under 
Art.  296  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  give  rise  to  no  credit 
unless  and  until  a  final  balance  is  established  in  Germany’s  favor; 

“3.  Paper  marlis  paid,  goods  supplied  and  services  rendered 
directly  by  Germany  to  the  armies  of  occupation; 

iProvisional  and  subject  to  revision.  Among  the  items  included  in  the  totals 
are  65,000,000  gold  marks  from  Denmark  on  account  of  the  Slesvig  plebiscitary 
annexation;  53,406,141  gold  marks  credited  to  Japan  for  the  Shantung  railroad; 
58,000,000  credited  to  the  United  States  for  the  dye  deliveries.  No  accounting 
has  ever  been  made  of  24,000  kilos  of  gold  delivered  under  Art.  259,  1  and  2,  and 
93,580  kilos  of  gold  delivered  under  Art.  259,  6  and  7,  deposited  in  the  Banque  de 
France  in  February,  1921,  and  which  “shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  those  powers.” 
The  metal  was  in  the  hands  of  Germany  as  security  for  Turkish  currency  notes 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of  Bukharest  and  Brest-Litovsk. 
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“4.  Payments  made  by  Germany  for  the  various  commissions 
the  expenses  of  which  are  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.” 

The  tabulation  is,  therefore,  a  relatively  complete  view  of  the 
transactions  involved  in  the  strictly  reparational  phase  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  payments;  and  it  indicates  that  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion  is  in  a  position  to  guess  rather  intelligently  respecting  its 
accounts. 

Improvements  in  accoimting  methods  as  compared  with  the 
statements  of  May  1,  1921,  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
earlier  statement  was  based  largely  on  rule-of-thumb  figuring,  and 
that  the  allied  ultimatum  of  May  5  was  consequently  based 
largely  on  guesswork. 

It  should  be  explained,  further,  as  is  indicated  in  the  com¬ 
munique,  that  this  accoimt  of  German  payments  is  not  comparable 
with  the  last  previous  one,  of  May  1,  1921.  That  account  was 
specifically  in  accordance  with  Art.  235  of  the  treaty,  and  showed 
payments  imder  it  of  about  7,500,000,000  gold  marks.^  Special 
items  included  in  it  and  not  figuring  in  the  later  tabulation  were: 

1.  Payments  made  by  Germany  for  revictuahng  in  food  and 
raw  materials,  now  estabhshed  at  3,800,000,000  gold  marks; 

2.  Paper  marks,  goods  supplied  and  services  rendered  directly  by 
Germany  to  armies  of  occupation,  now  figured  at  1,080,000,000 
gold  marks;  3.  Expenses  of  the  various  interallied  commissions, 
110,000,000  gold  marks.2  -phe  total  of  nonduplicated  items  is 
4,990,000,000  gold  marks. 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  decided  in  January,  1922,  that 
the  pay  of  the  interallied  military,  naval  and  air  commissions 
should  be  charged  to  Germany.  By  mid-January  the  bill  had 


iThe  5,000  locomotives  and  150,000  railroad  cars  delivered  under  the  armistice 
are  reckoned  at  1,100,000,000  gold  marks.  Cf.  German  figures  below. 

®The  commission  now  has  a  budget  of  13,000,000  marks  gold  per  annum,  charged 
to  Germany.  This  sum  includes  the  expenses  of  restitution  and  of  me  ex^ution 
of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties,  the  committees  at  work  in  Pans,  Berlin, 
Essen,  Wiesbaden,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  national 
delegations  on  the  commission  itself  or  its  committees.  Included  m  the  budget  is 
the  cost  of  liqhidating  German  war  material,  which  is  charged  with  the  exprases  of 
selling  it  as  junk.  The  budget  is  prorated  among  the  debtor  states,  which  pay 
their  quotas  directly  to  the  commission.  The  French  members  of  the  commission 
are  on  a  salary  basis  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  coUeagues.  {Le  Temps,  March 
21,  p.  1,  and  March  23,  1922,  p.  4.) 
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amounted  to  666,000,000  marks  paper.  {Le  Temps,  January  22, 
1922,  p.  6;  cf.  London  Times,  April  28,  1922,  for  German  figures.) 

An  application  for  a  complete  statement  of  payments  made  did 
not  bring  to  the  inquirer  that  table  at  all.  Instead,  it  brought  a 
copy  of  the  communique  explaining  the  deficiencies  of  that  table, 
and  another  table,  which  has  been  semi-officiaUy  pubhshed  and 
which  in  translation  reads 


Receipts  from  Germany 

Provisional  account  to  May  I,  1921  (cash,  deliveries  in  kind, 

deliveries  to  armies  of  occupation) . 

State  property  in  ceded  territories  (not  encashed) . 

Payments  and  deliveries  in  kind.  May  1  to  December  31,  1921 

Total . 


Gold,  marks 

7,500,000,000 

2,500,000,000 

1,400,000,000 

11,400,000,000 


Expended  hy  Germany 

Authorized  deduction  for  revictualing  and  purchase  of  raw  materials 


by  Germany  .  3,800,000,000 

Reimbursement  of  advances  under  Spa  coal  agreement .  390,000,000 

Cost  of  occupation  to  May  1,  1921  (pay,  including  that  of  the 

American  army) .  3,160,000,000 

Paper  marks  and  various  deliveries  (barracks,  etc.,  provided  for 

armies  of  occupation  to  May  1,  1921)  1,080,000,000 

Expenses  of  interallied  Commissions  .  110,000,000 

Total .  8,540,000,000 


On  the  basis  of  this  balance  sheet  only  25%  of  receipts  from  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  available  for  reparation  credits,  and  it  has  cost 
$3.96  to  pay  a  dollar  for  reparation.  Since,  however,  revictuahng 
was  an  extraordinary  circumstance  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
business  transaction,  fairness  enjoins  its  subtraction  from  both 
sides.  This  leaves  receipts  of  7,600,000,000  gold  marks  and 
expenses  of  4,740,000,000,  giving  a  percentage  of  62  used  for 
collection;  that  is,  it  cost  Germany  $2.63  to  pay  every  dollar 
credited  to  reparation  from  November  11,  1918,  to  December  31, 
1921. 

But  even  those  figures  are  incomplete,  in  addition  to  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  admitted  by  including  provisional  figures  in  the  official 
table.  For  instance,  German  shipping  was  originally  credited  at 
240,000,000  gold  marks;  but  the  Reparation  Commission  refused 

^Cf.  Le  Temps,  March  8,  1922,  for  discussion  of  both  tables. 
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to  cut  it  down  to  that  figure  and  provisionally  fixed  its  value  at 
745,000,000  gold  marks.  It  was  not  until  after  the  above  figures 
were  given  out  that  the  reparation  states  accepted  this  forced 
credit  of  nearly  hah  a  billion  gold  marks  to  Germany,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  should  liquidate  Series  C  bonds,  which  are  not  yet 
issued.^  The  value  of  the  Saar  mines  was  not  included,  and  is  not 
yet  fixed.  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  cables  taken  over  have 
never  been  accounted  for,  largely  on  account  of  America’s  failure 
to  agree  upon  their  division.  No  credit  has  ever  been  given  for 
ex-enemy  property  liquidated  in  foreign  countries,  for  many  public 
properties  in  territory  ceded  by  Germany  and  for  none  of  it  ceded 
by  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  Credits  to  Austria,  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  for  the  junk  value  of  surrendered  mihtary  material 
has  not  been  given  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Germany.  (No  credit  has  been  given  for  any  surrendered 
naval  material,  whether  broken  up  or  incorporated  in  the  French 
and  Italian  fleets.)  In  a  word,  the  German  credits  are  incomplete 
and  the  Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  credits — such  as  they 
are — are  nonexistent  unless  on  the  private  and  secret  books  of  the 
Reparation  Commission. 

One  fact  is  certain:  the  Reparation  Commission’s  figures  are  as 
honest  as  possible,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  complaint  with  them  is 
that  they  do  not  go  very  far. 

German  Claims  of  Payments  Made 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  German  figures,  two  sets,  both  of 
which  make  interesting  reading.  The  first  set  was  issued  before 
,May  1,  1921,  and  was  put  forth  to  contend  that  the  20,000,000,000 
gold  marks  then  due  had  been  paid.  It  includes  everything  of 
which  Germany  or  German  nationals  have  lost  possession  and  in 
detail  showed:^ 


» 

^Art.  12,  financial  agreement  of  March  11,  1922. 

Economic  Review,  III,  226.  For  another  detailed  German  estimate  see  the  New 
York  Times,  February  3,  1921. 
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Section  A 

Gold  marks 

Deliveries  of  the  Prussian  mining  administration .  199,284 

Railway  coaches  in  the  ceded  territories  .  245,632,430 

Railway  roUing  stock .  1,589,625,000 

Spare  parts .  3,097,000 

Agricultural  machinery .  28,938,966 

Mercantile  marine . ^7,310,302,824 

Industrial  machinery  .  966,330 

Animals .  237,545,913 

Coal  and  coke' .  655,957,300 

Ammonia .  2,851,204 

Dyes  and  chemical-pharmaceutical  products .  225,525,008 


Total  A 


10,306,641,259 


Section  B 

Saar  mines . 

Imperial  and  Federal  State  property . 

Value  of  five  ceded  railway  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  in  so  far  as  they 

did  not  belong  to  Alsace-Lorraine  before  1870  . 

Overseas  cables . 

Property  left  in  occupied  territory  (Riicklassgiiter) . 


Marks 

1,056,947,000 

4,481,552,938 

8,582,350 

85,418,979 

2,497,790,000 


Total  B 


8,130,291,257 


Section  C 


(Expenses  which  in  accordance  with  Art.  235  of  the  peace  treaty  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  first  20  milliards  of  gold  marks) 


Marks 


Import  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  . .  2,249,911,746 

Troops  in  occupation  of  the  Rhine  province .  450,000,000 

Interallied  commissions  .  40,152,300 


Total  C 


2,739,464,046 


Grand  Total  .  21,176,396,572 

The  German  White  Book  issued  in  May,  1922,  stated  that 
payments  from  May  1,  1921,  to  March  18,  1922,  had  totaled 
1,899,088,487  marks  gold^  and  that  the  payments  made  previous 

^Germany  included  in  this  total  many  items  subsequently  disallowed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the^  value  of  all  German  shipping  sequestrated  by  the  United  States,  no 
accounting  on  which  has  been  made. 

^The  mite  Book  showed  these  details:  Payments  in  cash  1,294,088,487  marks 
gold;  British  reparation  recovery  act  55,000,000  marks  gold;  deliveries  and  takings 
m  kind  550,000,000  marks  gold. 
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to  May  1,  1921,  had  amounted  to  45,600,000,000  marks  gold  with¬ 
out  counting  the  value  of  ceded  colonies  and  territory.  In  siim- 
mary  the  German  claim  was  as  follows :  ^ 


Oold  marks 

German  liquidated  property  in  foreign  countries .  11,700,000,000 

Siu’rendered  fleet  .  5,700,000,000 

German  property  in  the  ceded  districts .  6,500,000,000 

Surrendered  railway  and  communications  material .  2,000,000,000 

Other  payments  of  a  nonmilitary  character .  5,800,000,000 

Loss  of  the  German  claims  on  her  allies .  7,000,000,000 

Saar  mines .  1,100,000,000 

Coal  deliveries  up  to  date .  1,300,000,000 

Reparation  payments  in  cash .  1,300,000,000 

Simdry  small  items  .  3,200,000,000 


45,600,000,000 

Restitution 

The  ex-enemy  powers  were  obligated  by  the  treaties  to  restore, 
without  credit,  objects  of  every  kind,  securities  and  cash  taken 
away,  seized  or  sequestrated  that  could  be  identified.  A  large 
amount  of  property  has  been  turned  over  under  the  provisions 
of  Art.  238  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  which  clearly  distinguishes 
such  deliveries  from  those  on  the  reparation  account.  The  only 
report  of  restorations  made  by  the  Reparation  Commission, 
covering  the  period  up  to  December  31,  1920,  specified  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Agricultoal  material — France,  13,546  machines;  Belgium,  14 — Total,  13,560. 

Industrial  material — ^France,  184,161  tons;  Belgiiun,  87,046  tons — Total,  271,207. 

Rolhng  stock:  Locomotives — France,  13;  Belgium,  394 — Total,  407. 

Rolling  stock:  Freight  cars — France,  6,031;  Belgium,  12,897 — Total,  18,928. 

Belgium  has  received  a  very  large  amount  of  restitution  from 
Germany.  A  special  report  from  American  Trade  Commissioner, 
S.  H.  Cross,  at  Brussels  stated  that  the  total  of  restitutions  to 
Belgium  amounted  to  4,388,945,000  francs  early  in  1921.  The 
amount  included  railroad  material  valued  at  1,607,330,575  francs; 
stocks  and  |)onds  to  the  value  of  200,000,000,  and  agricultural 
machinery  200,000,000  francs.^ 

lie  Temps,  May  16,  1922,  2;  Economic  Review,  V.  659. 

^New  York  Times,  Februarv  9,  1921. 
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The  London  Stock  Exchange  Gazette  calculates  that  up  to  March 
31,  1922,  restitution  values  to  the  extent  of  7,090,302,017  gold 
marks  had  been  received^ 

The  principle  of  restitution  is  entirely  just,  especially  senti¬ 
mentally.  The  return  of  identified  objects  to  their  owners  is, 
however,  justified  only  if  it  cancels  the  claim  for  damage  to  which 
non-return  gives  rise.  The  Reparation  Commission  took  account 
of  this  and  in  allowing  claims  for  the  basis  of  the  Schedule  of  Pay¬ 
ments  sought  to  cut  out  items  which  it  was  known  would  be  re¬ 
stored.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  principle  of  restitution 
resulted  in  considerable  economic  waste,  not  to  mention  a  certain 
unfairness  involved  in  setting  up  one  sinistre  completely  because 
his  property  had  only  been  transferred  while  leaving  another 
without  indemnity  because  his  property  had  been  destroyed.  These 
and  other  considerations  caused  great  difiiculty  and  there  resulted 
a  series  of  agreements  between  creditor  states  and  ex-enemy 
powers  providing  for  substitutes  for  restitution. 

All  of  these  agreements^  were  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Reparation  Commission  to  enable  creditor  states  to  get  the  things 
they  did  want  and  which  Germany  was  willing  to  supply  without 
credit  under  the  circumstances.  The  French  agreement  of  October 
6,  1921,  reads :  ® 

Contract  of  Substitution  for  Industrial  Material 

1.  Winding  np  of  the  French  organization  for  restitution  will  take 
place  after  the  shipment  of  material  remaining  to  be  delivered.  Germany 
will  retain  ownership  of  the  industrial  material  dealt  with  by  Art.  238  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  remaining  on  her  territory,  for  which  France  shall 
not  have  given  shipping  orders  within  60  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
present  agreement. 

2.  In  the  eight  months  following  this  signing,  Germany  will  deliver 
120,000  tons  of  industrial  material,  chosen  by  France  preferably  from 
the  stocks  and  depots  of  the  German  Government  and  received  by  France 

^New  York  Times,  July  30,  1922. 

^Restitution  required  a  personnel,  the  services  being  made  up  of  French  and 
Belgian  nationals  having  headquarters  at  Wiesbaden.  By  the  end  of  January, 
1922,  the  work  was  about  completed  and  Mr.  Boyden  inspected  the  offices  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  employes,  whose  work  had  been  much  lightened  by  the 
substitution  agreements  (Le  Temps,  January  28,  1922,  p.  4). 

^Translated  from  Le  Temps,  October  9,  1921. 
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in  accordance  with  commercial  usages.  This  material  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  new;  used  material  may  be  delivered,  provided  it  is  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  material  will  be  delivered  at  the  cost  of  Germany,  customs  charges 
being  borne  by  France. 

Germany  recognizes  a  debt  to  France  of  a  sum  of  158,000,000  marks 
gold.  This  sum  will  be  paid  as  follows : 

From  the  signing  of  the  present  agreement,  the  German  Government 
will  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Government,  in  full  ownership  and 
without  cost,  an  irrevocable  credit  of  158,000,000  marks  gold,  bearing 
interest  at  5%  per  annum,  dating  from  the  60th  day  after  the  signing  of 
the  present  agreement.  This  credit  will  be  opened  to  the  account  of 
France  in  a  branch  of  the  Reichsbank  situated  in  Rhenish  territory  and 
designated  by  France.  It  will  be  utilized  by  France  for  orders  to  be 
given  before  December  31,  1925. 

The  orders  shall  be  for  industrial  material  to  be  manufactured  in 
Germany.  The  choice  is  reserved  to  France,  but  the  orders  as  a  whole 
shall  be  divided  among  the  various  German  industries  and  allotted  to 
the  various  German  regions. 

The  technical,  commercial  and  financial  conditions  of  these  orders 
shall  be  determined  by  direct  discussion  between  the  French  purchaser 
and  the  German  seller.  In  case  of  disagreement,  recourse  will  be  had  to 
arbitration  through  a  commission  made  up  (1)  of  a  representative  of  the 
French  Government,  (2)  of  a  representative  of  the  German  Government, 
and  (3)  a  person  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Decisions  rendered  will  be  immediately  effective. 

Payments  for  orders  shall  be  made  by  means  of  checks  drawn  either 
by  the  French  Government  or  by  physical  or  moral  persons  indicated  by 
it,  in  the  latter  case  with  the  visa  of  an  organ  designated  by  the  French 
Government,  by  way  of  control.  These  checks  shall  be  made  out  to  the 
order  of  the  German  seller. 

At  the  time  of  visaing  the  check,  the  French  organ  of  control  shall 
notify  the  branch  of  the  Reichsbank  wherein  the  credit  is  opened  of  its 
issuance. 

From  the  date  of  this  notification  and  during  a  maximum  period  of 
10  days  thereafter,  the  German  Government  shall  possess  the  right  of 
assuring  itself  that  the  operation  in  connection  with  which  the  check  is 
issued  is  genuine.  If  the  operation  was  fictitious,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be^re  the  expiration  of  the  10  days  notify  its  opposition  to 
paying  the  check. 

Except  for  this  specific  case,  wherein  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  it, 
the  German  Government  pledges  itself  to  order  the  Reichsbank  to  pay  on 
presentation,  before  the  expiration  of  the  10-day  period  and  within  the 
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limit  of  158,000,000  marks  gold,  with  accrued  mterest,  all  checks  beariug 
the  visa  of  the  French  organ  of  control,  all  agreements  not  having  the 
approval  of  the  French  Government  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Orders  sent  to  Germany  for  charging  against  the  above  credit  shall 
not  be  snbject  to  any  tax  or  impost  of  any  kind,  and  shall  be  guaranteed 
against  any  requisition  or  other  measures  interfering  with  the  exercise 
of  the  right  accorded  to  France. 

As  soon  as  possible  an  agent  of  the  French  Government  and  an  agent 
of  the  German  Government  shall  fix  the  practical  and  technical  conditions 
for  handling  the  credit,  especially  as  regards  all  qnestions  of  exchange. 

German  Miutaey  and  Naval  Materiel 

Not  counting  as  part  of  reparation,  but  yet  involving  important 
destruction  of  manufactured  material,  is  the  surrender  of  military 
and  naval  implements.  The  following  statistics  respecting  this 
material  are  beheved  to  be  authentic  as  represented: 

MATERIEL  SURRENDERED  TO  INTERALLIED  MILITARY  CONTROL 


COMMISSION^ 

Amount 

Remaining 

Nature  of  Amount  Surrendered  Amount  Destroyed  for 

MaUriel  to  Sept.  8,  ’B1  to  Sept.  8,  'B1  Destruction 

Guns  and  barrels  of  aU 

kinds^ .  32,937  32,835  102 

Shells,  loaded .  35,321,956  or  34,277,958  or  1,044,015  or 

11,226  tons  10,151,8  tons  1,074.2  tons 

Minenwerfer  .  .  ^  .  11,540  11,354  186 

Machine  guns^  ....  86,439  83,587  2,852 

Small  arms  (rifles  and 

carbines) .  4,322,963  4,159,911  163,052 


Small  arms  ammunition  445,939,000  355,363,400  90,575,600 

Note:  All  war  materiel  surrendered  by  the  Reichswehr,  SicherheitsjtoKzei  and 
Einwohnerwehr  is  included  in  the  above  totals. 

^Letter  of  J.  M.  Wainwright,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  November  7,  1921 
(279-L-3  G-2).  A  dispatch  by  Cyril  Brown  of  December  11,  1921,  to  the  New 
York  Times  gives  figures  slightly  larger  in  most  instances.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that 
“Germany’s  disarmament  is  97%  complete  as  regards  artillery  and  93%  complete 
as  regards  machine  guns  and  rifles.” 

“Surrender  of  2,500  heavy  and  2,500  field  guns  and  3,000  trench  mortars  imder 
armistice  agreement  of  November  11,  1918,  Clause  IV,  apparently  additional. 

^Surrender  of  25,000  machine  guns  under  armistice  agreement  of  November  11, 
1918,  Clause  IV,  apparently  additional. 
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MATERIEL  SURRENDERED  TO  INTERALLIED  AERONAUTICAL 
CONTROL  COMMISSION 

Surrendered  Destroyedl 


Aeroplanes* . 

516 

14,159 

Seaplanes . . 

58 

Airships . 

8 

3 

Balloons . 

24 

65 

Engines  . 

4,090 

25,002 

Sheds  and  hangars . 

116 

196 

Machine  guns . 

632 

7,628 

Bombs . 

17,032 

214,042 

NAVAL  MATERIEL  SURRENDERED® 

All  vessels  broken  up,  unless  indicated  as  incorporated  (IN.)  in  the  present 
owner’s  fleet. 

Battleships — To  Great  Britain,  5 — Baden,  Helgoland,  Posen,  Rheinland  and 
Westfalen.  To  Japan,  2 — Oldenburg  and  Nassau.  To  France,  1 — Thuringen. 
To  the  United  States,  1 — Ostfriesland. 

Light  cruisers — To  Great  Britain,  6 — Niirnberg,  Stettin,  Stuttgart,  Danzig, 
Miinchen  and  Liibeck.  To  France,  5 — Emden,  Konigsberg  (IN.)  Regensburg 
(IN.),  Stralsund  (IN.),  and  Kolberg  (IN.).  To  Italy,  3 — Pillau  (IN.),  Graudenz 
(IN.),  and  Strassburg  (IN.).  To  Japan,  1 — Augsburg.  To  the  United  States, 
1 — Frankfurt. 

FlotiUa  leaders — To  France,  1 — S.  113  (IN.).  To  Italy,  1 — V.  116  (IN.). 
Destroyers — To  Great  Britain,  39 — S.  137,  V.  128,  V.  125,  B.  98  (wrecked), 

G.  95,  G.  92,  V.  82,  V.  81  (foundered),  V.  73,  V.  71,  S.  54  (foimdered),  S.  51  (foun¬ 
dered),  V.  44,  V.  28,  V.  26,  S.  24,  T.  197,  T.  195,  T.  193,  T.  192,  T.  189,  T.  186,  T. 
184,  T.  183,  T.  182,  T.  180,  T.  179,  T.  178,  T.  176,  T.  174,  T.  173,  T.  169,  T.  166, 
T.  165,  T.  164,  T.  163,  T.  161,  T.  160,  and  T.  159.  To  France,  11— H.  147  (IN.), 

H.  146  (IN.),  S.  139  (IN.),  S.  135  (IN.),  S.  134  (IN.),  S.  133  (IN.),  V.  130  (IN.), 
V.  126,  V.  100,  V.  79  (IN.),  V.  46.  To  Japan,  4— V.  127,  V.  SO,  S.  60,  and  T.  181. 
To  Italy,  2— B.  97  (IN.),  S.  63  (IN.).  To  United  States,  3— S.  1S2,  G.  102,  and  V. 43. 

Torpedo-Boats — AU  50  boats  allocated  to  Great  Britain  to  be  broken  up,  with 
the  exception  of  six  to  be  selected  by  Brazil  and  six  by  Poland  from  those  at  Rosyth, 
which  after  disarmament  are  being  used  for  pohce  purposes.  On  November  4, 
1919,  Brazil  received  the  V.  105,  V.  106,  A.  74,  A.  76,  A.  81,  and  A.  93,  and  Poland 
the  V.  108,  A.  59,  A.  64,  A.  68,  A.  69,  and  A.  80. 

The  auxiliary  vessel  Cyclops  also  broken  up  by  Great  Britain. 

On  June  21,  1919,  10  battleships,  five  battle  cruisers,  five  light  cruisers,  and  28 
destroyers  of  the  interned  German  ships  were  sunk  at  Scapa  by  the  Germans, 
but  the  cruisers  Niirnberg,  Emden  and  Frankfurt,  with  several  of  the  destroyers, 
were  salved,  and  these  are  in  the  foregoing  list. 

includes  destruction  by  Germany  under  interallied  supervision. 

^Surrender  of  l,VoO  aeroplanes  under  armistice  agreement  of  November  11,  1918, 
Clause  IV,  apparently  additional. 

3Data  from  the  London  Times,  October  12  and  November  17,  1919.  For  the 
disposition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet,  see  League  of  Nations,  HI,  303. 
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JUNK  VALUE  CLAIMED 


The  Germans  have  wished  to  secure  the  value  of  the  materials 
in  these  implements  of  war  as  a  direct  credit  to  reparation,  but 
have  been  successful  only  as  respects  army  and  air  material.  A 
decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  on  February  10,  1920, 
respecting  army  material,  said: 

The  word  “livres”  of  the  French  text,  “surrendered”  of  the  English  text, 
of  Art.  169  must,  since  it  implies  no  restriction  in  the  treaty,  be  taken  in  its 
absolute  sense,  i.e.,  that  the  surrender  involves  transfer  and  ownership. 
Consequently,  the  produce  of  destroyed  material  must  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies  for  free  disposal  by  them  at  their  convenience.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  hardly  desirable  to  see  the  commissions  of  control  transformed 
into  commercial  agencies  responsible  for  selling  in  Germany  the  produce 
of  the  destruction  of  war  material  surrendered  to  them.  The  work  of  these 
commissions  will  therefore  be  ended  when  they  have  insured  the  collection 
of  destroyed  material  in  places  appointed  by  them.^ 

The  Reparation  Commission  will  have  power  to  fix  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  for  the  sale  of  such  destroyed  material,  for  collecting  money  due 
and  for  crediting  the  sums  thus  collected  to  Germany  toward  the  repara¬ 
tion  account. 

Dr.  Goppert,  the  German  representative  at  Paris,  discussed 
this  decision  in  a  memorandum,  covered  by  a  letter  of  April  20, 
1920,  in  which  it  was  argued  in  substance: 

In  order  that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
may  have  the  desired  effect  the  single  provisions  must,  rather,  always  be 
taken  in  connection  with  their  context. 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation  of 
armaments,  Germany  has  undertaken  to  observe  the  provisions  laid 
down  in  Part  V  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  provisions  of  that  part  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  are  to  be  considered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
disarmament  of  Germany.  The  treaty  of  peace  seeks  to  obtain  this  aim, 
i.e.,  the  disarmament  of  Germany  by  various  ways.  In  one  place  it 
obliges  Germany  to  surrender  to  the  allied  powers  material  in  excess  of 
the  quantities  allowed.  To  this  category,  for  instance,  belong  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  which  Germany  is  obliged  to  surrender  aeronautical  material. 
In  this  case,  the  treaty  of  peace  allows  the  allied  powers  a  claim  to 
ownership  of  the  material  to  be  surrendered.  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
treaty  of  peace  provides  in  another  place  that  material  no  longer  required 

'^The  Military  Conimission  was  greatly  reduced  in  personnel  on  January  1,  1922, 
and  the  Air  Commission  ceased  to  function  on  May  5,  1022,  in  accordance  with 
Art.  202  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  {Le  Temps,  February  12,  1922). 
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for  the  arming  of  the  army  allowed  to  Germany  and  the  navy  is  to  be 
surrendered,  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  The  disarmament  is 
in  this  case  to  be  effected,  not  by  the  surrender,  but  by  the  destruction. 
It  is  therefore  expressly  stated  in  Arts.  169  and  192,  par.  2,  of  the  treaty 
of  peace:  “to  be  surrendered,  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.”  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  from  the  context  of  these  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  that  the  surrender  of  war  material  under  Arts.  169,  par.  1,  and  192, 
par.  2,  implies  surrender,  not  for  ownership,  but  merely  for  the  execution 
and  control  of  the  destruction.  The  powers  of  disposal  of  the  allied  powers 
are  then  exhausted,  so  that  a  claim  by  the  allied  powers  to  ownership  of 
the  products  of  destruction  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  treaty  of  peace — 
still  less,  as  the  control  exercised  by  the  commissions  of  control  offers  every 
guaranty  that  those  materials  will  not  be  used  for  the  construction  of  war 
materials  .1 

Up  to  January  81,  1922,  Germany  had  been  credited  with 
41,729,970  gold  marks  by  the  commission  on  account  of  sales  of 
destroyed  war  material  surrendered  in  Germany.  There  remained 
115,000,000  paper  marks,  after  deducting  expenses,  not  yet  con¬ 
verted  into  gold  marks.  The  war  material  surrendered  outside  of 
Germany  resulted  in  no  credit.  No  credit  has  been  reported  for 
Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  war  material  surrendered. 
Fleet  material  of  all  kinds  has  resulted  in  no  credit. 


^Protocols  and  Correspondence  between  the  Supreme  Coimcil  and  the  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  and  the  German  Government  and  the  German  Peace  Delegation 
between  January  10,  1920,  and  July  17,  1920,  respecting  the  Execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  of  Jxme  28,  1919,  Nos.  109  and  142. 
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the  League  on  the  Work  of  the  Council.  59  p.  33)^  cm.  (As¬ 


sembly  Document  No.  37.  20/48/37.) .  .60 

French  and  English. 

Repoet  to  the  Second  Assembly  on  the  Work  of  the  Council. 

(Document  No.  A  9.)  190  p .  1-70 


Contents:  1.  The  General  Work  of  the  Council;  2.  Measures  taken  in  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Resolutions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Assembly;  3.  The  Work  of 
the  Secretariat. 

Repoet  to  the  Thied  Assembly  of  the  League  on  the  Work  of 
the  Conncil  and  on  the  Measures  taken  to  execute  the  Deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Assembly  [and  Supplementaby  Repoet].  83,  22 
p.  (A.  6. 1922.) . $1-00 


Assembly  and  Council 

The  Aalaistd  Islands’  Question.  Report  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Commission  of  Rapporteurs. 
53  double  pages.  32  cm.  (Document  du  Conseil  B  7. 

21/68/106.) . •.••••• 

Albania.  General  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  and  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May  14th,  1922.  15  p. 

32^  cm.  (Extract  No.  3  from  Official  Journal.) . 

Report  of  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Covenant.  5,  5  p. 

32  cm.  (A  55.  1922._V.)  •  •  . L  '  '  '  i 

Espeeanto  aip  an  International  Auxiliary  Language.  Report  of 
the  General  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted  by 
the  Third  Assembly.  1922.  57  p.  21  cm.  ...... 

The  Genoa  Conpeeence  and  the  Leagne  of  Nations.  Memo- 
randum  by  the  Secretary-General.  6,  6  p.  cm.  (C.  423. 

M.  257.  1922.) . 


Selection  of  the  Non-Permanent  Members  of  the  Council.  6,  6  p. 

32  cm.  (A  147.  1922.) . $0.10 

Report  by  the  First  Committee  on  Increase  in  Number  of  Non- 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Council.  4, 4p.  32  cm.  (A  119. 

1922.) . 10 

Photographic  Views.  La  Societb  des  Nations.  Son  activite  par 
I’image.  Deuxieme  Assemblee,  Geneve,  1921.  63  p.  273^ 

1;  cm.  103  illustrations .  1,00 

Russian  Refugees.  General  report  on  the  work  accomplished  up 
j:  to  March  15th,  1922,  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  high  commis- 
sioner  of  the  League  of  Nations.  14  pages.  32)4  cm.  (C. 

T;'  124.  M.  74.  1922.) . 15 

Russian  Refugees.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee,  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Third  Assembly.  Rapporteur:  M.  Ador,  Dele¬ 
gate  of  Switzerland.  5, 5p.  32  cm.  (A.  129.  1922.) . 10 


PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 

I.  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists.  Documents  presented  to  the 
committee  relating  to  existing  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 


Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  [Harrow,  H.  M. 

Stationery  Office,  1920.]  v,  373  p.  33j^  cm . $13.00 

H.  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists.  Proces-verbaux  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee,  June  16th- July  24th,  1920, 
with  annexes.  The  Hague,  Van  Langenhuysen  Brothers,  1920. 
iv,  779  p.  33  cm . 14.00 


HI.  Documents  Concerning  the  Action  Taken  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  Article  14  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court  (not  including  material  collected  for,  or  the  minutes 
of,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists).  284  double  pages, 
tables.  33  cm . .  13.00 

French  and  English  texts. 


Price  of  the  set . 40.00 

N.B.  The  volumes  were  originally  printed  in  very  limited  editions  for  official  use. 
Only  a  few  sets  are  available. 


The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  20  p.  24 
cm . 

Explanatory  statement  by  A.  Hammarskjold,  registrar  of  the  Court. 


$0.15 


Court  Reports 

Collection  of  Advisory  Opinions . Various 

The  reports  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  will  consist  of  at 
least  two  series  of  which  the  foregoing  is  Series  B.  For  the  present  both  series 
will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  at  prices  based  on  the  size  of  the  separate  publica¬ 
tions. 

Standing  orders  may  be  given  for  all  series. 


FINANCIAL 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Financial  Conference, 
Brussels,  1920,  Vols.  I-III 

I.  Report  of  the  Conference.  47  p.  303/2  cm . $0.50 

II.  Verbatim  Record  of  the  Debates,  iv,  168  p . .  1.50 

III.  Statements  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  the  Countries 

represented  at  the  Conference,  xv,  210  p .  2.50 

Set  of  Volumes  I,  II  and  III . .  4.20 

Documents  of  the  Conference,  Vols.  IV-V 

IV.  Statistical  Memoranda  on  Currency,  Public  Finance,  and 

Trade . Out  of  print 

Contents:  Paper  No.  Ill  (Revised  edition).  Currency  Statistics.  63  p.  2  fold, 
tables.  Paper  No.  IV  (Revised  edition).  Public  Finance.  215  p.  Paper  No.  V 
(Revised  edition).  International  Trade.  83  p. 

V.  Memoranda  of  Economic  Experts.  129  p . Out  of  print 

Contents:  Paper  No.  XIII.  Monetary  problems:  1,  Introduction  and  Joint 
Statement  of  Economic  Experts;  2,  Memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  J. 
Bruins;  3,  Memorandum  on  the  World’s  Monetary  Problems.  By  Prof.  Gustav 
Cassel;  4,  Memorandum  on  Credit,  Currency  and  Exchange  Fluctuations.  By 
Prof.  A.  C.  PiGou;  5,  Notes  on  the  Financial  and  Monetary  Situation.  By  Charles 
Gide;  6,  Memorandum  prepared  by  Prof.  Panteleoni.  Paper  No.  XIV.  Price 
of  Silver.  By  G.  Findlay  Shirras. 
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Papers  of  the  Conference 

The  contents  of  Vols.  IV  and  V,  Documents,  are  available  in  separate 
pamphlet  form  as  follows: 

Currency  Statistics.  47  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No.  III.)  ....  $0.50 

Public  Finance.  97  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No.  IV.) .  1-00 

International  Trade.  68  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No.  V.)  .  .  .  . 
International  Trade.  Diagrams.  Appendix  to  Paper  No.  V. 

50  p.  28  cm . r.'  ‘  f 

Monetary  Problems.  (1)  Introduction  and  Joint  Statement  of 
Economic  Experts.  5p.  32)/^  cm.  (Paper  No.  XIII.)  .  .  . 
Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  International  Financial  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Brussels.  By  Dr.  G.  W.  J.  Bruins,  professor  of  the 
Rotterdam  University  of  Commerce.  24  p.  32  cm.  (Paper 

No.  XIII,  2.) . . . A  -r.-  :  ■ 

Memorandum  on  the  World’s  Monetary  Problems.  By  Gustav 

Cassel.  .  45  p.  32  cm.  (Paper  No.  XIII,  3.) . 

Memorandum  on  Credit,  Currency  and  Exchange  Fluctua¬ 
tions.  By  A.  C.  Pigou.  15  p.  32  cm.  (Paper  No.  XIII,  4.) 

Notes  on  the  Financial  and  Monetary  Situation.  By  Charles 
Gide.  7  p.  33  cm.  (Paper  No.  XIII,  5.)  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  • 

Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  International  Financial  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Brussels.  By  M.  Panteleoni,  professor  of  Rome  Uni¬ 
versity.  19  double  pages.  32  cm.  (Paper  No.  XIII,  6.)  .  . 

Price  of  Silver.  By  G.  Findlay  Shirras  (Director  of  Statistics 
to  the  Government  of  India).  18  p.  33)4  cm.  (Paper  No. 

XIV.) . 


50 
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Other  papers  of  the  Conference  are  available  as  follows,  in  separate 


pamphlets  only: 

Draft  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  International  Financial  Con¬ 
ference.  3  double  pages.  3234  cni . $0.10 

A  World  Currency.  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  International  Financial  Conference.  By 
Jean  van  de  Putte,  delegate  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

11  p.  3234  cm . 15 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  25  p.  3234  cm .  .25 

Memorial  on  International  Finance  and  Currency  with  relative 

documents.  43  p.  3234  cm.  (Paper  No.  I.) . 40 


Memorial  on  international  finance  and  currency  submitted  to  various  Govern¬ 
ments  (January  15,  1920);  Reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Great 
Britain,  February  11,  1920;  Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiuy,  U.S.A.,  1919;  Foreign  Financing,  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.  by  Secretary  Glass,  January  28,  1920. 


Economic  Declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council,  approved  on 

March  8,  1920.  12  p.  3234  cm.  (Paper  No.  II.) . $0.25 

Official  Statistics  on  Retail  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries.  Memo¬ 
randum  by  Professor  Arthur  Lyon  Bowley.  6  p.  3234  cm. 

(Paper  No.  VII.) . 10 

Coal  Statistics.  25  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No.  VTTT  ) . 25 

Introduction.  Tables  of  Production  and  Consumption. 

The  European  Transport  Situation.  12  p.  32)4  cm.  (Paper 

No.IX.) . 25 

A  report  compiled  by  the  Communication  Section,  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

Relief  Credits  and  the  Promotion  of  Export.  A  summary  of 

Government  measures.  22  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No.  X.).  .20 


Introduction,  (a)  Memorandum  by  the  Relief  Credits  Committee;  (b)  Ameri¬ 
can  Measures  to  promote  Export;  (c)  British  Export  Credits  Scheme;  (d)  French 
National  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade. 


Exchange  Control,  (a)  Introduction  and  Summary  of  Decrees; 

(b)  Texts  of  Decrees.  173  p.  29  cm.  (Paper  No.  XI.)  .  .  .  $1.60 
Solutions  Proposed  :  A  summary  of  schemes  for  remedying 
present  financial  difficulties.  86  p.  28  cm.  (Paper  No. 

XII.) . .  .85 

Currencies  After  the  War.  A  Survey  of  Conditions  in  Various 
Countries.  Compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  London,  Harrison  & 

Sons,  1920.  xvi,  254  p.  22  cm . Out  of  print 

Memorandum  on  Currency.  1913-1921.  Geneva,  1922.  115  p. 

32  cm . $1.50 


“The  Coimcil  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  its  meeting  of  December  14,  1920, 
decided  .  .  .  that  the  study  of  currency  conditions  begun  in  preparation  for  the 
International  Financial  Conference  at  Brussels  should  be  continued.  .  .  .  With 
a  view  to  carrying  out  this  decision,  the  various  Member  States  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  supply  information  concerning  the  circulation  of  currency,  stocks  of 
gold,  deposits  in  commercial  and  sayings, banks,  rates,  of  discount,  etc.” 


Memoranbum  on  Central  Banks.  1913, 1918-1921.  55  p.  tables. 

28  X  30  cm . $0.70 

Contains  a  statement  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  various  central  banks  as  at  the 
end  of  1913,  1918  and  1921,  the  various  balance  sheets  being  smnmarized  in  so  far 
as  possible  upon  a  uniform  system. 

Memorandxjm  on  Public  Finance,  1921.  Geneva,  1922.  160  p. 

Sl}/2  cm . $2'06 

A  review  of  the  financial  position  of  nearly  aU  European  and  certain  extra- 
European  countries,  with  an  analysis  of  the  latest  closed  accounts  and  budget 
estimates,  the  composition  of  the  Public,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Debt,  claims  on 
Foreign  Governments,  etc. 

Memorandum  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  the  Free  City  of 

Danzig.  By  M.  Avenol . press 

Austria 

Financial  Reconstitution  of  Austria.  Report  of  the  Financial 
Committee  of  the  Council.  (With  relevant  papers.)  ii,  103, 
ii  p.  33}/2  cm . $1.00 

French  and  English. 

The  Restoration  of  Austria.  57  p.  32  cm.  (C.  716.  M.  428.)  .50 


PROVISIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COMMITTEE 
The  Reciprocal  Treatment  of  Branches  of  Foreign  Banlis  in 
Different  Countries.  By  M.  Marcus  Wallenberg.  20  double 

pages.  333^  cm.  (E.  F.  S.  80.  A  46.) . $0.40 

Reports  Presented  by  the  Committee  in  September,  1921,  to- 
aether  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
upon  such  Reports.  84  p.  32  cm.  (C.  92.  M.  4L  1922.  D.)  .8 

Report  on  the  Unification  of  the  Laws  of  Different  Countries  re- 
latmg  to  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  M.  J.  A.  Barboza  Carneiro. 

31  double  pages.  33  cm.  (E.  F.  S.  H-)  •.  /.  ,■  '  Vncin  i 

International  Statistical  Commission.  (Pans— October,  1J2U.1 
Report  (by  M.  Lucien  March)  with  annexes.  35  double  pages. 

32)^  cm.  (A.  10.  1921.  E.  F.  S.  74.)  . 

Report  from  the  Economic  and  Financial  Organisation  [to  the 

Third  Assembly].  33,  31  p.  32  cm.  (A.  59.  1922.)  ...  -60 


Economic  Committee 

Report  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Raw  Materials  Problem.  By 
the  Provisional  Economic  and  Financial  Committee.  With 
relevant  documents  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Professor 
Gini.  (C.51.M.  18.  1922.11.  E.  F.  S.  191.)  2  vols.  33  cm.  . 


(1) 


Financial  Committee 

Memorandum  on  Double  Taxation.  By  Sir  Basil  P. 
Blackett.  (2)  Note  on  the  Effect  of  Double  iaxation 
UDon  the  placing  of  Investments  abroad,  prepared  for  and  cn- 
culated  by  Sir  Basil  P.  Blackett.  (E.  F.  S.  16.  A  16.  1921.) 

43  double  pages.  333^  cm . ;  '  '  '  i.  ’  A  i  ' 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Situation  of  Albania,  by  Prolessor 
Albert  Calmes  (Luxembourg).  (Provisional  Economic  and 
Financial  Committee.  Financial  Committee.  G.  706.  IVl. 
417.  1922.  II.  Annex  to  C.  652.)  . 
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_  Annex  to  the  Financial  Committee’s  report  to  the  Council  on  its 
eighth  session,  held  in  Geneva,  in  September,  1922. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FINANCE 
Reports  submitted  by  the  Fourth  Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Second  Assembly  on  Questions  of  Finance.  49  double  pages. 

(C.  432.  M.  311.  1921.  X.) . $0.60 

PERMANENT  MANDATES  COMMISSION 


Minutes  of  the  first  session,  held  in  Geneva,  October  4th  to  8th, 

1921.  49  double  pages.  33  cm.  (C.  416.  M.  296.  1921.  VI.)  $1.00 
Minutes  of  the  Second  Session  held  in  Geneva,  August  1st  to  11th, 

1922.  103  p.  32)/^  cm.  (A.  36. 1922.  VI.) .  1.00 

Report  on  the  Second  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Council.  8  double  pages.  32  cm.  (A.  39.  1922.)  .15 

Report  presented  by  the  Sixth  Committee  to  the  Third  Assembly. 

3,  3  p.  32  cm.  (A  72.  1922.  VI.) . 10 

Observations  of  the  Commission.  11  double  pages.  32  cm. 

(A  35.  1922.) . 25 

Mandates  approved  are  available  as  follows  at  15  cents  each: 

British  Mandate  for  East  Africa.  6,  6  p.  32  cm.  (C.  449  (1)  a. 

Mi  345  a.  1922.) 

British  Mandate  for  Togoland.  8,  8  p.  32  cm.  (C.  449  (1)  h. 

_  _M.  345  h.  1922.) 

British  Mandate  for  the  Cameroons.  8,  8  p.  32  cm.  (C.  449  (1)  c. 

M.  345  c.  1922.) 

French  Mandate  for  Togoland.  8,  8  p.  32  cm.  (C.  449  (1)  d. 

M.  345  d.  1922.) 

French  Mandate  for  the  Cameroons.  8,  8  p.  32  cm.  (C.  449  (1)  e. 

M.  345  e.  1922.) 

Belgian  Mandate  for  East  Africa.  6,  6  p.  (C.  449  (1)  f.  M.  345  f 
1922.) 

Mandate  for  Palestine.  8,  8  p.  32  cm.  (C.  529.  M.  314.  1922.) 
Mandate  for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  7,  7  p.  32  cm.  (C.  528. 

M.  313.) 

ARMAMENTS 


$0.30 
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Report  op  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  on  Armaments. 
Geneva,  September  15,  1921.  16  double  pages.  32  cm. 

(Second  Assembly.  A  81.  1921.) . 

Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  presented  by  the  Third  Com¬ 
mittee.  Rapporteur:  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  representative  of 
South  Africa.  8  double  pages.  (Second  Assembly.  A  158. 

1921.) . 

Report  op  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  on  Armaments. 

83  p.  3134  cm.  (A.  31.1922  C.  631.  1922.  [C.  T.  A.  173.]  ) 
Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  of  the  Third  Committee  to  the 
Thud  Assembly.  Rapporteur:  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  14,  14  n. 

33  cm.  (A.  124.  1922.  IX.  [A.  IH.  17.  1922.]  )  . 

Budget  Expenditure  on  National  Defence,  1913  and  1920-1922. 
Geneva,  September,  1922.  51  p.  32  cm.  (A.  31  (a).  1922.) 

ContaiM  accounts  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  India,  Canada.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand. 
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Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom. 

CoNFEBBNCE  relative  a  la  non-fortification  et  a  la  neutralisation 
des  lies  d’ Aland  tenue  a  Geneve,  du  10  au  20  octobre  1921. 

Actes  de  la  conference,  iv,  82  p.,  fold,  map.  323^  cm.  •  •  •  $1.00 
Convention  relative  a  la  non-fortification  et  a  la  neutralisation 

des  lies  d’ Aland.  5  p.  32^/^  cm.  Map . 40 

Signed  at  Geneva  October,  20,  1921,  by  representatives  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  British  Empire,  Italy,  Latvia,  Poland  and  Sweden. 
Compare  Official  Journal,  Special  Supplements  Nos.  1  and  3. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMISSIONS  SECTION 
Saar  Basin.  Special  Report  from  the  Governing  Commission  on 
the  Economic  Situation  in  the  Territory.  Geneva,  December 
30th,  1921.  14  p.  33  cm.  (C.  556.  M.  392.  1921.  I.)  .  .  $0.15 
Protection  of  Minorities.  Report  presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  Sixth  Committee.  Rapporteur:  M.  Motta.  4,  4  p. 

32  cm.  (A.  83.  1922.  I.)  ......  ^ . .  . .  •  -10 

Convention  Germano-polonaise  relative  a  la  Haute  Silesie, 

faite  a  Geneve  le  15  mai  1922.  309  p.  243^  cm .  2.40 

This  treaty,  the  longest  ever  made,  606  articles,  establishes  the  regime  under 
which  Upper  Silesia  is  to  be  governed  for  15  years. 


HEALTH  SECTION 


54 


Report  of  the  Epidemic  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

p.  46  plates.  243^  cm.  (Second  Assembly,  A.  16.)  .....  $0.80 

Provisional  Health  Committee.  Minutes  of  the  first  session  held 
in  Geneva,  August  25th-29th,  1921.  34  p.  33  cm.  (C.  400. 

M.  280.  1921.  III.) . 

The  Provisional  Health  Committee  was  established  by  the  First  Assenibly  to 
complete  and  co-operate  with  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health,  established 
at  Paris  by  the  convention  of  December  9,  1907. 

- Minutes  of  the  Second  Session  held  in  Paris,  October 

20th-22nd,  1921.  49  double  pages,  11  plates.  32)^  cm.  (C. 

471.  M.346.  1921.  III.)  . . ,• 

- Minutes  of  the  Third  Session  held  in  Paris,  May  11th- 

16th,  1922.  29  p.  32)/^  cm.  (C.  366.  M.  217.  1922.  HI.)  .40 

- Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Session  held  at  Geneva,  August 

14th  to  21st,  1922.  80,  77  p.  (C.  555.  M.  337.  1922.  III.)  1.50 

Epidemiological  Intelligence.  Eastern  Europe  in  1921.  No.  1. 
January  14th,  1922.  53  p.,  charts.  243^  cm.  ....... 

Epidemics  in  Russia  since  1914.  Report  to  the  Health  Committee 
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IV.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OBLIGATION 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  debt  and  the  payments  on  it 
have  been  discussed.  The  debt  was  not  determined  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  in  fact  is  not  finally  determined  even  now.  It  therefore 
offers  a  double  point  of  view  for  study,  the  amoimt  of  it  based 
upon  damage  done  and  the  amount  of  it  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties.  The  first  point  of  view  has  already  been  set  forth 
in  detail  by  the  citation  and  orderly  arrangement  of  official  figures. 
The  second  point  of  view  has  not  been  based  exclusively  upon  such 
physical  appraisals.  It  has  developed  a  pohtical  rather  than  an 
economic  history.  Until  March,  1921,  the  creditor  states  sought 
to  fix  the  whole  obligation  in  meetings  of  their  Supreme  Council, 
notwithstanding  that  the  treaty  clearly  assigned  that  duty  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  by  Art.  233.  The  treaty  provided  that 
the  obligation  should  be  fixed  by  May  1,  1921,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  creditors,  having  failed  to  reach  a  pohtical  agreement, 
remitted  to  the  commission  the  duty  which  belonged  to  it.  Ham¬ 
pered  by  shortness  of  time  and  incompleteness  of  facts,  the  com¬ 
mission  fixed  the  total  sum  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  for  all 
debtors.  While  the  commission  was  at  work,  Germany  sought 
repeatedly  the  independent  intervention  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  avoided  by  the  newly  inaugurated  Harding  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5,  1921,  remains  the  measure 
of  the  obligation  of  the  debtors,  which  can  not  be  reduced  except 
by  decision  of  the  creditor  states  themselves.  Its  history  is  essen¬ 
tially  political  and  the  salient  phases  of  it  must  be  examined  before 
a  closer  look  is  taken  at  the  way  reparation  has  operated  in  practice. 

1.  SuPBEME  Council’s  Effobts  to  Fix  a  Figube 

The  effort  to  determine  the  amount  of  reparation  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  began  while  the  victorious  powers  were  formulating 
the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  were  handed  to  the 
Germans  on  May  7,  1919.  In  the  comments  by  the  German 
Delegation  thereon  the  first  attempt  between  the  parties  was 
made  to  fix  the  limit.  Germany’s  proposal  at  that  time  was  in 
substance  as  follows: 
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Germany’s  original  offer 
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Germany  is  ready,  within  four  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
to  issue  government  bonds  for  20,000,000,000  gold  marks,  payable  not 
later  than  May  1,  1926,  in  instalments  to  be  stipulated  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  total  indemnity  to  draw 
up  the  required  deeds  in  the  same  manner  and  to  pay  them  in  yearly 
instalments  without  interest,  beginning  May  1,  1927,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  total  compensation  shall  on  no  accoimt  exceed  the  sum 
of  100,000,000,000  gold  marks,  including  both  the  discharges  to  Belgium 
for  the  amounts  advanced  to  her  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
and  the  above-mentioned  20,000,000,000  gold  marks.^ 


In  reply  the  Allies  stated  on  June  16: 


The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  to  remark  that  in  the  Observa¬ 
tions  submitted  the  German  Delegation  has  made  no  definite  offer  at  all, 
but  only  vague  expressions  of  willingness  to  do  something  undefined.  A 
sum  of  100,000,000,000  marks  (gold)  is,  indeed,  mentioned  and  this  is 
calculated  to  give  the  impression  of  an  extensive  offer,  which,  upon 
examination,  it  proves  not  to  be.  No  interest  is  to  be  paid  at  all.  It  is 
evident  that,  till  1927,  there  is  no  substantial  payment,  but  only  the 
surrender  of  military  material  and  the  devolution  upon  other  powers  of 
large  portions  of  Germany’s  own  debt.  Thereafter  a  series  of  undefined 
instalments  is  to  be  agreed,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  present  value  of  this  distant  prospect  is  small,  but  is  all 
that  Germany  tenders  to  the  victims  of  her  aggression  in  satisfaction  for 
their  past  sufferings  and  their  permanent  burdens. 

The  amount  was  not  fixed  by  the  treaty,  which  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  120,000,000,000  marks  gold  bearer  bonds.  By 
Art.  235  of  the  treaty,  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  were  to  be  devoted 
to  enabhng  “the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  restoration  of  their  industrial  and  economic  life,  pending  full 
determination  of  their  claims.”  That  amount  was  to  be  liquidated 
by  May  1,  1921.  By  Annex  II,  par.  12(c)  1,  20,000,000,000 
marks  gold  bearer  bonds  were  to  be  issued  without  interest,  pay¬ 
able  May  1,  1921.2 


^Comments  by  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  International 
Conciliation,  October,  1919,  No.  143,  pp.  67,  115. 

2“The  bonds  in  Art.  235  in  no  way  can  be  confused  mth 
amount  of  the  first  issue  of  bonds  referred  to  m  par-  12  of  Annex  II  The  ° , 

marks  in  bonds  in  Annex  II  are  simply  m  aclmowledgment  of  debt  to  be  dediw 
from  the  reparation  general  account.  The  20  billion  gold  marks  of  Art.  235  mu 
be  paid  in  cash,  securities  or  the  equivalent.”  (Note  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
March  24,  1921.) 
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By  Annex  II,  par.  12(c)2,  40,000,000,000  marks  gold  bearer 
bonds  were  to  be  issued  forthwith  bearing  interest  at  2|%  till 
1926,  and  thereafter  at  5%,  and  further,  an  imdertaking  to  dehver 
40,000,000,000  marks  gold  5%  bearer  bonds  when,  but  not  imtil 
the  commission  is  satisfied  that  Germany  can  meet  the  interest 
and  giving  fund.  “Further  issues  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
and  security  may  be  required  as  the  commission  subsequently 
determines  from  time  to  time.”  The  exact  amount  Germany 
shall  pay  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  well  to  review  the  efforts  to 
fix  an  amount. 

The  bonds  provided  by  the  treaty  were  not  intended  to  represent 
all  of  the  payments  Germany  was  obligated  to  make.  The  total 
cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  during  the  armistice  and  treaty 
periods  are  a  first  charge  on  the  German  payments  by  Art.  251. 
By  Art.  232  Germany  undertakes  an  additional  obligation  “as  a 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1839  to  make  reim¬ 
bursement  of  all  sums  which  Belgium  has  borrowed  from  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  up  to  November  11,  1918” 
plus  interest  at  5%.  The  amount  has  been  fiixed  at  2,500,000,000 
gold  marks  and  a  special  issue  of  bearer  bonds  is  provided  for  to 
cover  the  obligation.^  These  charges — the  occupation  costs  ran 
at  the  rate  of  1,440,000,000  gold  marks  per  year  for  the  first  30 
months — affect  the  obligations  at  the  beginning. 

French  Policy  D^ned 

The  20,000,000,000  marks  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  enable 
immediate  payments  to  be  credited  before  the  obligation  was 
fixed.  France,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  reconstruction,  was  very 
eager  to  get  reparation  in  hand,  to  take  mihtary  insurance  that 
Germany  would  not  come  back,  and  to  get  as  large  a  share  of 
reparation  payments  for  herself  as  possible.  The  division  of 

qt  is  stipulated  that  “this  amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  German  Government  undertakes  thereupon  forthwith  to  make  a 
special  issue  of  bearer  bonds  to  an  equivalent  amount  payable  in  marks  gold.” 
Under  a  modification  of  Annex  II,  IS  (f),  the  Reparation  Commission  provided 
for  arbitration  of  points  unanimously  submitted.  The  commission,  in  virtue  of 
this  provision,  assigned  to  Roland  W.  Boyden,  the  American  unofficial  member 
of  the  commission,  the  task  of  determining  how  the  sums  borrowed  by  Belgium 
and  the  interest  should  be  converted  into  marks.  Mr.  Boyden’s  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  on  October  1  and  prescribed  that  the  average  rate  of  exchange  from  November 
9  to  11,  1918,  should  apply.  (Le  Temps,  October  1,  2,  1921.) 
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reparation  was  strictly  up  to  the  politicians  who  foregathered 
every  few  weeks  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  mihtary  insurance,  which  from  the  reparation  point  of  view 
affects  the  amounts  assignable  to  the  armies  of  occupation,  has  a 
history  aU  its  own.  The  French  Government  thought  that 
reparation  would  be  speedier  if  the  sum  total  of  German  obligation 
was  fixed  first,  before  the  damages  had  been  assessed.  The  Cle- 
menceau  cabinet,  which  negotiated  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  France, 
gave  form  to  all  these  ideas;  but  its  policy  has  not  been  pursued 
by  subsequent  ministries  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  its  proponents. 
A  group  of  whom  Clemenceau,  Poincare,  the  war  President,  Andre 
Tardieu  and  others  are  representative  has  opposed  every  ministry 
since  Clemenceau’s  fall  on  January  17,  1920,  He  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  Alexandre  Millerand,  who  shortly  began  negotiating 
for  the  definite  fixation  of  the  reparation  amount.  This  pohcy 
was  continued  in  its  broad  lines  by  the  successive  ministries  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Millerand  as  President  of  the  Republic,  up  to  Poincare. 

Millerand  as  premier  went  to  England  in  May,  1920,  to  confer 
respecting  reparation.  At  that  time  a  memorandum  stating  the 
French  attitude  was  officially  issued  to  the  press.^  From  it  an 
understanding  of  the  conflicting  French  points  of  view  may  be 
had: 

The  subject  of  the  negotiations  will  be,  primarily,  the  question  of 
reparation.  It  is  known  that  in  1919  Messrs.  Klotz  and  Clemenceau  were 
resolutely  opposed  to  any  fixing  of  the  figure  of  the  German  indemnity. 
They  declared  that  such  a  definition  was  impossible  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  prices,  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  damages  and  our 
inability  to  estimate  the  ability  of  Germany  to  pay  in  view  of  the  troubled 
conditions  through  which  she  was  passing. 

However  justified  these  arguments  are  they  were  above  all  ingenious 
pretexts;  in  reality  it  was  courage  which  was  lacking  in  Klotz  and  Clemen¬ 
ceau  to  admit  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
Germany  must  be  met  by  France,  They  withdrew  from  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disillusionment.  Courageously  M.  Millerand  has  decided  to 
accept  a  definite  figure  of  the  German  debt  and  an  estimate  which  will 
permit,  on  one  hand,  the  utilization  of  this  credit  by  France,  and  further, 
an  understanding  between  the  Allies  on  the  financial  policy  to  adopt 
toward  Germany.  There  were  certain  difficulties  in  bringing  Poincare 
(now  chaiT-Tnan  of  the  Reparation  Commission)  to  this  point  of  view. 
He  for  various  reasons  was  at  first  very  hostile. 

^Public  Ledger  news  service,  May  8,  1921. 
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In  1919  the  American  experts  talked  of  100  and  then  of  150  billion 
marks.  It  is  around  these  figures  that  the  discussion  centers.  As  to  the 
methods  of  payment,  two  principal  systems  stand  out:  one,  forfeiture, 
pure  and  simple,  which  consists  in  determining  the  total  and  then  in  dis¬ 
tributing  it  over  a  certain  number  of  annual  payments  of  a  definite 
figure;  the  second,  a  combination  of  forfeiture  and  of  indefinite  payment, 
where  a  minimum  would  be  fixed  which  would  be  paid  each  year  and  to 
which  there  would  be  added  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the 
financial  capacity  of  Germany.  The  minimum  could  be  immediately 
utilized  and  the  eventual  supplement  make  it  possible  to  take  into  accoimt 
the  increase  in  German  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to 
leave  to  the  French  the  illusion  that  they  are  to  receive  much  more.  It  is 
said  this  second  system  is  the  one  preferred  by  M.  Poincare. 

Supreme  Council  Overshadows  Commission 

The  question  was  discussed  at  Hythe,  England,  on  May  15-16, 

1920,  a  month  after  it  had  been  decided  at  San  Remo  that  the 
Germans  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  their  opponents 
in  a  conference.  The  Hythe  meeting  between  the  French  and  the 
British  premiers  was  intended  to  prepare  for  combating  German 
arguments  at  the  forthcoming  Spa  conference.  The  actual  decision 
was  the  setting  up  of  a  governmental  commission  of  experts  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay,  a  task  assigned  by  the 
treaty  to  the  Reparation  Commission.  The  French  experts  at 
the  meeting  proposed  an  international  loan  by  Germany.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  bills  for  damages  were  not  made  up  until  February, 

1921,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  loan  at  that  time  could  have  been 
seriously  considered  by  investors. 

Raymond  Poincare  was  at  that  time  the  French  member  of  the 
Reparation  Commission.  When  he  learned  that  the  Supreme 
Council  was  starting  to  fix  the  German  liability,  he  resigned  in 
these  words : 

The  conversations  which  have  just  taken  place  between  the  heads  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments  seem  to  me  boimd  to  result  in 
relieving  the  Reparation  Commission  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  its  task. 
I  do  not  think,  under  these  conditions,  that  my  presence  as  head  of  the 
French  delegation  can  henceforth  be  of  much  use. 

At  Boulogne  in  June  the  Supreme  Council  met  again  to  concert 
ways  and  means  to  hold  a  sohd  front  against  the  Germans  when 
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the  Spa  conference  began.  The  premiers  tentatively  agreed  upon 
demanding  269,000,000,000  gold  marks  from  Germany.  The  de¬ 
tails  were  not  worked  out.  The  communique  does  not  mention 
this  sum,  but  does  say  some  interesting  things: 

The  question  of  the  German  payment  for  reparation  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  between  the  Allies  was  again  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  experts 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Serbia  should  meet  in 
Paris  to  draw  up  a  joint  proposition  on  an  agreed  basis  for  submission  to 
the  allied  conference  which  will  meet  at  Brussels  on  July  2  in  order  to 
agree  upon  a  joint  policy  before  the  Spa  conference.  , 

Germany  Secures  a  Hearing 

The  protocol  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  provides : 

From  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  within  the  ensuing  four  months 
Germany  will  be  entitled  to  submit  for  examination  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  dociunents  and  proposals  in  order  to  expedite  the  work 
connected  with  reparation,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  investigation  and  to 
accelerate  the  decisions. 

The  first  postwar  meeting  of  the  Germans  and  their  adversaries 
was  held  at  Spa,  Belgium,  July  5-17, 1920.  On  May  8  the  German 
commissioner  at  Paris,  Dr.  Goppert,  announced  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  protocol,  “the  German  Government  intended  to  express 
an  opinion  within  the  appointed  period,  which  expires  on  the  10th 
of  this  month,  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  claims  for  repara¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  In  the 
meantime,  in  their  note  of  April  26  of  this  year,^  the  alhed  Govern¬ 
ments  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  questions  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  could  be  more  easily  settled 
by  an  exchange  of  opinion  between  the  heads  of  Governments 
than  by  an  interchange  of  written  notes.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  therefore  beheves  that  it  is  acting  in  agreement  with  the 
intentions  of  the  allied  Governments  when  it  intends  to  bring 
these  questions  np  for  discussion  at  the  proposed  negotiations  at 
Spa.”2  Observations  on  the  problem  were  transmitted  on  July  1, 
as  follows : 

The  treaty  peace  imposes  on  Germany  immense  deliveries  to  foreign 

iNotifylng  the  decisions  of  the  San  Remo  meeting  of  the  allied  premiers  (Supreme 
Council),  April  18-25,  1920. 

^Protocols  and  Correspondence,  No.  125. 
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countries.  At  the  same  time  the  German  Reich  is  deprived  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  considerable  sources  from  which  former  payments  to  foreign 
countries  could  be  effected.  Deliveries  to  foreign  countries  without 
return  deliveries  are  only  possible  when  so  many  goods  for  export  are 
available  that  not  only  the  imports  required  for  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany,  but  also  the  payments  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  can  be 
covered  from  exports.  Further,  however,  it  is  an  essential  condition  in 
the  case  of  all  deliveries  without  return  deliveries  that  they  can  be  paid 
from  the  revenue  of  the  German  Reich.  For  even  the  goods  which  can 
be  handed  over  on  the  reparation  account  are  not  directly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  German  Reich;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  only  obtainable  from  the 
producers  in  return  for  payment,  and  they  can  only  be  thus  acquired  when 
the  requisite  sums  of  money  can  be  raised  from  the  German  people  by 
taxation.  These  questions  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  appended 
memorandum  concerning  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  for  reparation.  In 
order  to  give  a  basis  for  judging  how  far  Germany  has  already  strained  her 
sources  of  taxation,  a  further  memorandmn  is  submitted  concerning  the 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  Germany. 

The  German  Government  considered  it  necessary  to  send  in  these 
representations,  which  depict  the  real  state  of  affairs  without  extenuation 
or  exaggeration,  before  the  Spa  conference.  It  is  stiU  aware  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  effect  the  reparation  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  but  it  also  considers  it  its  duty  unreservedly  to  set 
forth  the  difficulties  by  wliich  it  is  faced  in  so  doing;  for  the  question  as  to 
what  deliveries  Germany  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  and  what  deliveries 
she  will  be  capable  of  making  in  futme  can  only  be  settled  when  those 
taking  part  in  the  conference  are  absolutely  clear  as  to  the  present  state 
of  economic  conditions,  the  burden  of  taxation  and  the  financial  powers  of 
the  Reich.^ 

Simultaneously  there  was  forwarded  a  memorandum  embodying 
the  opinions  of  German  experts  on  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay. 
Reduction  of  the  coal  demands  was  urged  and  eventually  accepted. 
It  demanded  that  deliveries  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  export 
prices,  that  dehveries  in  kind  be  at  the  world  price,  recalled  offers 
already  made  of  German  labor  for  the  French  devasted  regions, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  foreign  credits.  Conditions  under 
which  Germany  was  capable  of  paying  her  debt  and  to  the  accepta¬ 
tion  of  which  she  must  “subordinate  the  submission  of  a  new 
offer,”  were  the  following:^ 

Protocols  and  Correspondence,  No.  175. 

^Protocols  and  Correspondence,  No.  176,  inclosure. 
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Tke  realization  of  economic  peace;  the  financial  and  economic  recovery 
of  Germany  is  impossible  so  long  as  she  is  exposed  at  any  moment  to  the 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  blockade,  or  of  financial  and  military  reprisals. 

The  establishment  of  the  economic  unity  of  Germany  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  an  uninterrupted  customs  barrier  around  her  territory.  The 
suppression  of  the  advantages  granted  for  the  exj)ortation  in  Germany  to 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg  and  Poland. 

The  settlement  of  communications  with  East  Prussia. 

The  maintenance  of  Upper  Silesia  “within  the  German  economic  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  preservation  of  Upper  Silesia  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  “If  oirr  adversaries  really  want  to  be  mdemnified 
for  the  losses  which  they  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  war,  they  can 
not  neglect  this  fact  of  capital  importance.” 

The  necessity  of  leaving  to  Germany  a  sufficient  commercial  fleet  to 
guarantee  her  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  “The  350,000  tons 
demanded  in  London  only  represent  half  the  tonnage  necessary  for  her 
needs.” 


Distribution  of  Reparation 


The  general  decisions  of  the  Spa  Conference  were  embodied 
in  an  agreement  signed  July  16,  of  which  several  articles  retain 
their  validity.  The  determination  of  the  portions  of  reparation 
to  be  received  by  each  country  was  the  most  important  item: 

ARTiciiE  1.  In  pursuance  of  Art.  237  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
sums  received  from  Germany  under  the  head  of  reparation  shall  be 
divided  in  the  following  proportions: 

Per  cent. 


British  Empire 
France  .  .  . 
Italy  .... 
Japan  ... 
Belgium  .  , 
Portugal  .  . 


.  22 
.  52 
.  10 


.75 

8 

.75 


6.5  per  cent,  shall  be  reserved  for  Greece,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State,  and  for  the  other  powers  entitled  to  reparation  which  are 
not  signatories  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  2.  The  aggregate  amount  received  under  the  head  of  reparation 
from  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  together  with  the  sums  received 
from  Italy,  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  Rumania  and  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  under  the  agreements  made  on  September  10  and  December 
8,  1919,  shall  be  divided  as  follows: 
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(a)  One-half  shall  be  divided  between  the  allied  Government  men¬ 
tioned  in  Art.  1,  in  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  said  article. 

(b)  Of  the  other  half,  Italy  shall  receive  40%,  and  60%  is  reserved  for 
Greece,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  for  other  powers 
entitled  to  reparation  which  are  not  signatories  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  3.  The  allied  Governments  recognize  that  it  is  in  the  general 
interest  to  determine  the  total  amount  due  by  Germany  under  Arts.  231 
and  232  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  method 
of  payment  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  embodying : 

(1)  The  fixing  of  annuities  to  be  paid  by  Germany; 

(2)  The  faculty  for  her  to  free  herself  at  an  earlier  date  by  discounting 
some  or  all  of  these  annuities; 

(3)  The  issue  by  Germany  of  loans  destined  for  the  internal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  and  the  prompt  discharge  of  its  debt  to  the 
allied  powers. 

The  allied  Governments  declare  their  readiness  to  take  among  them¬ 
selves  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to  facilitate  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  kind. 

Art.  4.  (1)  For  each  of  the  allied  powers  the  Reparation  Commission 

will  draw  up,  as  on  May  1,  1921,  a  statement  in  the  following  form: 

May  1,  1921 

Creditor  Debtor 

(d)  Receipts  on  account  of  armies  of 
occupation. 

(e)  Value  of  deliveries  in  kind  up  to 
May  1,  1921,  excluding  restitutions 
under  Art.  238  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles, 

(/)  Receipts  to  be  credited  to  Germany 
under  Art.  243  of  the  said  treaty 
excluding  final  balances  under  Sec¬ 
tions  III  and  IV  of  Part  X  (Eco¬ 
nomic  Clauses),  and  sums  applied 
in  accordance  with  Art.  5(a)  of  this 
agreement  below  toward  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Belgian  priority,  .  .  . 

Procedure  Referred  to  Experts 

An  agreement  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  with 
regard  to  reparation  was  reached  on  November  12,  1920,  between 
the  French  and  British  Governments  when  M.  Leygues,  the  French 
premier,  notified  the  British  ambassador  of  four  points  previously 
arrived  at:  First,  a  Brussels  conference  of  experts;  second,  a  meet- 


(a)  Cost  to  May  1,  1921,  of  armies  of 
occupation. 

(b)  Sums  advanced  to  Belgium  before 
November  11, 1918,  with  interest  to 
May  1,  1921. 

(c)  Present  value  of  share  in  repara¬ 
tion. 
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ing  between  representatives  of  the  Allies  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment;  third,  consideration  by  the  Reparation  Commission  of  the 
findings  of  the  first  two  conferences,  and,  fourth,  a  meeting  of 
the  premiers  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission, 

The  conference  of  the  allied  ministers  was  to  be  held  after  the 
plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia. 

The  conference  of  experts  took  place  at  Brussels  December 
15-22,  1920,  and  reconvened  on  January  10,  1921,  for  another 
session.  After  a  day  of  theoretical  discussion,  Herr  Bergmann, 
German  financial  secretary,  expounded  the  views  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  declared  that  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  reparation  in  kind  and  reparation  in  money.  His 
Government  was  inclined  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  reparation  in 
kind.  He  estimated  that  already  cattle,  material  of  war,  and  ships 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  (£1,000,000,000)  had 
been  restored.  Germany  could  not  accept  the  French  view  that 
certain  industries  working  for  the  Allies  should  be  supervised. 
This  system  would  lead  to  strikes  and  other  tronbles.  Herr  Berg¬ 
mann  believed  that  an  international  loan  to  help  Germany  to  help 
herself  would  facilitate  the  work  of  reparation,  and  dwelt  on  the 
difficulties  which  Germany  would  meet  with  in  paying  in  money 
so  long  as  the  financial  situation  and  the  course  of  the  mark  were 
not  improved. 

'Herr  Bergmann  sketched  in  broad  outline  a  plan  for  allowing 
Germany  to  pay  in  kind — by  means  of  materials,  products  of  her 
factories,  and  such  like.  It  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the  number 
of  years  during  which  this  kind  of  payment  would  be  made,  the 
minimum  of  these  deliveries,  and  after  the  fixed  period  had  elapsed 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  yearly  deliveries  after  taking  into 
account  the  situation  of  Germany.  An  inquiry  would  be  made 
as  to  what  that  country  could  pay  in  kind  and  in  specie.  It  would 
seem  that  the  experts  agreed  on  the  principle  put  forward  by  the 
German  delegation,  but  the  question  of  method  and  the  facts 
as  to  her  capacity  to  pay  were  much  in  doubt.^ 

The  conference,  which  was  attended  by  members  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  early  developed  a  general  plan  of  payment 
which,  though  never  adopted,  had  a  considerable  effect  npon 
^London  Times,  December  18,  1920, 
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subsequent  plans.  This  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  an 
annual  payment  of  3,000,000,000  gold  marks  by  Germany  for  a 
period  of  42  years  from  May,  1921.  An  additional  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  3,000,000,000  gold  marks  should  be  made  from  1926-27 
to  1930-31,  to  be  4,000,000,000  gold  marks  for  the  following  32 
years.  Provision  was  made  for  discounting  advance  payments 
up  to  8%.  It  was  also  proposed  that  Germany  should  attempt 
to  raise  a  loan  for  which  she  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  assign  the  resources  of  the  Government  and  the 
federal  states.  One  guaranty  proposed  was  that  German  industrial 
securities  up  to  5,000,000,000  gold  marks  be  deposited  with  the 
Reparation  Commission. 

The  conference  spent  most  of  its  time  in  a  technical  examination 
of  Germany’s  sources  of  wealth  and  taxable  capacity  and  her 
general  financial  and  economic  condition.  It  was  apparently 
agreed  among  the  Allies  that  a  limit  had  been  reached  in  direct 
taxation  in  Germany,  but  there  were  many  questions  of  taxation  on 
which  information  was  unsatisfactory.  The  tendency  was  to  find 
increased  funds  from  the  customs  and  excise  rather  than  from 
levies  on  capital,  which  would  have  the  treble  disadvantage  of 
being  nonrecurring,  driving  capital  abroad,  and  of  starving  pro¬ 
duction.  In  another  direction,  many  questions  were  raised  as  to 
export  and  import  trade;  and  a  further  line  of  investigation  lay 
in  the  direction  of  state  employes  whose  salary  demands  had 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  20,000,000,000  marks  paper  in  the  current 
budget.  The  Allies  undertook  an  examination  of  allied  occupation 
costs  and  commissions,  where  the  allied  administrations  had  been 
“spending  what  they  liked  on  accoxmt  of  Germany  as  payee.” 
To  bring  out  the  requisite  conditions  41  questions  were  prepared 
for  Germany  to  answer  when  the  conference  reconvened.  “On 
the  whole,”  said  the  London  Times  on  January  22,  1921,  “the 
reply  is  considered  satisfactory  by  the  allied  representatives.” 

Supreme  Council  Propounds  Terms 

January  25-29,  1921,  the  Supreme  Council  met  at  Paris.  At 
the  outset  it  was  faced  by  French  objection  to  a  fixed  sum.  One 
argument  was  that  a  definite  amount  would  imply  reduction  of 
the  French  claim — a  very  interesting  contention  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Reparation  Commission  did  not  announce  the  amount 
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of  the  unrevised  claim  until  nearly  a  month  later.  The  second 
argument  was  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  determine  German 
capacity  to  pay.  A  third  point  might  have  been  that  the  claims 
of  the  allied  powers  had  not  been  determined — that  the  biU  was 
not  made  out;  but  that  argmnent  was  not  brought  forward.  M. 
Doumer,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  argued  that  the  French 
claim  was  112,000,000,000  marks  gold;  that  the  French  share  was 
52%  of  the  total,  and  that  therefore  the  reparation  amount  should 
be  fixed  at  215,000,000,000  marks  gold,  or  some  400,000,000,000 
with  the  interest.  Asked  how  Germany  was  to  pay  this  amoimt, 
M.  Doumer  said  that  prewar  Germany  had  exports  worth 
10,000,000,000  marks  gold,  worth  to-day  17,000,000,000.  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  turn  over  12  billions  annually,  retaining  5  for  herself. 
“Germany  has  that  within  her  borders  to  pay,  but  how  to  get  it?” 
commented  Premier  Lloyd  George.  “Germany  can  not  export  her 
mines  and  raiboads  to  us.  Then  again,  suppose  we  take  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  run  them,  doubling  the  tariffs,  we  only  get  a  lot  of  paper 
marks  which  are  practically  valueless  after  we  get  them  home. 
The  only  way  Germany  can  pay  is  by  exports.  By  that  I  mean 
the  difference  between  exports  and  imports.  If  her  imports  are 
limited  by  taking  too  much  of  her  exports,  she  wiU  be  unable  to 
get  food  and  raw  material.”  On  the  intervention  of  President 
Millerand  the  negotiations  reverted  to  the  basis  of  the  Boulogne 
plan,  resulting  in  the  following  “agreement”  of  the  creditor  states: 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
her  by  Arts.  231  and  232  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  shall,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  restitutions  she  is  to  make  under  Art.  238  and  of  any  other 
obligation  under  the  treaty,  pay; 

(1)  Fixed  annuities,  payable  half-yearly  in  equal  parts,  as  follows: 

(а)  two  annuities  of  two  milliards  of  gold  marks  from  May  1, 
1921,  to  May  1,  1923; 

(б)  three  annuities  of  three  milliards  of  gold  marks  from  May  1, 
1923,  to  May  1,  1926; 

(c)  three  annuities  of  four  milliards  of  gold  marks  from  May  1, 
1926,  to  May  1,  1929; 

(d)  three  annuities  of  five  milliards  of  gold  marks  from  May  1, 
1629,  to  May  1,  1932; 

(e)  thirty-one  annuities  of  six  milliards  of  gold  marks  from  May  1, 
1932,  to  May  1,  1963.^ 

iThe  treaty  of  Versailles  provides  in  Art.  233  that  the  entire  obligation  is  to  be 
discharged  within  30  years,  that  is,  by  May  1,  1951. 
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(2)  Forty-two  annuities  running  from  May  1,  1921,  equal  in  amount 
to  12%  ad  valorem  of  the  German  exports  levied  on  the  proceeds  thereof 
and  payable  in  gold  two  months  after  the  close  of  each  half  year. 

In  order  to  insure  the  complete  fulfilment  of  paragraph  (2)  above, 
Germany  will  give  to  the  Reparation  Commission  every  facility  for  verify¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  German  exports  and  for  establishing  the  super¬ 
vision  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Art.  2.  The  German  Government  will  transmit  forthwith  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  notes  to  bearer  payable  at  the  dates  specified  in 
Art.  1,  par.  1,  of  the  present  arrangement;  the  amount  of  these  notes 
shall  be  equivalent  to  each  of  the  half  yearly  sums  payable  under  the 
said  paragraph. 

Instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  realization  by  powers  which  so  demand  of  the 
share  to  be  attributed  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  in 
force  between  them. 

Art.  3.  Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  make  payments  in 
advance  on  accoimt  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the  sum  owing. 

Advance  payments  shall  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  fixed  annuities 
provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Art.  1.  For  this  purpose  the  annui¬ 
ties  shall  be  discounted  at  the  rate  of: 

8  per  cent,  until  May  1,  1923; 

6  per  cent,  from  May  1,  1923,  to  May  1,  1925; 

5  per  cent,  from  May  1,  1925. 

Art.  4.  Germany  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  embark  on  any 
credit  operation  outside  her  own  territory  without  the  approval  of  the 
Reparation  Commission.  This  provision  applies  to  the  Government  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  the  Governments  of  the  German  States,  to  the 
German  provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  and  to  any  conapanies  or 
undertakings  imder  the  control  of  the  said  Governments  or  authorities. 

Art.  5.  In  pursuance  of  Art.  248  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  all  the 
assets  and  revenues  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  German  States  shall  be 
applicable  to  insure  the  complete  execution  by  Germany  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  arrangement. 

The  proceeds  of  the  German  maritime  and  land  customs,  including  in 
particular  the  proceeds  of  all  import  and  export  duties,  and  of  any  tax 
subsidiary  thereto,  shall  constitute  a  special  security  for  the  execution  of 
the  present  agreement. 

No  modification  which  might  dimmish  the  proceeds  of  the  customs 
shall  be  made  in  the  German  customs  laws  or  regulations  without  the 
approval  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 
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All  the  German  customs  receipts  shall  be  encashed  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government  by  a  receiver  general  of  the  German  customs 
appointed  by  the  German  Government  with  the  approval  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission. 

In  case  Germany  should  make  default  in  any  payment  provided  for  in 
the  present  arrangement : 

(1)  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  German  customs  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver  general  of  the  German  customs  may  be  attached 
by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  applied  in  meeting  the  obliga¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  which  Germany  has  defaulted.  In  such  case 
the  Reparation  Commission  may,  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  itself 
undertake  the  administration  and  receipt  of  the  customs  duties. 

(2)  The  Reparation  Commission  may  also  formally  invite  the  German 
Government  to  proceed  to  such  increases  of  duties  or  to  take  such 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  resources  as  the  commission 
may  think  necessary. 

(31  If  effect  is  not  given  to  this  formal  invitation,  the  commission 
may  declare  the  German  Government  to  be  in  default,  and  may 
notify  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  and  Associated  Powers 
accordingly,  who  will  then  take  such  measures  as  they  may  think 
justifiable. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January  1921. 

Henri  Jaspar.  D.  Llovd  George.  Ar.  Briand. 

G.  Sforza.  K.  Ishii. 

A  supplementary  resolution  was  taken  to  the  following  effect: 

If  the  German  Government  fads  to  take  necessary  measures  In  view  of 
execution  of  the  demands  drawn  up  by  the  Allies  during  the  present 
conference  and  relative  either  to  disarmament  or  reparation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  penalties  will  be  applied; 

1.  The  date  from  which  wiU  begin  to  run  the  term  of  occupation  of  the 
Rhine  territories  will  be  that  on  which  satisfaction  has  been  given  to  the 
Allies. 

2.  There  will  be  occupation  of  a  new  section  of  German  territory,  either 
the  Ruhr  or  some  other. 

3.  Suitable  measures,  customs  or  other,  will  be  applied  in  the  occupied 
Rhineland. 

4.  The  Allies  will  oppose  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of 
Nations.^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  the  reservation  that  the  agreed  penal¬ 
ties  applied  to  the  collection  of  the  amounts  rather  than  to  the 

^Le  Temps,  February  26,  1921. 
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enforcement  of  any  particular  method  then  planned.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Alhes  could  lay  down  flatly 
penalties  if  Germany  did  not  accept  the  42-year  plan  payment, 
inasmuch  as  the  treaty  says  30  years. 

The  French  Chamber  gave  Premier  Briand  a  vote  of  confidence, 
387  to  125,  on  February  9,  after  a  spirited  debate;  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  ratified  on  the  same  day,  395  to  83. 

Germany's  Counter  Proposal 

The  German  Government  participated  in  a  conference  held 
in  London,  March  1-7,  to  discuss  this  proposal,  putting  forth  at 
the  outset  the  following  covmter-proposition: 

The  proposals  approved  by  the  Interallied  Conference  of  Paris  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1921,  concerning  the  execution  of  the  reparation  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government,  impos¬ 
sible  of  execution  for  economic  and  financial  reasons  which  have  been 
explained  at  length  in  the  memoranda  presented  to  the  London  Con¬ 
ference,  Germany  is,  however,  prepared  in  her  counter-proposals  to  go 
to  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  which  wonld  present  themselves  in  case  of 
material  improvement  of  her  economic  capacity  in  the  future.  It  is  in 
this  hope  that  the  German  Government  finds  it  possible  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  of  payments  on  the  following  basis: 

A.  The  present  value  of  the  42  annuities  asked  for  by  the  Allies  in 
their  agreement  of  January  29,  if  rediscounted  at  the  rate  of  8%  per 
annum,  which  rate  has  been  offered  to  Germany,  would  total  something 
over  50  milliards  of  gold  marks.  A  similar  figme  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  allied  press.  From  this  round  sum  of  50  milliards  of 
gold  marks  is  to  be  deducted  the  total  of  what  has  up  to  now  been  paid, 
ceded  and  delivered  by  Germany  on  reparation  account.  The  value  of 
these  advance  payments  is  estimated  by  Germany  at  a  net  20  milliards 
of  gold  marks.  Any  lesser  deduction  for  the  reparation  so  far  made  would 
necessitate  payments  the  total  of  which  would  exceed  anything  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  improvement  of  Germany’s 
economic  condition.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  all  repara¬ 
tion  so  far  made  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  a  special  mixed  commission 
of  experts. 

By  deducting  this  value  from  the  present  value  of  the  annuities 
demanded  by  the  Paris  agreement,  as  stated  above,  one  arrives  at  the  total 
amonnt  of  the  payments  which  Germany  has  still  to  make.  The  latter 
amount  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  international 
loans.  Since  it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  the  total  amount,  or  even  the 
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greater  part  of  it,  in  the  near  future,  by  a  single  international  loan,  one 
should  begin  with  financing  a  part  of  it.  To  that  effect  Germany  proposes 
to  issue  a  loan  to  the  largest  possible  extent,  say,  up  to  eight  milliards  of 
gold  marks,  which  should  be  offered  for  subscription,  if  possible,  in  aU 
international  markets,  and  be  exempt  from  taxes  of  any  kind  in  aU  issuing 
countries. 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  loan  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 
The  amortization  should  begia  after  five  years  with  1%  and  rise  to  l}/2% 
per  annum.  Germany  is  prepared  to  grant  to  the  holders  of  the  loan 
the  security  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  loan. 

Apart  from  the  service  of  the  loan,  Germany  for  the  next  five  years 
undertakes  to  pay  an  annuity  of  one  milliard  of  gold  marks.  This  annuity 
shall  in  the  first  place  be  covered  by  deliveries  m  kind  which  should  be 
based  as  much  as  possible  upon  free  intercourse  between  the  German  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  allied  parties  interested. 

Germany  furthermore  expresses  again  her  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  actual  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas.  The  value 
of  that  work  should  likewise  be  accounted  for  against  the  annuities.  The 
amount  of  the  reparation  debt  of  Germany  not  immediately  covered  by 
the  international  loan  or  otherwise  shall  carry  interest  at  5%  per  annum. 
Against  that  mterest  there  shall  be  accounted  for  up  to  May  1,  1926,  the 
five  annuities  of  one  milliard  of  gold  marks  each  mentioned  above.  The 
amount  of  interest  which  may  remain  xmcovered  in  this  maimer  shall  be 
added  to  capital  accoimt  on  May  1, 1926,  without  calculation  of  compound 
interest. 

All  further  provisions  for  the  financing  of  the  remaining  reparation  debt 
of  Germany  shall  be  reserved  to  future  arrangements,  especially  as  regards 
the  amortization,  which  shall  not  begin  before  May  1,  1926.  As  soon  as 
possible  additional  instalments  shall  be  financed  by  way  of  international 
loans. 

B.  The  levy  of  12%  upon  German  export  as  provided  for  in  the  Paris 
agreement  is  obviously  meant  to  grant  to  the  Allies  a  participation  in  any 
future  improvement  of  Germany’s  economic  condition.  The  underlying 
principle  of  giving  the  Allies  a  participation  in  the  economic  improvement 
of  Germany  is  recognized  as  a  sound  one.  This  principle  has  even  now 
been  taken  into  full  account,  for  the  foregoing  proposals  are  not  based 
on  the  present  capacity  of  Germany,  but  on  an  estimate  which  discoxmts 
any  future  improvement  which  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

C.  All  payments,  cessions  and  deliveries  still  to  be  made  by  Germany 
and  provided  for  in  part  VIII,  section  1  and  annexes,  and  in  part  IX  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  are  to  be  considered  as  made.  The  same  applies  to 
the  delivery  of  the  proceeds  from  destroyed  war  materials  (Art.  169)  and 
to  obligations  undertaken  by  Germany,  in  part  X — i.e.,  to  submit  to  the 
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liquidation  and  retention  of  German  private  property  in  the  allied 
countries.  Her  obligation  to  effect  restitution  by  virtue  of  Art.  238  shall 
remain  untouched. 

D.  It  is  understood  by  both  parties  that  the  condition  provided  for 
in  Art.  431  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  shall  be  considered  as  fulfilled  as 
soon  as  all  the  payments  defined  under  A  shall  have  been  made. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  proposals  it  is  understood: 

1.  That  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  shall  decide  in  favor  of  Germany, 
and  that  consequently  Upper  Silesia  shall  remain  with  Germany. 

2.  That  the  commerce  of  the  world  shall  be  freed  from  the  existing 
impediments,  and  that  economic  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  shall 
be  established  throughout. 

Ultimatum  Announced 

In  his  reply  on  March  3  President  Lloyd  George,  after  insisting 
that  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  war  was  decided  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  which  was  founded  upon  that  fact,  continued: 

A  perusal  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  Germany  and  of  the  articles 
appearing  in  the  German  press  has  driven  me  reluctantly,  very  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  does  not  realize  in  the  least  the  true 
character  of  the  demands  made  upon  her,  I  followed  these  very  closely. 
The  German  people  are  under  the  impression  that  our  demands  are  an 
intolerable  oppression  designed  to  destroy  their  great  country  and  to 
enslave  their  great  people.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  regard  a  free,  a 
contented,  and  a  prosperous  Germany  as  essential  to  civilization,  and  that 
we  regard  a  discontented  and  an  enslaved  Germany  as  a  menace  and  a 
bnrden  to  Emopean  civilization.  We  have  no  desire  to  oppress  Germany. 
We  have  no  desire  to  impose  a  bondage  upon  her  people.  We  simply  ask 
that  she  should  discharge  obligations  she  has  entered  into  to  repair  injuries 
inflicted  by  a  war  which  her  Imperial  Government  was  responsible  for 
provoking. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt  she  laid  down  the  principle,  and  acted 
upon  it,  that  the  nation  that  was  responsible  for  provokmg  a  war  ought  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  Not  a 
penny.  Not  a  penny.  We  are  not  going  as  far  as  the  principle  of  the 
treaty  of  Frankfurt.  The  war  charges  of  the  allied  countries  in  the 
aggregate  are  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ask  any 
country — any  single  country — to  bear  them.  That  we  realize. 

What  have  we  asked,  then,  of  Germany?  And  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  German  public  should  thoroughly  imderstand  the  character  of 
the  demand,  because  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not  appreciating  it. 
We  have  simply  insisted  that  Germany  shall  pay  reparation  in  respect  of 
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the  charges  cast  upon  our  respective  countries  by  material  damage  to 
property  and  by  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  We  have  asked  for  no  more,  we  can  take  no  less. 

He  reviewed  at  length  the  devastation,  damage  and  losses  of 
the  victors,  and  came  to  a  criticism  of  the  offer.  Then,  after 
reviewing  the  condition  of  German  public  finance  which  he  found 
less  burdensome  in  respect  of  taxation  than  the  British,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference  said; 

The  Allies  have  been  conferring  upon  the  whole  position,  and  I  am  now 
authorized  to  make  this  declaration  on  their  behalf: 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  less  than  two  years  ago.  The 
German  Government  have  already  defaulted  in  respect  of  some  of  its 
most  important  provisions:  the  delivery  for  trial  of  the  criminals  who 
have  offended  against  the  laws  of  war,  disarmament,  the  payment  in 
cash  or  in  kind  of  20,000,000,000  of  gold  marks.  These  are  some  of  the 
provisions.  The  Allies  have  displayed  no  harsh  insistence  upon  the  letter 
of  their  bond.  They  have  extended  time,  they  have  even  modified  the 
character  of  their  demands;  but  each  time  the  German  Government 
failed  them. 

In  spite  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  honorable  undertaking  given  at  Spa, 
the  criminals  have  not  yet  been  tried,  let  alone  punished,  although  the 
evidence  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Government  for  months. 
Military  organizations,  some  of  them  open,  some  clandestine,  have  been 
allowed  to  spring  up  all  over  the  country,  equipped  with  arms  that 
ought  to  have  been  surrendered.  If  the  German  Government  had  shown 
in  respect  of  reparation  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  Allies  to  repair  the 
terrible  losses  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  act  of  aggression  of  which  the 
German  Imperialist  Government  was  guilty,  we  should  still  have  been 
ready  as  before  to  make  all  allowances  for  The  legitimate  difficulties  of 
Germany.  But  the  proposals  put  forward  have  reluctantly  convinced  the 
Allies  either  that  the  German  Government  does  not  intend  to  carry  out 
its  treaty  obligations,  or  that  it  has  not  the  strength  to  insist,  in  the 
face  of  selfish  and  short-sighted  opposition,  upon  the  necessary  sacrifices 

being  made.  ^  , 

If  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  German  opinion  will  not  permit  it,  tUat 
makes  the  situation  still  more  serious,  and  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  Allies  should  bring  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  once  more  face 
to  face  with  facts.  The  first  essential  fact  for  them  to  realize  is  this— that 
the  Allies,  while  prepared  to  listen  to  every  reasonable  plea  arising  out  of 
Germany’s  difficulties,  can  not  allow  any  further  paltering  with  the 

treaty. 
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The  Ultimatum 

We  have  therefore  decided — having  regard  to  the  infractions  already 
committed,  to  the  determination  indicated  in  these  proposals  that  Ger¬ 
many  means  stih  further  to  defy  and  explain  away  the  treaty,  and  to  the 
challenge  issued  not  merely  in  these  proposals  but  in  official  statements 
made  in  Germany  by  the  German  Government — that  we  must  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  German  Government  are  not  merely  in  default, 
but  deliberately  in  default;  and  unless  we  hear  by  Monday  [March  7]  that 
Germany  is  either  prepared  to  accept  the  Paris  decisions  or  to  submit 
proposals  which  will  in  other  ways  be  an  equally  satisfactory  discharge 
of  her  obligations  imder  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (subject  to  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  in  the  Paris  proposals),  we  shall,  as  from  that  date,  take  the 
following  course  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  Allies  are  agreed: 

(1)  To  occupy  the  towns  of  Duisburg,  Ruhrort,  and  DUsseldorf,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

(2)  To  obtain  powers  from  their  respective  Parliaments  requiring  their 
nationals  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  all  payments  due  to  Ger¬ 
many  on  German  goods  to  their  several  Governments,  such 
proportion  to  be  retained  on  account  of  reparations.^ 

That  is  in  respect  of  goods  purchased  either  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  allied  country  from  Germany. 

(3)  (a)  The  amount  of  the  duties  collected  by  the  German  custom 

houses  on  the  external  frontiers  of  the  occupied  territories  to 
be  paid  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(b)  These  duties  to  contmue  to  be  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
German  tariff. 

(c)  A  line  of  custom  houses  to  be  temporarily  established  on  the 
Rhine  and  at  the  boundary  of  the  tStes  des  ponts  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops;  the  tariff  to  be  levied  on  this  line,  both  on 
the  entry  and  export  of  goods,  to  be  determined  by  the  Allied 
High  Commission  of  the  Rhine  territory  in  conformity  with 
the  mstructions  of  the  allied  Governments 

George  explained  that  the  second  sanction  meant  as  follows: 

Deduction  of  the  purchase  value  of  any  goods  bought  by  Germany  from  allied 
^  certain  proportion  will  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  here  and  the  rest 
wll  be  torwpded  to  Germany  with  an  Exchequer  receipt  for  the  amount  which 
had  been  paid  m.” 

The  British  Reparation  Recovery  Act  has  been  in  force  since  April  1,  1921 
(see  p.  97). 

“This  provision  was  enforced  from  March  8  to  October  1,  1921. 
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German  View  Stated 

Dr.  Simons  replied  on  March  7  when  the  conference  reconvened 
after  many  private  efforts  at  negotiating  the  difficulties  between 
the  parties.  The  German  plenipotentiary  said  in  substance: 

On  account  of  the  far-reaching  differences  of  opinion  of  both  parties 
at  this  moment,  and  the  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  solution 
of  the  reparation  problem,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
idea  of  presenting  to  you  a  new  plan  to-day  for  the  total  reparation. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  serious  objections,  we  have  decided  to  revert  to  the 
idea  of  a  provisional  arrangement.  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  allied  experts  have  unanimously  recommended  their  Governments 
to  provide  in  the  Paris  conference  for  German  reparation  demands  only 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  because  after  long  and  thorongh  investigation 
they  are  convinced  that  that  enormous  problem  could  not  be  solved  in 
such  a  short  time.  I  further  may  remind  the  conference  that  even  some 
of  the  allied  Governments  just  before  the  decision  of  Paris  had  emphati¬ 
cally  denied  the  possibility  of  at  once  determining  the  total  indebtedness 
of  Germany,  and  had,  therefore,  asked  for  a  provisional  arrangement 
covering  from  three  to  five  years. 

All  these  considerations  have  induced  us  to  consider  the  definite  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  prove  that  we  want  to  satisfy  the 
Paris  demands  of  the  Allies  as  far  as  possible.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  fixed  annuities  provided  for  for  the  first  five  years,  and  in  addition 
to  give  full  equivalent  for  the  levy  of  12%  on  our  exports  which  has  been 
demanded  from  us,  but  which  we  do  not  think  to  be  practical.  We  know 
very  well  that  such  tremendous  payments  are  only  possible  if  a  large 
part  of  them  can  be  financed  by  way  of  a  loan.  We  are,  however,  led  to 
make  such  a  proposal  only  if  there  were  a  chance  of  its  being  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  allied  Governments;  but  we  can  make  the  proposal 
only  on  the  understanding  that  Upper  Silesia,  by  virtue  of  the  plebiscite, 
will  remain  with  Germany,  and  that  the  restrictions  which  are  unposed 
upon  us  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  shall  be  abolished.  Both  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  Germany  to  promise  such  high  payments  in  an  honor¬ 
able  way.  1  •  1  • 

Whether  we  shall  present  to  you  to-day  a  proposal  of  that  kind  is  en¬ 
tirely  for  you  to  decide.  If  you  should  agree  to  it  we  would  do  our  best  to 
co-operate  with  your  experts  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposal  and 
then  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  comprehensive  plan  of  reparation 
for  the  period  6f  30  years.  If,  however,  .  .  .  you  should  insist  upon  the 
demand  that  we  immediately  have  to  make  to  you  a  fixed  offer,  a  fixed 
total  offer,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  a  delay  of  about  a  week  in 
order  to  consult  personally  on  the  matter  with  the  cabinet  at  Berlin.  .  .  . . 
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Fully  Awabe  of  Damage 

If  there  is  such  a  large  difference  between  the  Paris  agreement  of  the 
allied  powers  and  the  London  counter-proposals  made  by  Germany, 
tin's  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  to  evade  their  treaty  obligations  or  even  to  mock  the  treaty, 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  differ  from  the  Allies  in  estimating  on  the  one 
hand  the  effects  of  the  Paris  agreement,  and,  on  the  other,  the  capacity 
of  Germany’s  economic  organization.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  unmen- 
sity  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the  war  in  aU  belligerent  countries  and  of 
the  extent  of  that  part  of  this  burden  which  we  have  undertaken  to  shoul¬ 
der  by  the  Paris  treaty,  but  we  are  also  aware  that  nobody  would  be 
benefited  by  our  fixing  now  for  many  decades  our  obligations  in  a  manner 
which,  according  to  the  result  of  careful  examination,  far  exceeds  our  own 
capacity  as  well  as  that  of  our  children  and  grandchildren.  ...  We 
would  for  the  sake  of  a  final  settlement  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  Paris  resolutions  that  the  total  reparation  would 
have  to  consist  of  the  fixed  annuities  and  variable  factors  which  would 
increase  with  the  increasing  capacity  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have,  even  in  the  way  of  careful  examination  in  accordance  with  the 
imanimous  wish  of  the  Government  and  of  the  nation  in  Germany,  not 
been  able  to  resolve  to  accept  the  rest  of  the  resolutions  of  the  articles 
of  the  Paris  agreement  on  our  part.  According  to  the  declaration  of  the 
other  adversaries  the  Paris  agreement  is  meant  to  meet  us  halfway.  We 
prefer  for  the  time  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  not  to  make  use  of  this 
intention  to  meet  us  but  to  keep  intact  the  present  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaty.  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  far  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  refusal  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  prevent  mistakes  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  German  delegation  would  prefer  the  settlement  of  the  total  repara¬ 
tion  debt  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 

...  I  have  deliberately  avoided  speaking  here  of  the  question  of  war 
guilt,  because  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion  that  that  would  make  an 
understanding  more  difficult.  The  treaty  of  Frankfurt  started  from  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  not  the  guilty  party  but  the  vanquished  party  had  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  peace  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars  renounced  payment  of  war  costs  in  favor  of  France. 

The  question  of  war  guilt  is  to  be  decided  neither  by  the  treaty,  by 
acknowledgment,  nor  by  sanctions;  only  history  will  be  able  to  decide 
the  question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  world  war.  We  are  all  of 
us  still  too  near  to  the  event.  I  have  always  been  far  from  wishing  to 
absolve  the  German  Government  of  any  responsibility  for  the  war,  but 
whether  a  single  nation  can  be  taken  to  be  exclusively  guilty  of  this  terrible 
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war,  and  whether  this  nation  would  be  the  German  people,  has  not  been 
finally  decided  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

For  us,  this  treaty  is  lawful,  because  we  have  put  our  signature  to  it. 
In  doing  so  we  have  not  only  admitted  that  we  have  lost  the  war,  but  we 
have  also  signed  a  judgment.  The  president  of  the  conference  has  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  chose  jug6e,  but,  as  you  know,  any  law  reserves 
the  possibility  of  invalidating  even  a  chose  jugSe  if  the  condemned  party 
succeeds  in  furnishing  new  proof  which  could  shake  the  reasons  of  that 
chose  jugSe. 

Obligation  op  Vanquished 

In  so  far  I  agree  with  the  president  of  the  conference  that  the  condemned 
party  has  to  obey  the  lawful  judgment.  It  is  the  treaty  law  for  us  that 
Germany  has  to  make  reparation  according  to  the  peace  treaty  for  the 
damages  caused  by  the  war.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
the  view  that  the  world  should  realize  as  clearly  as  possible  the  extent  of 
these  damages,  in  order  to  wake  on  all  sides  the  real  and  energetic  deter¬ 
mination  to  soften  the  distress  consequent  upon  it  and  to  restore  the 
destroyed  values.  I  have  myself  been  traveling  four  times  through  a 
large  part  of  the  devastated  areas,  and  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  their 
sight.  I  am  conscious  of  uniting  with  the  large  majority  of  my  country¬ 
men  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  reparation. 

If  we  have  not  been  able  to  contribute  more  than  we  have  done  to  the 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the  reason  has  not  been  a 
lack  of  readiness  on  our  part  to  do  so.  The  working  population  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  particularly  alive  to  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to  assist  the 
damaged  inhabitants  of  the  former  hostile  districts  destroyed  by  our 
occupation.  But  this  is  a  technical  and  social  task  of  such  an  immense 
difficulty  that  our  proposal  to  meet  it  has  up  to  now  met  with  doubts  and 
refusal  rather  than  with  approval.  On  the  basis  of  the  inquiries  we  have 
made  in  order  to  solve  our  own  housing  questions,  we  believe  we  are  in  a 
position  to  put  before  the  allied  Governments  new  proposals  which  per¬ 
haps  might  serve  to  scatter  those  doubts. 

Besides,  I  can  not  help  pointing  to  the  powerful  advance  which  even 
now  has  been  made  by  Germany  toward  reparation  and  restoration.  I 
grieve  to  state  that  these  achievements  are  not  being  duly  appreciated 
by  public  opinion  in  the  allied  countries,  and  that  it  is  still  being  pretended 
that  Germany  shows  bad  intention  and  avoids  fulfilling  the  treaty. 
There  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the  figures  expressing  the  value  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  achievements,  but  no  impartial  critic  could  deny  that  for  a  nation 
impoverished  and  exhausted  by  the  war  and  the  blockade  these  achieve¬ 
ments  mean  a  vast  exertion  and  have  at  the  same  time  been  of  material 
assistance  in  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  areas.  .  .  . 
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The  Question  of  Sanctions 

I  should  lihe  to  caution  the  Allies  not  to  attempt  to  press  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  more  payments  than  she  can  give.  Nor  is  the  menace  of  sanction 
justified  by  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty,  for  only  three  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  can  serve  as  a  starting  point; — (1)  Par,  18  of  Annex  11  to  Part 
VIII;  (2)  the  concluding  sentence  of  Art.  429;  and  (3)  Art.  430,  .  .  . 

More  important  for  me  than  the  question  of  right  is  the  refiection  that 
any  sanction,  if  it  fails  to  attain  its  purpose,  must  call  for  new  sanctions, 
and  so,  finally,  instead  of  executing  the  treaty,  lead  up  to  preparing  a 
new  state  of  violence.  But  we  aU  of  us  very  badly  want  to  get  out  of  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  compulsion  and  into  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  voluntary  co-operation.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Allies  to  ruin  and  enslave  Germany,  but  that  they  recog¬ 
nize  a  restored  and  flourishing  Germany  as  a  condition  of  their  own  wel¬ 
fare.  These  generous  words  meet  with  a  lively  echo  on  our  side.  We 
are  likewise  conscious  that  Germany  can  never  come  under  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  her  own  destroyed  economic  life  so  long  as  her  former  adversaries 
have  to  suffer  so  immensely  under  the  consequences  of  the  war.  However 
the  question  of  war  guilt  may  one  day  be  decided,  we  are  aU  in  a  common 
distress  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  common  effort.  Believe  me  that 
Germany  is  ready  to  exert  herself  more  than  the  others. 

We  ask  the  Allies  to  assist  us  in  finding  ways  to  fulfil  our  obligations. 
We  believe  that  the  manner  of  our  payments  should  be  examined  sepa¬ 
rately  for  each  of  the  allied  countries.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
different  methods  of  balancing  payments  in  cash  and  payments  in  kind 
to  France  as  compared  with  England  and  to  Belgium  as  compared  with 
Italy.  We  shall  also  have  to  examine  how  far  the  demands  which  other 
powers  which  are  not  parties  to  the  peace  treaty  will  put  to  us  will  be  able 
to  be  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  our  agreement  with  the  Allies. 

All  these  questions,  in  order  to  be  practically  solved,  require  being 
thoroughly  studied  by  technical  experts  to  be  appointed  from  both  sides. 
I  hope  that  the  joint  labors  of  these  authorities  in  the  economic'^life  of 
Europe  may  succeed  in  finding  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  grave  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  under  which  we  all  of  us  jointly  struggle. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  afternoon  session  made  the  reply, 
saying  in  part : 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  allied  Govern¬ 
ments  that  not  only  the  proposals  made  by  Dr.  Simons  this  morning  are 
not  acceptable,  but  that,  in  spite  of  the  interval  which  has  occurred  since 
our  last  meetmg,  they  do  not  represent  such  an  advance  upon  the  first 
proposals  as  to  justify  us  in  postponing  the  execution  of  the  sanctions. 
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...  It  is  common  ground  to  all  the  parties  concerned  that  it  is  essential 
in  the  interests  of  the  peaee  of  the  world  that  there  should  be  a  definitive 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  questions  between  us.  Germany  urged  it. 
The  Allies  pressed  the  same  consideration.  And  the  neutrals  were  equally 
insistent.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  peace  throughout  the  world  said  to  us, 
“Settle  up  as  soon  as  you  can  the  amount  of  your  liabilities,  so  that  every 
country  should  know  exactly  where  it  stands.”.  .  . 

What  is  Dr.  Simons’s  proposal?  There  is  an  appearance  of  accepting 
the  Paris  proposals  for  five  years,  and  five  years  only.  But  that  is  apparent 
and  not  real.  It  is  subject  to  conditions  which  make  it  uncertain,  which 
might  terminate  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  subject  to  the 
plebiscite  in  High  Silesia.  If  the  plebiscite  in  High  Silesia,  or  in  part  of 
it,  is  adverse  to  Germany,  Dr.  Simons,  if  we  accepted  his  proposal,  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  eoming  here  and  saying:  “The  situation  has 
changed.  Germany  has  been  deprived  of  the  territory  upon  which  she 
depended  to  pay  those  annuities,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  which  I 
made  in  London  is  at  an  end.” 

That  is,  it  is  not  a  proposal  for  five  years;  it  is  a  proposal  for  five  weeks. 
It  is  subject  to  other  conditions,  which  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  at  the 
present  moment  because  they  have  not  been  elaborated,  .  ,  . 

After  the  five  years  we  have  no  proposal;  not  even  a  conditional  one; 
not  a  figure.  Not  even  a  precise  method  of  arriving  at  a  figtme.  There  is 
no  minimum,  even.  It  is  perfectly  vague.  There  is  nothing  the  Allies, 
especially  those  who  want  to  raise  money  for  repairing  their  ravaged 
country;  there  is  nothing  they  could  raise  one  paper  franc  in  the  market 
upon  in  the  proposals  made — not  one;  letting  alone  a  gold  mark.  There 
are  some  indications  which  are  disquieting;  for  instance,  it  is  part  of  the 
five-year  proposals  that  Germany  should  pay  even  the  low  figures  fixed 
for  the  aimuities  for  those  five  years  not  out  of  her  current  revenue,  but 
by  means  of  a  loan.  She  is  to  borrow.  By  borrowing  she  mortgages  her 
future.  She  will  borrow — must  necessarily  borrow — with  a  guaranty  of 
priority  for  those  who  lend  even  over  reparations,  .  .  . 

But  there  are  certain  significant  sentences  used  by  Dr.  Simons  whieh 
show  clearly  that  Germany  has  not  yet  faced  her  problem.  He  talked 
about  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  are  to  be  necessary  for  Germany  to 
make  in  order  to  pay  the  annuities  for  the  first  five  years.  Let  me  give 
the  cases  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  ...  If  Germany  carries  out  this 
year  the  Paris  proposals  she  will  have  to  find  120  millions  sterling,  not 
for  Great  Britain  but  for  all  the  Allies — one-fourth  of  what  Britain  alone 
has  to  find  with  a  million  unemployed  for  war  debt  charges  and  for  pen¬ 
sions. 

The  case  of  France  is  more  striking.  France,  in  addition  to  her  war 
charges  and  her  very  heavy  pension  list,  has  to  find  12,000,000,000  francs 
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for  repairing  her  devastated  area.  She  must  find  it  this  year  somewhere 
or  leave  those  provinces  unrestored.  Germany  would  have  to  find,  there¬ 
fore,  this  year  one-ninth  of  what  France  has  to  find;  one-ninth  for  the 
whole  of  the  Allies  of  what  France  has  to  find  herself  for  the  charges  of  the 

war.  ... 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  paying 
beyond  the  frontiers.  That  is  not  a  question  of  sacrifice;  that  is  a  difficulty 
of  currency  that  can  easily  be  overcome  by  any  well-thought-out  arrange¬ 
ment  for  deducting  from  the  price  of  German  sales  to  allied  countries  a 
proportion  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  other  very  significant  part  of  Dr.  Simons’s  speech,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  proposals,  was  his  refusal  to  accept  on  behalf  of  Germany 
the  responsibility  for  the  war,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  .  .  . 

The  Allies  can  not  possibly  enter  into  any  discussions  upon  that  basis. 
The  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  is,  with  them,  fundamental. 
The  whole  treaty  of  Versailles  depends  upon  it,  and  unless  Germany — 
whatever  she  may  think  of  the  verdict — is  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  then 
no  arrangement  which  is  made  can  give  confidence  between  the  parties 
and  restore  that  "atmosphere  of  neighborly  good  will  which  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Paris  proposals  represented  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  full 
claims  of  the  Allies,  but  that  abatement  was  made  in  order  to  insure  a 
settlement.  As  I  have  already  indicated  to  Dr.  Simons  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies,  we  are  willing  to  discuss  with  Germany  the  length  of  the  period 
of  the  annuities.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  with  Germany  any  other 
method  besides  the  12%  for  adjusting  the  annuity  to  German  prosperity. 

But  we  must  insist  on  a  settlement  now  of  two  questions.  The  first 
is  the  amount  of  the  payments,  or  the  factors  which  should  determine 
those  amounts  automatically  according  to  the  prosperity  of  Germany. 
What  those  factors  should  be  we  are  prepared  to  discuss.  Whether  the 
index  of  German  prosperity  should  be  12%  on  her  exports  or  some  other 
method  of  arriving  at  that  essential  element,  that  we  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  we  must  have  something  that  will  either  determine  the  amount 
or  determine  the  index  which  will  settle  the  variable  amount. 

The  second  point  upon  a  settlement  of  which  we  must  now  insist  is  the 
method  of  payment.  A  mere  paper  agreement  promising  payment  is 
imsatisfaetory  and  insufficient.  It  means  endless  disputes.  We  must 
arrange  now  how  the  money  is  to  be  paid,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  further  discussions  or  quarrels. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  Dr.  Simons  do  not  carry  out  any  of  these 
objects.  They  are  neither  the  Paris  proposals  nor  their  equivalent.  I 
am  afraid,  and  Dr.  Simons  will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  he  is  not  really 
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in  a  position  to  negotiate.  He  represents  and  he  is  returning  to  report 
to  a  public  opinion  which  is  not  ready  to  pay  this  debt.  In  the  interests 
of  the  Allies,  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  in  the  interests  of  the  world, 
we  must  have  a  settlement,  we  must  have  a  definite  settlement,  and  we 
must  have  an  immediate  settlement. 

Proposals  such  as  those  which  we  have  heard  are  not  a  settlement, 
They  simply  evade  and  postpone  settlement,  and  very  regretfully  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sanctions  must  be  put  into  operation 
immediately. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Simons  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  reply.  He  said: 

I  must  say  I  regret  that  also  to-day  the  purpose  of  our  new  proposals 
has  been  mistaken.  For  us,  just  as  for  you,  the  disadvantages  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  settlement  are  beyond  doubt.  But  we  have  taken  refuge  in  such  a 
provisional  settlement  under  pressure  of  your  ultimatum,  which  ended 
to-day,  and  which  forced  us  to  come  forward  with  definite  proposals. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  put  before  you  a  plan  of  a  total  arrangement, 
a  plan  like  that  which  we  originally  started  with. 

Even  now  we  should  prefer  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  a  total 
arrangement,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  had  no  second  proposals  in  our 
pocket,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  had  to  try  to  find  a  new  way,  a  way 
which  we  have  striven  to  find  both  here  in  the  delegation  and  in  Berlin  in 
the  cabinet.  I  have  been  charged,  and  I  have  acted  according  to  this 
charge,  to  ask  you  for  a  brief  delay  in  order  that  we  might  get  into  touch 
with  the  cabinet  at  Berlin.  I  may  here  state  that  we  have  been  refused 
even  this  short  delay.  From  this  fact  it  already  appears  that  the  fear  is 
unfounded  that  we  should  want  to  make  use  of  the  provisional  settlement 
to  strive  toward  a  revision  of  the  whole  treaty  after  the  lapse  of  those 
five  years. 

On  the  contrary,  the  German  nation  has  undertaken  its  obligation  of 
making  reparation,  and  it  is  ready  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  this  obligation 
to  the  limits  of  possibility.  We  are,  therefore,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  idea 
of  the  president  of  this  conference  to  furnish  the  Allies  part  of  the  means 
which  would  be  required  for  purposes  of  reparation  by  laying  hold  of 
part  of  the  purchasing  prices  of  German  goods  delivered  into  the  allied 
countries  on  reparation  account. 

I  have  submitted  and  recommended  this  proposal  to  my  Government, 
and  I  can  only  ^ay  I  regret  that  this  proposal  should  have  been  discredited 
in  the  public  opinion  of  Germany  by  having  been  placed  by  you  among 
the  sanctions  to  be  taken  against  Germany.  We  agree  with  the  president 
of  the  conference  also  on  this  point,  that  it  would  be  advisable  as  quickly 
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as  possible  to  get  the  fixed  sums  determined,  and  to  get  also  determined 
the  factors  of  the  varied  payments  in  the  case  of  her  economic  recovery 
which  Germany  would  have  to  make  toward  reparation.  We  further  agree 
with  yom  intention  to  set  up  an  examination  of  the  method  of  the  fixed 
and  varied  payments  to  the  different  countries.  Also  these  points  in  our 
opinion  should  be  deliberated  on  by  a  joint  committee  of  experts  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  I  can  only  state  that  it  is  a  pity  that  when  these  experts 
are  going  to  meet  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  will  meet  will  be  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  sanctions  which  are  to  be  put  in  force  against  us. 

I  feel  obliged  at  this  moment,  when  the  sanctions  are  definitely  going 
to  be  put  into  force  against  us,  once  more  to  enter  with  all  due  stress  a 
protest  against  this  your  procedure. 

The  ultimatum  was  put  into  force  on  March  8  when  troops, 
consisting  of  10,000  French  and  5,000  Belgian  infantry  and  of 
two  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  occupied  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg 
and  Ruhrort.^  The  French  General  Degoutte  was  commander-in 
chief  of  the  expedition.  In  a  proclamation  issued  to  the  people 
he  announced  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  region  “under  the  reserve  of  strict  observance  of 
orders  which  the  military  authority  will  judge  it  indispensable  to 
promulgate.”  The  Allies  took  immediate  action  to  put  in  a  special 
customs  regime,  closing  the  occupied  territory  on  the  German 
side  and  throwing  down  the  tariff  bars  on  their  own.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  continued  as  late  as  July,  1922. 

On  March  12,  the  Reichstag  after  a  partisan  debate  approved 
the  action  of  Foreign  Minister  Simons  by  a  vote  of  268  to  49.  On 
March  17,  the  French  Chamber  gave  Premier  Briand  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  of  491  to  66. 


^The  territory  occupied  and  placed  under  a  special  customs  regime  as  a  result 
of  the  ultimatum  was  defined  as  follows  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Interallied  Rhine 
Commission  effective  on  April  20,  1921 : 

1.  The  Rhine,  from  its  entrance  into  the  Netherlands  to  the  height  of  Lohausen 
(north  of  pusseldorf),  including  the  parts  of  Schwelgern,  Ruhrort  and  Duisburg; 

2.  A  bridgehead  near  Diisseldorf,  indicated  by  Rathingen,  south  of  Erkrath; 

3.  The  bridgehead  of  Cologne; 

4.  The  Rhine,  between  the  two  bridgeheads  of  Cologne  and  Coblenz; 

5.  The  bridgeheads  of  Coblenz  and  Mainz  joined  between  Diez  and  Waldsdorff, 
following  the  boundaries  northeast  of  Diez  and  Langenschwalbach; 

6.  The  bridgehead  of  Mamz  to  the  Alsatian  boundary. 
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2.  The  Commission  Examines  Claims 

All  of  these  events  had  occurred  without  any  decision  having 
been  reached  upon  the  amount  which  the  Alhes  were  decided 
among  themselves  was  owed  to  them  by  Germany.  The  procedure 
laid  down  by  the  treaty  was  that  the  claims  of  the  various  Allies 
should  be  certified  to  the  Reparation  Commission,  which  should 
examine  them  and,  determining  their  amount  after  hearing  Ger¬ 
many,  should  notify  the  sum  decided  upon  to  that  country.  The 
Reparation  Commission  finally  announced  to  the  Allies  that  no 
claims  would  be  received  after  February  12,  1921.  The  claims  in 
hand  were  then  presented  to  the  Germans,  and  were  as  follows: 


Claims  against  Germany 

presented  to  tlie  Reparation  Commission  as  of  February  12,  1921,  reduced^ to 
German  gold  marks  on  the  basis  of  exchange  on  February  11,  February  12  having 
been  a  holiday  in  New  York  (original  figures,  Paris  Tem-ps  of  February  24,  1921). 


France 


Damages  to  property: 

Industrial . 

Buildings . 

Personal . 

Unimproved  . 

Public  works  . 

Property  of  the  state  . 

Other  damages . 

Maritime  damage . .  ‘  ‘ 

Damage  in  Algeria,  in  the  colonies  and 

abroad . . . 

Interest  at  5%  since  the  armistice  .... 
Injuries  to  persons: 

Military  pensions . 

Allotments  to  families  of  soldiers  .... 
Pensions  to  civilian  war  victims  .... 
Maltreatment  of  civilians  and  of  prisoners 

of  war . 

Assistance  to  prisoners  of  war . 

Insufficient  remimeration . . 

Elsactions  to  the  detriment  of  the  civil 
population . . . 


Paper  francs 


38.882,521,479 

36,892,500,000 

25,119,500,000 

21,671,546,225 

2,583,299,425 

1,858,217,193 

2,359,865,000 

5,009,618,722 

2,105,535.000 

4,125,000,000 

60,045,696,000 

12,936,956,824 

514,465,000 

1,869,230,000 

976,906,000 

223,123,313 

1,267,615,939 


Total  . 


218,441,596,120 
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Great  Britain 


Damage  to  property . 

Maritime  damage . 

Damages  abroad . 

Damages  to  river  shipping . 

Military  pensions . 

Pensions  to  civilian  war  victims . 

Maltreatment  of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war 

Assistance  to  prisoners  of  war . 

Insufficient  remuneration . 


Allotments  to  soldiers’  families  (francs)  .  .  . 

Italy 

Damages  to  property  . . 

Civil  and  military  victims  and  prisoners  of  war 

Total  lire . 


Maritime  damage 


Military  pensions . 

Allotments  to  soldiers’  families 

Total  francs  .... 


Belgium 


Damages  to  property . 

Maritime  damage . 

Civilian  victims  and  prisoners  of  war  .  .  .  . 

Total  ■ . 


Military  pensions . 

Allotments  to  soldiers’  families 


Pounds  sterling 
7,936,456 
763,000,000 
24,940,559 
4,000,000 
706,800,000 
35,915,579 
95,746 
12,663 
6,372 


1,542,707,375 

7,597,832,086 


Lire 

20,933,547,500 

12,153,289,000 


33,086,836,500 

Pounds  sterling 
128,000,000 

Francs 

31,041,000,000 

6,885,130,395 


37,926,130,395 


Belgian  francs 
29,773,939,099 
180,708,250 
4,295,990,454 


34,250,637,803 

French  francs 
1,637,285,512 
737,930,484 


2,375,215,996 


MINOR  LOSSES  CLAIMED 
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Japan  . 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State . 

Rumania  . 

Portugal . 

Greece . . . 

Brazil . . 

Czechoslovakia . 

Siam . 

Bolivia  . 

Peru . 

Haiti . 

Liberia . 

Cuba . 

Poland  . 

European  Commission  of  the  Danube 


.  32,774,000  yen 

f  8,496,091,000  dinars 

I  10,219,700,112  French  francs 
31,099,400,188  gold  francs 

.  1,944,261  contos 

4,992,788,739  gold  francs 
(  £1,216,714 

'  '  '  \  598,405  French  francs 

(  7,063,117,135  crowns 

■  (  7,612,432,103  French  francs 

j  9,179,298  gold  marks 
'  ■  ■  i  1,169,821  French  francs 

.  £16,000 

5  £56,236 

J  107,389  French  francs 

(  532,593  francs 

. i  $80,000 

.  $3,977,135 

.  $801,135 


(  500,000,000  gold  marks 

I  21,913,269,740  gold  francs 
(  1,834,000  gold  francs 
.  .  4  488,851  lei 

(  15,048  French  francs 


The  total  value  of  these  claims  reduced  to  German  currency  on 
the  best  basis  available,  exchange  quotations  of  the  period,  is 
184,011,773,044  gold  marks. 


Commission  s  Effort  to  Supply  Facts 

The  Reparation  Commission  gave  Germany  as  fair  a  hearing 
on  the  clflims  as  its  subordination  to  the  creditor  states  permitted. 
It  was  not  until  February  9-20, 1921,  that  it  was  enabled  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  German  delegation  the  lists  of  damages  claimed  by  the 
various  allied  Governments.  From  that  time  on  it  strictly  followed 
the  provisions  of  Art.  233  of  the  treaty,  which  provides  that  the 
“commission  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German 
Government  a  just  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  commission 
received  more  than  120  memoranda  from  the  Germans  concerning 
the  lists  and  replied  to  several  hundred  requests  for  additional 
information  as  to  their  details.  It  permitted  German  experts  to 
meet  experts  of  the  claimants  to  study  together  the  lists  presented. 
Finally,  in  plenary  session  it  heard  the  German  delegation  at  five 
sittings  from  March  22  to  April  12,  on  which  date  the  hearings 
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were  completed  and  the  commission  began  the  task  of  making  its 
findings  in  the  premises. 

Germany,  with  the  mass  of  detail  available  to  her,  found  the 
same  difficulty  that  the  unofficial  student  of  the  claims  encounters 
— ^that  of  getting  any  objective  evidence  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
claims  preferred.  Her  delegation  in  the  course  of  the  commission 
hearings  made  a  statement  summarized  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
have  not  contained  details  and  justificatory  documents  sufficient  to  permit 
an  examination  of  their  methods  of  evaluation  and  of  the  figures  resulting 
from  them.  Moreover,  they  were  so  tardily  remitted  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  that  only  a  relatively  short  time  remained  for  verification. 
Consequently,  the  efforts  of  both  the  German  delegation  and  Reparation 
Commission  to  make  an  objective  fixation  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
damages  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  can 
not  be  completed.  In  spite  of  the  co-operation  of  numerous  experts, 
Germany  has  not  succeeded  m  taking  a  position  in  a  final  and  complete 
manner.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  it  has  been  possible  to  put  a 
German  evaluation  against  that  of  the  allied  powers.  For  the  rest,  the 
German  delegation  must  confine  itself  to  a  few  observations  and  objec¬ 
tions  against  the  methods  adopted,  against  the  damages  included  in  the 
account  and  the  manner  of  valuing  them. 

The  president  of  the  commission  in  reply  said  one  word  for  the 
commission  and  none  for  the  Allies; 

It  has  gone  to  the  length  of  transmitting  to  the  Germans  the  detailed 
memoranda  of  damages  in  their  original  texts  just  as  they  were  received 
from  each  power,  granting  very  long  periods  for  requesting  additional 
information.  It  has  replied  to  all  questions  to  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  reply.  Finally,  it  has  taken  important  decisions  on  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple  only  after  submitting  to  the  Kriegslastenkommission  a  provisional 
text  for  its  observations.^ 

Germany  was  invited  by  the  Reparation  Commission  to  a 
hearing  on  the  proposed  schedule  of  payments  on  April  29.  This 
invitation  was  not  accepted  by  Herr  von  Oertzen,  head  of  the 
&iegslastenkommission,  who  on  April  28  transmitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

According  to  instructions  given  me  by  the  German  Government,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  negotiate  respecting  the  project  of  payment  on  April 
29. 

^Le  Temps,  April  14,  1921. 
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The  German  Government  has  stated  its  views  as  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  reparation  at  the  conferences  of  Spa,  Brussels  and  London, 
and  some  days  ago  submitted  a  new  plan  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  up  to  the  present  no  reply  thereto  has  been  received. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  German  Government  would 
prefer  to  let  the  Reparation  Commission  draw  up  a  project  from  its  side, 
concerning  which,  however,  the  German  Government  makes  all  reserva¬ 
tions.  Further,  it  refers  to  the  declarations  made  by  its  representatives 
during  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  of  Germany  for  reparation,  declarations  which  have 
on  several  occasions  drawn  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  periods 
granted  for  examination  of  the  claims  for  damages  and  of  the  documents 
furnished  in  support  of  these  claims. 

The  German  Government  should  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reparation  Commission,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
has  thought  that  a  period  of  24  hours  would  suffice  for  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  its  instructions  to  its  representatives  in  Paris.^ 

3.  Appeal  for  American  Mediation 

The  reference  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the  United  States  relates 
to  a  correspondence  which  began  in  March  with  the  newly  elected 
Harding  Administration.  The  American  side  of  the  exchange  was 
characterized  by  a  studious  eflFort  to  give  Germany  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  an  effort  which  was  highly  approved  by  the  American 
pubKc. 

On  March  23  Dr.  Walther  Simons  as  German  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  handed  to  the  American  commissioner  at  Berlin  an  informal 
memorandum  which  is  given  in  paraphrase^  as  follows: 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  of  Germany  to  reach  an  accord 
with  the  Governments  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  it  is  sincere 
in  its  purpose  to  meet  their  requirements  as  far  as  possible.  That  an 
agreement  was  not  reached  at  the  conference  of  London  on  the  question 
of  reparations  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  the  Government  of  Germany. 
In  their  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  the  delegates  from  Germany  went 
far  beyond  the  limits  considered  possible  for  Germany  in  the  judgment  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  economic  experts. 

^Le  Temps,  May  4,  1921,  4. 

^In  relation  th  diplomatic  documents  the  word  paraphrase  has  a  special^mean- 
ing.  These  documents  are  transmitted  in  code  and  their  translation  into  clear 
or  ordinary  language  is  called  a  paraphrase  to  indicate  that  the  text  made  public 
is  not  identical  with  the  original  coded  text  in  the  files. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Germany  is  reluctant  to  recognize  her  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  reparations.  This  is  not  correct.  It  is  entirely  clear  not 
only  to  the  Government  of  Germany  but  to  the  German  people  also, 
that  Germany  must  make  reparation  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  pay. 
This  realization  on  the  part  of  Germany  will  not  be  altered  in  any  way 
by  any  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Every  responsible  group,  particularly  the  workmen,  of  Germany, 
are  imbued  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to 
help  in  reconstructing  the  regions  which  have  been  devastated.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  this  determination  is  the  sober  conviction  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
sponsible  circles  in  Germany  that  an  early  removal  of  all  traces  of  the 
devastations  caused  in  France  is  to  the  best  interest  of  Germany.  It  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  proposals  made  by  Germany  in 
regard  to  reparations  must  consider  fully  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
allied  and  associated  Governments  and  particularly  of  France. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  two  considerations  in  regard  to  reparations 
present  themselves,  both  of  which  are  of  importance.  These  considera¬ 
tions  are,  first,  the  matter  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  regions, 
and,  second,  the  immediate  establishment  by  Germany  of  an  actual  sum 
of  cash  money,  in  foreign  exchange,  of  important  proportions. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  first  particidar,  namely,  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  devastated  regions,  certain  facts  are  at  once  apparent.  For 
four  years  ten  of  the  86  departments  of  France  served  as  the  theater  of 
the  war  and  sustained  the  severest  blows  of  the  conflict.  In  these  ten 
departments  a  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  are  either  partly  or 
entirely  destroyed  and  wide  stretches  of  fertile  farming  lands  were  laid 
waste.  Only  a  little  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  rebuildiug  of 
homes,  the  reoccupation  and  the  recultivation  of  the  land  in  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  the  war.  For  the  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  these  devastated  regions  Germany  has  repeatedly  prof¬ 
fered  labor,  technical  advice  and  material  assistance.  These  offers  have 
not  been  accepted,  nor  have  they  even  reached  the  point  of  diplomatic 
exchange.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Peculiar  though  it  may  seem, 
there  exists  in  France  only  a  limited  degree  of  concern  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  devastated  regions.  Advance  indemnities  have  been  given  to 
the  former  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  these  occupants  have  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  taken  up  their  abode  there.  The  salvag¬ 
ing  of  the  abandoned  war  materials,  and  the  cleaning  up  of  the  war  areas 
has  been  undertaken  by  influential  groups  of  promoters  who  are  making 
no  effort  to  expedite  the  performance  of  their  contracts.  The  fact  that 
influential  opinion  in  France  sees  in  the  devastated  regions  a  remarkable 
opportunity  for  a  political  agitation  which  will  always  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  and  on  foreigners  has  an 
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important  bearing  on  the  issue.  The  German  Government  does  not  desire 
to  see  hate  perpetuated  between  nations.  In  accordance  with  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  intends  to  submit  fresh  proposals  on  this  subject  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  the  details  of  which  are  now  under  consideration  and  the 
subject  of  discussion  with  the  laborers  of  Germany.  Should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  entertain  objections  to  the  employment  of  numbers  of 
German  laborers  in  the  areas  undergoing  reconstruction,  the  Government 
of  Germany  stands  ready  to  offer  to  France  good  offices  and  resources  in 
whatever  form  is  acceptable. 

In  respect  of  the  second  consideration,  namely,  the  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  by  Germany  of  an  actual  sum  of  cash  money,  in  foreign  exchange, 
of  important  proportions,  it  is  obvious  that  Germany  can  fulfil  this  obli¬ 
gation  only  through  large  increases  in  the  volume  of  her  exports.  The 
memoranda  prepared  by  the  economic  experts  of  Germany  for  use  at  the 
conference  at  London  demonstrated  how  huge  this  increase  in  Germany’s 
exports  necessarily  would  be  if  great  sums  of  money  were  thereby  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  menace  this  great  increase  would  imply  to  the  economic 
life  of  other  countries.  Conceding  even  this,  it  further  remains  that  the 
sums  in  cash  required  could  not  be  immediately  realized. 

Other  considerations  have  been  advanced  at  various  times,  among 
them  the  proposal  that  our  former  opponents  in  the  great  war  should 
participate  in  the  returns  from  German  industry,  either  through  taking 
shares  of  the  capital  stocks  of  German  companies  or  by  other  forms  of 
the  sharing  of  profits.  Such  a  proposal  would  produce  only  proceeds  in 
paper  marks,  valueless  to  foreign  creditors.  Indeed,  the  allied  and  asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  themselves  negatived  these  proposals,  in  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  by  taking  for  themselves  a  first  mortgage  on  the  total  wealth 
and  aU  sources  of  income  of  the  German  Commonwealth  and  states.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions  at  Paris  reserved  for  themselves  the  decision  as  to  what  opportunity, 
if  any,  Germany  may  in  any  iastance  be  given  to  obtain  credits  abroad 
because  England  and  France  are  themselves  in  debt  beyond  their  limit 
and  the  granting  of  a  credit  to  Germany  by  a  neutral  power  is  blocked  by 
the  general  mortgage. 


Sees  Loan  as  Only  Solution 

An  international  loan,  in  favor  of  which  the  allied  and  associated  Govern¬ 
ments  would  waive  their  general  mortgage,  constitutes  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  Government  of  Germany  is  prepared  to  offer  the 
necessary  securities  for  the  safety  of  such  a  loan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
German  Government  that,  if  the  loan  were  properly  organized  and  offered, 
and  if  those  who  have  evaded  taxation  be  granted  a  general  amnesty,  the 
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large  sums  of  German  capital  which  have  secretly  withdrawn  from  Ger¬ 
many  could  again  be  drawn  in  for  the  loan  and  thereby  become  available 
for  the  reparations.  It  has  been  reiterated  by  the  allied  and  associated 
Governments  that  the  situation  of  Germany  is  better  than  that  of  many 
of  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
no  foreign  debts.  Germany  would  not  be  imwilling  to  assume  the  obligation 
of  the  interest  and  the  amortization  of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  within  the  Umit  of  her  capacity,  should  this  measure 
be  entertained  by  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  their 
creditors. 

Germany  stands  ready  to  meet  any  proposal  which  appears  feasible  for 
the  solution  of  the  economic  and  financial  problems  of  Europe,  and  would 
invite  the  examination  by  unbiased  experts  of  its  own  ability  to  make 
payment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Germany  that  the  heavy  weight  of  debt 
now  borne  by  all  the  states  which  were  participants  in  the  World  War, 
and  the  damages  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  that  war,  can  not 
be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  single  people.  Germany  believes  also 
that  a  policy  of  dmess  and  coercion  will  not  bring  about  the  reconstruction 
of  international  economic  life  and  that  only  by  way  of  peaceful  discussion 
and  understanding  can  such  reconstruction  be  obtained.  The  German 
Government  considers  it  important  to  give,  with  solemn  emphasis,  the 
assurance  that  for  its  part  it  is  honestly  willing  to  follow  the  path  which 
it  has  suggested. 


America  Suggests  New  Negotiations 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  March  29  instructed  the  American 
commissioner  at  Berlin  to  reply  with  the  following  statement: 

The  American  Government  is  pleased  to  note  in  the  informal  memo¬ 
randum  of  Dr.  Simons  the  imequivocal  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  of  its  desire  to  afford  reparation  up  to  the  limit  of  Ger¬ 
man  ability  to  pay.  This  Government  stands  with  the  Governments'  of 
the  Allies  in  holding  Germany  responsible  for  the  war  and  therefore 
morally  bound  to  make  reparation,  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  obligation,  implied  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons, 
seems  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  only  sound  basis  on 
which  can  be  built  a  firm  and  just  peace  under  which  the  various  nations 
of  Europe  can  achieve  once  more  economic  independence  and  stability. 
This  Government  believes  that  it  recognizes  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr. 
Simons  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  the  Allies  on  a  new  basis  and  hopes  that  such  negotia¬ 
tions,  once  resumed,  may  lead  to  a  prompt  settlement  which  wiU  at  the 
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same  time  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Allies  and  permit  Germany  hope¬ 
fully  to  renew  its  productive  activities. 

This  correspondence  was  transmitted  to  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  principal  allied  powers  in  Berlin.  The  German 
Government  took  comfort  out  of  the  reply,  and  so  did  the  AUies. 
Both  sides  were,  however,  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
American  support. 

As  May  1  approached  public  attention  became  centered  on  the 
expectation  that  France  was  going  into  Germany.  The  threats 
of  force  began  early  m  April.  To  the  Senate  on  April  5  Premier 
Brian  d  declared  “that  if  on  May  1,  Germany  tries  to  escape  by 
dodging,  it  is  a  firm  hand  which  will  grip  her  by  the  collar.  It 
win  be  our  right,  and  it  wiU  be  om  duty  to  collect  our  debts  by 
force.  .  .  .  We  are  strong,  and  because  we  are  strong  we  will  be 
paid.”  On  April  12  to  the  Chamber  he  said:  “The  time  for  words 
has  passed.  We  must  now  revert  to  acts.”  And  further:  “I  repeat 
here,  with  all  the  strength  at  my  command,  that  we  creditors 
hold  a  perfectly  legal  deed.  A  process  server  has  been  dispatched 
to  Germany,  and  if  our  debtor  persists  in  refusal  to  pay,  the  next 
time  a  pohceman  will  accompany  him.  It  is  no  use  to  begin  over 
again  discussions  already  closed.  We  have  in  hand  a  promissory 
note  duly  signed,  and  if  the  debtor  refuses  to  pay  we  must  coerce 
him  by  all  means  of  coercion  we  have  in  our  power.  In  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  Allies,  we  have  a  rendezvous  with  Germany  on 
May  1.  France  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous.” 

Mobilization  of  troops  followed. 

Ameficdn  Mediation  Ashed  and  Refused 

Doubtless  due  to  such  threats,  which  met  with  general  sympathy 
outside  of  Germany  and  the  other  debtor  states,  the  United  States 
was  asked  to  mediate  the  problem.  The  request,  dated  April  20, 
was  couched  in  the  foflowing  terms: 

In  the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  the  German  people,  the 
undersigned,  notwithstanding  the  still  existing  technical  state  of  war, 
respectfully  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
mediate  the  reparation  question  and  to  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Germany 
to  the  Allied  Powers  and  eagerly  urge  him  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  such  mediation.  They  solemnly  declare  that  the  Ger- 
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TTinn  Government  are  ready  and  willing  to  agree  without  qualification  or 
reservation  to  pay  to  the  Allied  Powers  as  reparation  such  sum  as  the 
President  after  examination  and  investigation  may  find  just  and  right. 
They  formally  pledge  themselves  to  fulfill  in  letter  and  spirit  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  award  that  may  be  made  by  him. 

With  abiding  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  this  request  and  with  imdeni- 
able  sincerity  of  purpose  the  German  people  through  their  constituted 
government  submit  their  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  confident  hope  that  it  be  granted  to  the  end  that  a  final  award 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  right  and  justice  to  meet  the  heartfelt 
wishes  of  all  civilized  nations,  to  avoid  the  immeasurable  consequences 
of  imminent  coercive  measures  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

(Signed)  Fehrenbach, — ^Simons. 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  April  21,  forwarded 
through  the  American  commissioner  at  Berhn,  reads: 

This  Government  could  not  agree  to  mediate  the  question  of  reparation 
with  a  view  to  acting  as  umpire  in  its  settlement.  Impressed,  however, 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  issues  involved  as  they  affect  the  whole  world, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  itself  to  be  deeply  concerned 
with  the  question  of  obtaining  an  early  and  just  solution.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  strongly  desires  that  there  should  be  an  immediate  resumption  of 
negotiations  and  reiterates  its  earnest  hope  that  the  German  Government 
will  promptly  formulate  such  proposals  as  would  present  a  proper  basis 
for  discussion.  Should  the  German  Government  take  this  course,  this 
Government  will  consider  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Allied  Governments  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  them  in  order  that  negotia¬ 
tions  may  speedily  be  resumed. 

Germany’s  Final  Proposal 

By  this  time  the  Supreme  Council  practice  of  concerting  a 
program  and  handing  it  to  Germany  as  an  ultimatum  was  coining 
on  for  action.  The  public  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Reparation  Commission’s  duty  to  fix  the  amount,  and  attention 
was  centered  upon  the  proposed  unilateral  action  of  the  allied 
premiers.  Germany’s  relations  with  the  commission  having  been 
driven  by  lack  of  information  and  shortness  of  time  into  the 
impasse  described  above,  there  was  only  the  door  left  ajar  by  the 
United  States  for  her  to  try,  an  extensive  proposal  for  deliveries 
in  kind  for  restoration  purposes^  having  fallen  flat  on  its  delivery 

^See  p.  132. 
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to  Great  Britain  on  April  21.  Germany  on  April  24  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposal  of  settlement  to  the  United  States,  which  for  some 
unexplained  reason  has  never  been  officially  published : 

The  American  Government  has  by  its  memorandum  made  it  possible 
once  more  to  solve  the  reparation  problem  by  negotiation  before  measures 
of  constramt  render  this  problem  insoluble. 

The  German  Government  appreciates  the  full  importance  of  this  action 
of  the  American  Government.  It  has  endeavored  in  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  to  put  forward  the  maximum  of  what  can  be  offered  by  Germany 
even  in  the  most  favorable  situation. 

These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

1.  Germany  declares  herself  ready  to  undertake  for  the  purpose  of 
reparation  a  total  engagement  of  50,000,000,000  marks  gold  present 
value. 

Germany  is  also  ready  to  pay  the  value  of  this  sum  in  annuities  suited 
to  her  capacity  of  production  up  to  an  ultimate  total  of  200,000,000,000 
marks  gold. 

Germany  will  carry  out  this  engagement  of  payment  in  the  following 
form: 

2.  Germany  will  immediately  issue  an  intemational  loan,  the  amount, 
rate  of  interest  and  amortization  of  which  are  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Germany  wiU  take  part  in  this  loan,  and  will  give  it  extensive  advan¬ 
tages.  She  will  establish  it  on  such  a  basis  that  an  extremely  high  sub¬ 
scription  figtne  can  be  expected.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  will  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies. 

3.  Germany  will  pay,  to  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  in  prestations  the 
interest  and  redemption  of  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  which  is  not  covered 
by  the  international  loan.  Germany  considers  actually  to  this  end  as 
possible  an  aimual  interest  of  4%  only. 

4.  Germany  is  disposed  to  permit  the  allied  powers  to  share  in  an 
improvement  of  her  financial  and  economic  situation.  Amortization  of 
the  sum  remaining  must  therefore  take  variable  form.  In  case  of  improve¬ 
ment  this  amortization,  for  which  there  will  have  to  be  established  a 
scheme  based  on  an  index,  would  be  raised.  In  case  the  situation  should 
become  worse  the  amortization  would  be  lowered  in  a  corresponding 
proportion. 

5.  To  get  clear  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  remainder,  Germany  wishes 
to  collaborate  with  all  her  forces  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
regions.  She  considers  reconstruction  as  the  most  urgent  basis  of  repara¬ 
tion  and  as  capable  of  attenuating  in  the  most  direct  manner  the  war 
sufferings  and  hatred  between  peoples. 

Germany  offers  to  undertake  herself  the  reconstruction  of  towns,  villages 
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and  hamlets  designated  or  else  to  collaborate  in  reconstruction  by  means 
of  her  labor,  materials  and  resources,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable 
to  the  allies.  She  will  herself  bear  the  cost  of  these  payments.  ^ 

A  special  note  addressed  to  the  Eeparation  Commission  gives  fuller 

details.  , 

6.  For  the  same  purpose  Germany  is  prepared  to  fmnish  payments 
in  kind  to  the  states  that  suffered  from  the  war,  and  this  in  addition  to 
reconstruction,  according  to  a  method  as  far  as  possible  purely  commercial. 

7.  To  give  undeniable  proof  of  her  good-will,  Germany  is  ready  to  put 
immediately  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reparation  Commission  the  sum  of 
1,000,000,000  marks  gold  in  the  following  form:  (1)  150,000,000  marks  gold 
in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  coin;  (2)  850,000,000  marks  gold  in  the 
form  of  drafts  on  the  Treasury,  to  be  paid  at  the  latest  within  three  months 
in  coin  and  in  foreign  currency. 

8.  In  case  the  United  States  and  allies  should  so  desire,  Germany  would 
be  disposed  to  take  over  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity  payment  of  the  allied 
obligations  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  debt  to  the  latter. 

9.  Germany  proposes  to  negotiate,  with  the  assistance  of  experts  on 
the  subject,  on  the  manner  in  which  German  payments  for  reparation 
will  be  taken  into  account  on  the  total  of  Germany’s  debt,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  on  the  manner  in  which  price  and  value  shall  be  fixed. 

10.  Germany  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  her  creditors  for  every  kind 
of  credit  all  guaranties  necessary,  in  a  maimer  to  be  settled  with  more 
detail,  these  guaranties  to  be  based  upon  state  property  and  public  reve¬ 
nues. 

11.  Execution  of  the  above  proposals  would  wipe  out  all  other  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Germany  in  respect  of  reparation.  The  private  property  of 
Germans  abroad  would  be  also  freed. 

Germany  only  considers  these  proposals  as  capable  of  acceptance  if 
the  regime  of  penalties  ends  immediately;  if  the  actual  basis  of  German 
production  is  not  further  restricted,  and  it  Germany  is  admitted  to  world 
trade  and  relieved  from  unproductive  expenses. 

Germany  pledges  herself  to  recognize  as  binding  upon  her  the  decision 
of  the  international  committee  of  experts  as  to  her  capacities  of  payment. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Government,  another  form  of  pro¬ 
posals  might  render  the  matter  easier  to  treat,  the  German  Government 
asks  that  it  be  informed  of  the  points  on  which  modification  might  appear 
desirable  to  the  American  Government. 

The  German  Government  would  receive  all  proposals  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  German  Government  is  too  deeply  convinced  that  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  rapid,  equitable  and  moderate 
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solution  of  the  reparation  question  not  to  do  all  it  can  in  order  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  in  a  position  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  allied 
Governments  to  this  matter. 

The  Fate  of  the  Proposal 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  document  was  on  the  way  to 
Washington,  Ambassador  Jusserand  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  responsibihty  the  American 
Government  would  assume  in  forwarding  the  German  proposal 
to  the  creditor  states.  The  United  States  was  too  important  to 
act  simply  as  a  messenger;  and  the  transmittal  of  the  German 
note  would  stamp  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  American  approval. 
“If  the  Washington  Government  approved  of  the  German  offers, 
and  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  Allies,  then  approval  and  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  United  States  would  have  the  quahty  of  a  guaranty 
which  would  please  the  Allies.”^  Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  not  assume  the  responsibihty.  He  asked  the  AUies  their 
opinion  and  conformed  to  it  eight  days  later.  Meantime,  on 
April  27,  the  Reparation  Commission,  which  had  been  attending 
to  its  business  while  the  premiers  had  been  holding  a  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Lympne,  announced  that  it  “had 
decided  unanimously  to  fix  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  the 
amount  of  damages  for  which  reparation  is  due.  May  1  passed 
without  any  one  noting  publicly  that  the  commission  had  cut  the 
latest  greatly  reduced  alhed  figures  by  a  full  third.  On  May  2 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  sent  this  note  to  Dr.  Simons, 
the  German  foreign  minister,  as  an  answer  to  the  proposal  of 
April  24: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  the  memorandum 
left  by  Doctor  Simons  with  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  under 
date  of  April  24,  relating  to  reparation.  In  reply  this  Government  states 
that  it  finds  itself  unable  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  proposals  aflford 
a  basis  for  discussion  acceptable  to  the  allied  Governments.  This  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  again  expressing  its  earnest  desire  for  a  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  vital  question,  strongly  urges  the  German  Government  at 
once  to  make  directly  to  the  allied  Governments  clear,  definite  and  ade¬ 
quate  proposals  which  would  in  all  respects  meet  its  just  obligations. 

^Associated  Press  report  of  April  25. 
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4.  Ultimatum,  Schedule  of  Payments,  Acceptance 

The  Supreme  Council,  having  lost  its  opportunity  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  damages  by  the  automatic  fimctioning  of  its  Reparation 
Commission,  had  left  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the 
notification  of  the  commission’s  decision  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  covering  various 
outstanding  points  of  disagreement,  as  well  as  the  Schedule  of 
Payments.  The  note  and  the  reply  follow: 

the  supreme  council  to  the  german  ambassador 

London,  May  5,  1921. 

The  allied  powers,  taking  note  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  successive 
concessions  made  by  the  Allies  since  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  agreed  upon  at  Spa  and  at  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctions 
aimounced  in  London  and  since  applied,  the  German  Government  is  stiU 
in  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  as  regards  (1)  disarmament;  (2)  the 
payment  due  on  May  1,  1921,  imder  Art.  235  of  the  treaty,  which  the 
Reparation  Commission  has  already  called  upon  it  to  make  at  this  date; 
(3)  the  trial  of  the  war  criminals  as  fm-ther  provided  for  by  the  allied 
notes  of  February  13  and  May  7,  1920  and  (4)  certain  other  important 
respects,  notably  those  which  arise  under  Arts.  264  to  267,  269,  275,  321, 
322  and  327  of  the  treaty,  decide : 

(a)  To  proceed  forthwith  with  such  preliminary  measures  as  may  be 
required  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  by  the  allied  forces  on 
the  Rhine  in  the  contingency  provided  for  in  Par.  (d)  of  this  note; 

(fe)  In  accordance  with  Art.  233  of  the  treaty  to  invite  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  prescribe  to  the  German  Government  without  delay  the 
time  and  manner  for  securing  and  discharging  the  entire  obligation  incum¬ 
bent  upon  that  Government,  and  to  announce  their  decision  on  this  point 
to  the  German  Government  at  latest  on  May  6; 

(c)  To  call  upon  ithe  German  Government  categorically  to  declare 
within  a  period  of  six  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  above  decision  its  resolve 
(1)  to  carry  out  without  reserve  or  condition  their  obligations  as  defined 
by  the  Reparation  Commission,  (2)  to  accept  without  reserve  or  condition 
the  guaranties  in  respect  of  those  obligations  prescribed  by  the  Reparation 
Commission,  (3)  to  carry  out  without  reserve  or  delay  the  measures  of 
military,  naval  and  aerial  disarmament  notified  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  allied  powers  in  their  note  of  Janaury  29,  1921,  those  overdue 

Tor  texts  see  Protocols  and  Correspondence,  32  and  110. 
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being  completed  at  once,  and  the  remainder  by  the  prescribed  dates,  (4) 
to  carry  out  without  reserve  or  delay  the  trial  of  the  war  crimiuals  and 
the  other  unfulfilled  portions  of  the  treaty  referred  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  this  note; 

(d)  Failing  fulfillment  by  the  German  Government  of  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  by  May  12,  to  proceed  to  the  occupation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ruhr 
and  to  take  all  other  military  and  naval  measmes  that  may  be  required. 
Such  occupation  will  contiuue  so  long  as  Germany  fails  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  summarized  in  par.  (c). 

(Signed)  Henri  Jaspar 
A.  Briand  . 

D.  Lloyd  George 
C.  Sforza 
Hayashi. 

This  note  was  accompanied  by  the  text  of  the  Schedule  of 
Payments  drawn  up  by  the  Reparation  Commission  after  the 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  creditor  states  discussed  above. 
During  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  which  resulted  in  the 
ultimatum  the  sum  of  200,000,000,000  gold  marks  was  discussed 
as  the  TniniTTmm  acceptable  to  the  creditors.  The  Reparation 
Commission  set  the  figure  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  gross. 
(Both  sums  omit  interest  additions.)  The  acceptance  of  the 
commission’s  reduction  of  claims  without  a  murmur  by  the 
Supreme  Council  marks  the  end  of  the  exclusively  political  period 
of  the  reparation  question.  From  that  time  forward  the  com¬ 
mission  has  found  increasing  opportunity  to  apply  economic 
principles  to  the  problem.  The  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5, 
which  is  the  fundamental  document  of  the  problem,  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  for  convenience  of  reference. 

A  week  followed  in  which  expectation,  fear  and  hope  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  refuse  the  terms  were  umversally  discussed.  The 
question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  German  reply,  which  was  as  follows . 

THE  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL^ 

London,  May  11,  19£1. 


Mr.  Prime  Minister, —  _  ,  ,  , 

In  accordance  with  instructions  just  received  I  am  commanded  by  my 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Reichstag  with  refer- 


iPor  an  account  by  Herr  Stresema,nn  of 
Government  resulting  in  the  dispatching  of 


the  negotiations  within  the  German 
this  note  see  Le  Temps,  10  aodt  1921, 


p.  4. 
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ence  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  May  5,  1921,  in  the  name 
of  the  new  German  Government,  to  declare  the  following: 

The  German  Government  has  resolved; 

1.  To  carry  out  without  reserve  or  condition  their  obligations  as  defined 
by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

2.  To  accept  and  carry  out  without  reserve  or  condition  the  guaranties 
in  respect  of  those  obligations  prescribed  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

3.  To  carry  out  without  reserve  or  delay  the  measures  of  military,  naval 
and  aerial  disarmament,  notified  to  the  German  Government  by  the 
Allied  Powers  in  their  note  of  January  29,  1921.  Those  overdue  now  to  be 
completed  at  once;  the  remainder  by  the  prescribed  dates. 

4.  To  carry  out  without  reserve  or  delay  the  trial  of  the  war  cruninals, 
and  to  execute  the  other  unfulfilled  portions  of  the  treaty  referred  to  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  note  of  the  Allied  Governments  of  May  5. 

I  ask  the  Allied  Powers  to  take  note  immediately  of  this  declaration. 

Sthameb. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Briand  Government  was  passed  by 
the  French  Chamber  on  May  26  after  five  days  of  debate  by  a 
vote  of  403  to  163.  The  vote  selected  by  the  premier  laid  down 
that  the  ultimatum  of  London  and  the  figures  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  represented  the  minimum  of  guaranties  indispensable 
to  French  security  and  recovery  and  expressed  confidence  in  the 
Government  to  carry  out  immediately  the  ultimatum  terms  in 
case  of  default  by  Germany.  In  the  Senate  on  May  31  the  premier 
won  by  a  vote  of  269  to  8  on  a  motion  to  refer  the  Schedule  of 
Payments  and  ultimatum  to  the  finance  and  foreign  affairs  com¬ 
mittees  for  report  as  to  whether  they  conformed  to  the  treaty. 
In  Germany  the  Wirth  Government,  after  accepting  the  ultimatum, 
announced  a  program  of  fuUfilment,  which  became  the  subject  of  an 
interpellation.  Confidence  was  voted  in  the  Government  by  the 
Reichstag  on  June  4  by  a  vote  of  213  to  77. 


V.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Having  examined  tlie  bill  and  the  accounts  paid  and  having 
followed  the  method  adopted  for  fixing  the  habihty  of  debtor 
states  under  the  treaties,  the  more  strictly  economic  phases  of 
reparation  remain  to  be  considered. 

Primarily,  reparation  is  a  foreign  payment,  and  it  is  fundamental 
that  the  transfer  of  wealth  from  country  to  country  can  take 
place  only  if  and  when  the  debtor  country  has  a  trade  balance, 
or  a  surplus  of  goods.  Normally  a  favorable  trade  balance  in¬ 
volves  either  the  shipment  of  gold  by  the  debtor  or  the  investment 
by  the  creditor  of  that  balance  in  the  debtor  country.  The  total 
gold  supply  of  the  world  nearly  equals  the  reparation  debt  as  now 
fixed  by  the  Schedule  of  Payments;  it  is  obvious  that  no  single 
country  hke  Germany  could  come  anywhere  near  securing  annually 
for  30  years  some  3%  of  that  gold  supply  for  export.  By  the 
treaty  provisions  all  external  wealth  of  the  defeated  states  was 
relinquished  to  the  reparation  accoimt,  where  it  is  to  this  day 
very  incompletely  credited.  Payment  by  the  export  of  com¬ 
modities  was  hampered  by  general  treaty  provisions  restricting 
ex-enemy  foreign  trade  and  by  “anti-dumping”  legislation.  The 
treaty  makers  got  this  far,  concluded  that  payment  must  be  both 
in  cash  and  kind,  laid  down  general  provisions  to  meet  the  con¬ 
clusion,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  future. 

Creditor  states,  except  for  commodities  specified  by  treaty,  at 
first  practically  refused  to  accept  payment  in  kind  and  demanded 
payment  in  cash  on  the  supposition  that  it  entailed  no  difficulties. 
It  was  some  two  years  after  reparation  was  operating  that  the 
opportunity  offered  to  test  this  theory. 

The  Story  op  a  Billion  Gold  Marks 

The  payment  of  the  20  billion  gold  marks  to  be  made  by  Art. 
235  before  May  1,  1921,  engendered  a  minor  crisis.  On  March  4, 
1920,  the  commission  raised  the  subject  with  Germany,  proposing 
that  she  use  for  that  purpose  various  neutral  funds  possessed  by 
the  German  government,  the  German  states  and  German  nationals, 
following  this  on  June  15  with  an  insistence  that  Germany  state 
what  liquid  funds  were  possessed  by  the  Government  for  use 
Rgainst  the  obligation.  The  German  Government  on  June  23 
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announced  that  it  would  address  a  subsequent  communication 
to  the  commission,  the  memorandum  being  dated  January  20, 
1921,  and  consisting  of  the  schedule  and  valuation  of  the  deliveries 
made  by  Germany  to  date,  which  she  requested  should  be  credited 
to  the  reparation  account.  The  schedule  claimed  dehveries  amount¬ 
ing  to  21,000,000,000  gold  marks  as  previously  given  in  detail. 

On  February  26,  1921,  the  commission  informed  Germany  that 
the  “payments  made  and  to  be  made  up  to  May  1,  1921,  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  sum  of  20  bilhons  of  marks  gold  scarcely  amounted  to 
8  billions  of  marks  gold.”  The  commission  demanded  that  Ger¬ 
many  present  observations  as  to  how  the  remaining  12  billions 
should  be  paid.  On  March  14,  the  German  Government  in  reply 
considered  that  it  had  “fulfilled  its  engagements  under  Art.  235.” 
On  March  15,  the  commission  notified  the  German  Government 
that  it  must  meet  immediately  the  obhgation  of  20  billions  of 
marks  and  must  turn  over  before  March  23  a  first  payment  of 
1  billion  marks  on  account.  As  to  the  remaining  sum  the  com¬ 
mission  would  hear  the  Germans  up  to  April  1.^ 

“The  essential  points  of  the  question  as  they  appear  from  the 
correspondence  exchanged,”  said  the  commission’s  note  of  May  3, 
“may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows: 

“1.  On  February  26  the  commission  informed  the  Kriegslasten- 
kommission  that  as  to  the  situation  at  that  time,  the  account  to 
be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  Art.  235  could  not  fail  to  show  a 
deficit  of  at  least  12  milliard  marks  gold  on  the  payment  due  by 
Germany  on  May  1,  1921; 

“2.  On  March  15,  the  commission  officially  recalled  to  Germany 
its  obhgation  to  make  up  this  deficit  of  at  least  12  milhards  before 
May  1,  1921  and  in  addition  demanded  as  a  first  payment  on 
account  of  1,000,000,000  gold  before  March  23,  1921; 

“3.  The  Kriegslastenkommission  having  rephed  on  March  22 
declaring  objection  to  the  demand  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
the  latter  on  March  24  formaUy  notified  the  German  Government 
that  it  had  failed  in  one  of  the  obhgations  imposed  on  it  by  the 
treaty.  A  notification  of  this  failure  was  simultaneously  sent  to 
each  of  the  interested  powers  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
Part  VIII,  Annex  II,  17,  of  the  treaty; 

Temps,  March  17,  1921,  p.  4. 
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“4.  On  April  18  the  Commission  proposed  that  the  metallic 
reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  be  deposited  in  the  branches  of 
Reichsbank  at  Cologne  or  at  Coblenz.  This  reserve  was  to  form 
a  pledge  for  the  execution  by  Germany  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  her  by  Art.  235 ; 

“5.  The  Kriegslastenkommission  having  refused  to  agree  to 
this  proposition  by  its  letter  of  April  22,  1921,  the  commission  by 
letter  of  April  25  demanded  that  Germany  dehver  to  the  Banque 
de  France  not  later  than  April  30  the  sum  of  1  milliard  of  marks 
gold.” 

Germany  rephed  on  April  29  in  a  note  which  contained  the 
following  statements: 

The  German  Government  desires  to  set  forth  once  again  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  obligations  devolving 
upon  it  under  Art.  235,  under  reserve  of  the  right  of  the  commission 
to  fix  the  times  of  special  payments,  can  not  in  practice  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  obligation  of  reparation.  In  its  memorandum 
of  April  24,  1921,  the  publication  of  which  crossed  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission’s  note  dated  April  25,  the  German  Government,  having  in  view 
a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  reparation,  submitted  proposals  to 
the  American  Government  by  which  in  substance  it  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  previous  demand  of  the  Reparation  Commission.  Among  other  things 
those  proposals  contain  the  following  offer: 

Germany  declares  herself  ready  to  put  immediately  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Reparation  Commission  a  sum  of  1  milliard  marks  gold  in  the 
following  form: 

(a)  150  million  marks  gold  in  gold,  silver  and  specie; 

(b)  850  million  marks  gold  in  treasury  drafts  to  be  paid  at  the  latest 
within  three  months  in  coin  of  foreign  currencies. 

Further,  in  conformity  with  the  notification  on  this  subject  in  the  note 
of  the  Kriegslastenkommission  dated  April  22,  1921,  the  project  of 
law  hereto  annexed^  has  in  the  meantime  been  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  Germany,  a  project  which  will  become  law  before  May  1,1921. 

This  is  why  the  German  Government  believes  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  maintaining  the  demand  contained  in  the  note  of  the  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission  dated  April  25,  1921,  for  the  delivery  to  the  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission  in  the  vaults  of  the  Banque  de  France  of  the  sum 
of  1  milliard  marks  gold,  a  requirement  concerning  which  the  German 
Government  Tl^ishes  to  refrain  from  showing  again  its  unrealizable  char¬ 
acter  legally  and  practically. 

iThe  substance  of  the  law  referred  to  prohibits  and  makes  dealing  in  gold  a 
criminal  offense. 
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The  commission  delayed  till  May  3  and  then  forwarded  a  note 
which,  besides  containing  the  summary  of  correspondence  printed 
above,  announced  a  formal  default.  The  commission  said: 

We  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  letters  of  February  26,  March  10, 14, 
15,  22  and  24,  April  18,  22,  25  and  29  exchanged  between  the  Reparation 
Commission  and  the  Kriegslastenkommission,  relative  to  the  obligation 
imposed  on  Germany  by  Art.  235  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  20  milliard  marks  gold  before  May  1,  1921;  against  which 
was  to  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  the  expenses 
authorized  for  furnishmg  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  to  Germany. 

May  1  having  passed,  the  commission  is  obliged  formally  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  fulfilled 
the  obligations  imposed  on  it  by  Art.  235  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  .  .  . 

6.  The  reply  of  the  Kriegslastenkommission  of  April  29  is  only  in¬ 
tended  to  make  delay  and  the  demand  of  the  commission  remains  un¬ 
executed. 

Consequently  the  commission  declares  that  Germany  has  failed  in  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  her  by  virtue  of  Art.  235  of  the  treaty,  the 
failure  being  for  the  sum  of  at  least  12  milliards. 

The  commission  forthwith  makes  this  failure  known  to  all  the  inter¬ 
ested  powers  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Part  Vm,  Annex  11, 
17,  of  the  treaty. 


How  Payment  Was  Made 


This  was  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  note  of 
May  5.  The  German  method  of  paying  the  billion  gold  marks  was 
incorporated  into  Art.  V  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments  for  the 
initial  payment  under  it.  The  economic  effect  of  this  payment 
is  a  landmark  in  reparation  history.  A  communique  of  July  20, 
1921,  stated: 


The  present  situation  respecting  the  execution  of  the  said  article  is 
as  follows: 


Gold  marks  (provisional) 

Three-month  drafts  remitted  in  May  .  .  839,573,000 

Specie  deliveries,  to  complete  .  160,427,000 


Germany  has  to  date  delivered  for  amortizing  drafts  the  sum  of 
114,949,690  marks  gold,  including  the  delivery  of  31  million  marks  gold 
just  effected,  which  brings  the  total  of  specie  deliveries  since  May  up  to 
160,427,000  marks  gold,  plus  114,949,690  marks  gold,  or  275,376,690 
marks  gold. 
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The  payment  of  May  15  consisted  of  $11,675,000,  £3,500,000, 
2,000,000  French  francs,  2,000,000  Dutch  florins,  6,500,000 
Danish  crowns,  3,000,000  Swedish  crowns,  3,500,000  Norwegian 
crowns,  8,500,000  Spanish  pesetas  and  10,000,000  gold  marks,  a 
total  of  160,427,000  gold  marks  in  value.  On  May  19  sterling 
was  quoted  at  $4.0034  in  New  York;  on  May  23  it  broke  to  $3.9434 
and  was  gradually  forced  down  to  $3.88^4  on  May  31.  Paris 
dispatches  of  May  30  reported  that  the  payment  of  one  billion 
gold  marks  had  been  completed  by  the  dehvery  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  of  20  3-month  German  Treasury  notes  of  $10,000,000 
each.  The  last  statement  is  interesting,  because,  though  it  is 
scarcely  true,  it  depressed  exchange.  The  transaction  was  really 
the  delivery  of  debenture  bonds.  The  second  actual  payment 
was  50  million  gold  marks  in  dollars  about  June  6.  In  New  York, 
sterling  was  gradually  forced  down  till,  on  June  6,  it  reached  a 
flgure  of  $3.77  and  on  June  9,  $3.7334-  Newspaper  comments 
were  to  the  effect  that  sterling  was  yielding  under  sales  by  Ger¬ 
many  on  reparation  accoxmt. 

The  dollar  rose  and  the  protest  from  business  interests  every¬ 
where  was  so  sharp  that  on  June  25  “in  order  to  avoid  disturbances 
in  the  course  of  exchange,  the  Reparation  Commission  agreed 
that  the  deliveries  of  Germany,  for  the  month  of  June  [and  July], 
should  be  effected  not  in  dollars  but  in  European  monies.”  The 
market  continued  to  drop  and  sterling  at  New  York  went  as  low 
as  $3.5434- 

The  third  payment,  44  million  marks  in  French  and  Belgian 
francs,  pounds,  dollars,  lire  and  florins,  of  June  28,  had  a  slight 
effect  on  a  dropping  market.  A  fourth  payment,  31  million  marks, 
of  July  29  had  a  sharp  temporary  effect.  Subsequent  funds  were 
secured  in  Amsterdam  by  Germany,  the  creditor  states  assuming 
the  “risks  of  exchange  with  reference  to  specifled  monies  and  for 
quantities  of  them.” 

The  market  effect  of  these  payments  created  an  uneasiness  in 
all  quarters,  which  was  not  lessened  by  erroneous  reports  in 
November,  1921,  confusing  the  delivery  of  Series  B  and  C  bonds 
to  the  commission  with  the  actual  turning  over  of  cash.  This 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  actual  payment  on  November 
15  of  the  flrst  quota  of  26%  of  export  values,  which  covered  the 
quarter  May  1  to  July  31,  1921,  and  amounted  to  about 
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310,000,000  marks  gold.  Deliveries  in  kind  by  Germany  for 
that  period  amoimted  to  about  151,000,000  gold  marks.^ 

Subsequent  Payments 

Cash  payments  up  to  this  time  had  proved  so  disturbing  that  it 
was  decided  not  to  consolidate  future  payments.  The  commission 
worked  out  a  plan  for  monthly  deliveries  of  cash  on  account, 
thinking  that  such  short  periodicity  would  ease  the  situation 
respecting  both  the  cash  quarterly  payments  and  the  quarterly 
export  quota  payments.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  of  Guar¬ 
anties  prescribed  guaranty  payments  made  up  partially  of  receipts 
from  German  customs  and  partially  from  the  levy  of  26%  on  the 
German  exports.  The  first  of  these  guaranty  payments  was  made 
as  of  November  15,  1921,  and  amounted  to  45,000,000  marks  gold 
obtained  by  conversion  from  German  customs  dues  levied  between 
October  15  and  November  14.^ 

By  early  December,  Germany  was  short  270,000,000  gold  marks 
on  the  500,000,000  due  January  15,  1922.  The  commission  very 
carefully  refrained  from  attempting  to  impose  a  transfer  of  Reichs- 
bank  gold  reserve,  although  the  preceding  April  they  had  thought 
well  enough  of  that  idea  to  make  it  the  subject  of  two  declarations 
of  default.  Meantime  in  December  Germany  began  negotiations 
for  a  cash  moratorium,  during  which,  without  relation  to  the  strict 
provisions  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments,  the  following  sums  in 
cash  have  been  turned  over  on  account  of  the  Schedule  of  Pay¬ 


ments  and  moratorium  obhgations: 

Gold  marks 

January  7  .  35,000,000® 

January  15,  quarterly  quota .  100,000,000® 

January  18,  28,  February  7, 17,  27,  March  9  and  19, 

seven  decadary  payments  of  31,000,000  each  .  217,000,000® 

April  15  18,051,079.51 

May  15  .  50,000,000 

June  15  .  50,000,000 

July  15  .  50,000,000 


520,051,079.51 

^Le  Temps,  October  2,  1921.  ^Le  Temps,  November  18,  1921. 

30f  these  three  sums  a  total  of  281,948,920.49  gold  marks  was  paid  during  the 
year  1922.  The  remainder,  70,000,000  gold  marks,  was  turned  over  after  November 
15,  1921,  in  various  forms. 


COLLECTS  PART  OF  GOODS  VALUE 
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Cash  from  Creditor’s  Import  Trade 

On  the  whole,  the  only  stable  element  in  reparation  payments 
during  this  period  seems  to  have  been  the  British  German  Repara¬ 
tion  Recovery  Act,  which  went  into  force  on  April  1,  1921,  as  a 
result  of  the  ultimatmn  of  March  3.  This  scheme,  originally 
objected  to,  was  accepted  by  Germany  then,  and  seems  to  have 
worked  without  a  hitch,  yielding  a  steady  though  small  return. 
France,  Belgium  and  Rumania  also  have  laws  to  the  same  effect, 
but  have  not  operated  them.  The  substance  of  the  British  law  is:^ 

Clause  1.  That  50%  of  what  is  due  for  German  goods,  or  such  per¬ 
centage  as  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,^  shall  be  paid,  not  to  Germany, 
but  to  the  Treasury  through  the  customs  on  account  of  German  repa¬ 
ration. 

Clause  2.  German  goods  are  defined  as  (a)  goods  first  consigned  from 
Germany,®  and  (b)  goods  consigned  from  elsewhere,  of  which  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  is  attributable  to  production  outside  Germany. 
But  the  act  is  not  to  apply  to  trans-shipment  goods. 

Clause  3.  (i)  The  value  of  the  goods  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  is  to 

be  f.  o.  b.  value;  (ii)  but,  in  the  case  of  goods  consigned  to  Germany  to 
have  a  process  to  be  performed  upon  them,  the  act  is  to  apply  only  to  the 
increased  value  resulting  from  that  process;  (m)  in  addition,  it  is  provided 
in  this  clause  that  when  a  person  would  be  out  of  pocket  on  account  of 
an  advance  made,  because  he  did  not  retain  the  full  proceeds  of  the  goods 
sent  here  against  such  advance  he  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  the 
sum  payable  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  the  amount  necessary  to 
prevent  his  being  so  out  of  pocket;  (iv)  provision  is  also  made  in  this 
clause  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to  value;  and  («;)  for  the  furnishing 
of  certificates  of  origin. 


^Commerce  Reports.  April  1,  1921;  for  text  of  French  biU  see  Le  Temps.  March  19, 
1921. 

^he  percentage  is  26%  in  accordance  with  the  Schedule  of  Payments. 
sGoods  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  authorities  not  to  have  been  first 
consigned  from  Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  exempt  by  Order  No.  11, 
May  27,  1921. 


VI.  THE  CASH  MORATORIUM  NEGOTIATIONS 

November  4,  1921,  the  Reparation  Commission,  alarmed  by 
the  fall  of  the  mark  and  the  many  manifestations  of  brewing  repara¬ 
tion  trouble,  itseK  started  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  spot.  The  commission  was  given  every  facility  for 
its  task,  including  the  lugubrious  opinions  of  many  official  Germans. 
On  the  commission’s  return  there  began  one  of  those  series  of 
letters  in  which  the  commission  on  its  side  apparently  sought 
freedom  to  act.  It  facilitated  the  German  Government’s  effort  to 
seek  a  loan  at  that  time  in  London  for  meeting  the  next  payments, 
so  that  it  had  in  a  sense  accepted  Germany’s  inabihty  to  pay  before 
the  correspondence  began.  The  commission  sent  the  following 
note  on  December  2 : 

The  Reparation  Commission  reminds  the  German  Government  of  the 
oral  declarations  which  it  made  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  course  of  its 
visit  to  Berlin,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Reparation  Commission,  having  taken  cognizance  of  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  of  Guaranties,  and  having  heard  the  explanations 
offered  by  the  German  Chancellor  and  his  representatives  of  the  measures 
which  the  German  Government  has  adopted  or  proposes  to  adopt  with 
the  view  of  assuring  the  payment  of  the  instalments  due  on  January 
15  and  February  15  next,  urgently  requests  the  German  Government  to 
give  its  full  attention  to  the  steps  immediately  necessary  to  insure  the 
payment  of  the  said  instalments  on  their  due  dates.  The  German 
Government  will  thus  avoid  the  grave  consequences  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  result  for  Germany  from  the  nonpayment  of  the  instalments  at  their 
due  dates.  The  Reparation  Commission  strongly  urges  the  German 
Government  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount 
of  foreign  exchange,  either  from  its  own  nationals,  who  notoriously  have 
such  foreign  exchange  at  their  disposal,  or  from  foreign  lenders. 

(2)  The  Reparation  Commission  is  persuaded  that  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  German  Government,  difficulties  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  recent  serious  fall  in  the  mark  exchange,  are  of  a 
financial  rather  than  an  economic  character.  They  are  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  failed  to  take  timely 
steps  to  balance  the  budget,  with  the  result  that  public  expenditure  has 
in  ever-increasing  proportion  been  met  by  means  of  credits  created  in 
favor  of  the  Government  by  the  Reichsbank  and  a  consequential  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  fiduciary  note  issue.  The  Reparation  Commission  strongly 
urges  the  German  Government  to  take  without  delay  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  restore  the  financial  situation. 


REQUEST  FOR  POSTPONEMENT 
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On  December  14  the  German  Chancellor  brought  up  the  real 
question: 

Sir, — As  I  had  the  honor  to  explain  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
during  its  visit  to  Berlin,  the  German  Government  has  made  every  effort 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  two  instalments  shortly  due  imder  the  terms 
of  the  schedule  of  payments  of  May,  1921. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  its  efforts  depended  on  a  foreign 
loan,  and  that  for  a  transaction  of  this  nature  the  active  collaboration 
of  British  financial  circles  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  opened  negotiations  in  England  with  a  view  to  this  loan. 

From  competent  quarters,  however,  the  reply  was  received  that,  as 
long  as  the  conditions  prevailed  which  at  present  determined  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  German  Government  to  the  Reparation  Commission  in  re¬ 
spect  of  payments  during  the  coming  years,  such  a  loan  could  not  be 
obtained  in  England  either  in  the  form  of  a  long-dated  loan  or  in  the 
form  of  a  short-dated  credit. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  German  Government  can  not  antici¬ 
pate  the  possibility  of  procuring  the  sum  necessary  for  the  total  payment 
of  the  instalments  of  January  15  and  February  15,  1922. 

Even  by  exerting  every  effort  and  without  considering  the  requirements 
of  its  own  budget,  the  German  Government  can  not  procure  for  the  in¬ 
stalments  apart  from  deliveries  in  kind  and  the  credit  derived  from  the 
recovery  a  sum  of  more  than  150  or  200  million  gold  marks. 

The  German  Government  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  request  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  the  payment  of  the  portion 
of  the  instalments  of  January  15  and  February  15  which  it  can  not  pay 
at  those  dates.  It  confines  itself  to  this  request,  although  it  realizes  that 
similar  difficulties  will  arise  in  connection  with  subsequent  payments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  (signed)  Wikth. 

Commission  Requests  Information 

The  commission  opened  up  the  subject  in  acknowledging  this 
note  on  December  16 ;  ^ 

The  Commission  can  but  express  its  surprise  that  the  Chancellor’s  letter 
contains  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  currencies  in  which  the  German 
Government  would  be  able  to  pay  at  each  of  the  above  dates,  as  to  the 
length  of  the  extension  requested  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  or  as  to 
the  security  to'be  offered  in  the  meantime.  Unless  and  until  the  com¬ 
mission  receives  definite  information  on  these  points  it  will  be  impossible 

iLondon  Times,  December  19,  1921;  Le  Temps,  December  18,  1921. 
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for  it  to  give  consideration  to,  or  even  to  examine,  the  request  of  the 

German  Government.  n  >  i  4.* 

The  Reparation  Commission  regrets  to  note  that  the  Chancellor  s  letter 

makes  no  allusion  to  the  measures  which  he  has  adopted  or  proposes  to 
adopt  in  compliance  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  commission  in  its 
verbal  statement  of  November  13  and  in  its  letter  of  December  2,  1921. 
The  commission  recommends  this  letter  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Chancellor.  (Signed)  Dubois,  John  Bbadbuey. 

At  that  time  Premier  Briand  was  just  getting  back  to  Europe 
from  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  and 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  fresh  from  the  Irish  settlement,  was  giving 
out  hints  that  Europe  was  going  to  put  on  a  big  peace  demon¬ 
stration  as  America  had  done.  The  two  premiers  convoked  the 
Supreme  Council  in  England  to  discuss  all  outstanding  matters. 
Among  these  were  half  a  dozen  disputes  among  the  Allies  respect¬ 
ing  the  division  of  German  reparation  payments  made.  All  were 
old  and  most  of  them  had  been  brought  to  a  settlement  at  Paris 
on  August  13  in  the  conference  of  finance  ministers,  to  which,  when 
initialing  the  document  was  in  order,  the  French  finance  imnister 
announced  that  he  had  not  full  powers  to  sign.  Besides  this  set  of 
questions  there  were  new  ones,  chief  among  which  was  that  of  the 
German  cash  moratorium,  which  had  just  been  asked  for.  The 
British  presented  a  project  covering  these  questions  at  London  on 
December  22,  which  provided  for  a  cash  moratorium  and  settled  a 
number  of  the  other  questions.  The  French  took  it  with  mixed 
feehngs,  but  on  the  whole  tentatively  agreed  to  most  of  it.  The 
Reparation  Commission,  with  this  hint  to  go  on,  heard  the  Kriegs- 
lastenkommission  on  December  29.  The  Germans  were  told  that 
the  cash  moratorium  could  not  be  examined  imtil  the  information 
asked  for  in  the  letter  of  the  16th  was  in  hand.  A  week  later  every¬ 
body  went  to  Cannes.  The  so-called  Supreme  Council  went,  all 
kinds  of  experts  were  there,  the  Reparation  Commission  went 
down  from  Paris,  and  even  the  Germans  turned  up.  Cannes  as  an 
ofl&cial  gathering  learned  mucli  about  reparation,  and  for  once  all 
parties  in  interest  seemed  to  agree  on  what  the  facts  were. 

Great  Britain  was  bending  every  effort  to  bring  the  matter  into 
a  workable  shape.  In  the  aide-memoire  issued  by  the  British 
Government  at  Cannes  on  January  4,  1922,  the  Anglo-French 
problem  as  to  reparation  was  put  in  these  terms : 
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Great  Britain  fully  recognizes  France’s  ground  for  anxiety  and  desires 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  aUay  it,  but  she  can  not  agree  to  postponing 
the  question  of  reconstruction  of  Europe  while  meeting  France’s  desires 
in  regard  to  her  reparation  and  her  security.  In  order  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  French  needs,  the  British  Government  must  be  able  to  tell  the 
British  people  that  the  two  countries  are  marching  together  to  restore 
the  economic  structure  of  Europe  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  reparation,  the  British  Government  are  prepared  to 
abide,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  by  the  arrangements  reached  in 
London  under  which  France  wOl  reap  considerable  advantages,  while 
Great  Britain  will  make  considerable  sacrifices.  They  believe  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  meet  the  essential  claims  of  France  until  such  time  as  a 
wider  financial  settlement  has  been  attained,  perhaps  in  two  or  three 
years.^ 


Provisional  Delay  Granted 

Less  than  a  week  later  the  British  brought  forth  at  Cannes  the 
proposed  alliance  with  France  in  the  event  of  a  German  unprovoked 
aggression  and  a  revised  project  for  settlement  of  reparation  pro¬ 
blems,^  including  a  reiteration  of  the  London  idea  of  reducing  the 
annuity  and  shifting  the  incidence  of  Germany’s  current  burden 
from  payments  in  cash  to  those  in  kind.  The  essentials  of  this  plan 
were  taken  over  by  the  commission  on  March  21,  so  need  not  be 
set  forth  in  detail. 

While  things  were  shaping  up,  the  French  nationalists  began  to 
bombard  Briand  at  Cannes  with  parhamentary  inquiries  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  to  win  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Chamber  and 
then  to  resign,  on  January  13,  because  he  was  being  “sniped  at” 
from  within  his  own  cabinet.  Poincare  succeeded  him  as  premier 
on  the  15th. 

Just  as  Briand  was  resigning,  the  Reparation  Commission 
reached  its  decision  on  the  German  plea  for  a  moratorium,  which 
it  had  had  under  consideration  since  November.  Its  decision  of 
January  13,  1922,  was: 

^London  Times,  January  12,  1922,  p.  9;  Manchester  Guardian,  Weekly  Edition, 
January  13,  p.  25. 

^For  the  texts  of  the  British  project  of  London,  December  22,  1921,  and  the  British 
project  of  Cannes,  January  10,  1922,  see  L’ Europe  Nouvelle,  February  4,  19^, 
147-151.  For  additional  documents  respecting  the  discussions  at  Cannes  by  the 
so-called  Supreme  Council  see  ibid.,  January  21,  1922,  75-89, 
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The  Reparation  Committee  has  decided  to  grant  a  provisional  delay 
to  the  German  Government  for  the  payment  of  amounts  due  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15  and  February  15,  1922,  in  so  far  as  these  payments  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  payments  in  specie  already  made  or  to  be  made,  and  by  payments 
in  kind  or  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Recovery  Act  received  or  to  be  received 
on  the  above-mentioned  dates — subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(а)  During  the  period  of  provisional  delay  the  German  Government 
shall  pay  in  approved  foreign  security  the  sum  of  31,000,000  marks 
in  gold  every  10  days,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  January  18, 
1922. 

(б)  The  German  Government  shall,  within  a  period  of  15  days,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  commission  a  scheme  with  appropriate  guaranties  for  the 
reform  of  its  budget  and  fiduciary  circulation,  and  also  a  complete 
program  for  the  payments  in  specie  and  the  deliveries  in  kind  for 
the  year  1922. 

(c)  The  period  of  provisional  delay  will  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the 
Reparation  Commission  or  the  allied  Governments  shall  have 
arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the  project  and  program  mentioned  in 
par.  (6). 

Under  reservation  of  any  modification  brought  about  by  this  decision 
the  difference  between  the  sums  actually  paid  during  the  period  of  pro¬ 
visional  delay  and  the  sums  due  during  the  same  period  under  the  Schedule 
of  Payments  will  fall  due  and  will  be  paid  within  15  days  of  the  date  of 
the  decision  of  the  Reparation  Commission  or  of  the  allied  Governments 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  scheme  and  program  above  referred  to 
have  been  received  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  they  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  allied  Governments,  who  will  thus  be  in  a  position 
either  to  deal  with  the  matter  themselves  or  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission  for  solution  by  that  body. 

Seven  payments  were  made  under  that  arrangement.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  submitted  the  scheme  called  for  under  par.  b  on 
January  28  and  there  followed  a  technical  correspondence  which 
resulted  in  the  cash  moratorium  decision  and  letter  of  March  21. 

Commission  Secures  Its  Freedom 

While  these  exchanges  were  under  way,  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  doubtless  encouraged  by  Poincare’s  attitude,  asserted 
itseK  in  defense  of  its  rights.  On  January  30,  by  a  unanimous 
decision,  it  requested  the  allied  powers  “to  adopt  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  settlement  of  reparation  questions  one  of  the  two  follow- 
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ing  methods  of  procedure:  either  to  decide  themselves,  and  then 
not  to  make  the  commission  intervene  later;  or  to  remit  business 
to  the  commission,  and  then  to  leave  it  all  the  powers  given  to  it 
by  the  treaty.”  On  February  2  Premier  Poincare  decided  that 
France  desired  to  “apply  the  treaty,  leaving  to  the  commission 
all  its  fimctions.”^  He  refused  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  the 
British.  Since  that  time  reparation  has  advanced  to  a  solution, 
first  by  the  alhed  agreement  of  March  11,  second  by  the  com¬ 
mission’s  decision  of  March  21,  and  third  by  the  consideration  of  an 
international  loan. 

The  cash  moratorium  of  March  21  resulted  from  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  which  the  commission  was  so  clearly  within  its 
rights  and  its  rulings  on  German  contentions  so  obviously  fair 
that  it  would  only  be  tedious  to  give  the  exchanges,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  following  decisions: 

The  Reparation  Commission, 

Having  had  before  it  the  request  for  postponement  contained  In 
the  letter  of  December  14,  1921,  from  the  German  Chancellor,  as  well 
as  the  documents  submitted  on  January  28,  1922,  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  support  of  this  request,  in  execution  of  the  decision  adopted  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  on  January  13,  1922,  and  after  giving  the 
German  Government  a  just  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Acting  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Arts.  234,  236,  240, 

248  and  251,  and  by  pars.  12,  19,  and  19bis  of  Annex  H  to  Part  VHI  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
allied  Govenunents  for  the  execution  in  their  name  of  Art.  249  of  the 
said  treaty, 

Considering  that  the  financial  situation  in  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  allowed  itself  to  become  involved  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to 
discharge  in  their  entirety  Germany’s  obligations  for  1922  as  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5,  1921,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Art. 

249  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  siifficiently  to  insure  the 
regular  discharge  of  its  obligations  in  subsequent  years. 

Decides  that: 

1.  Germany  shall  pay,  in  1922,  in  respect  of  the  Schedule  of  Pay¬ 
ments  of  May  5,  1921,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  Art.  249  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  (fexclusive  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  by  Arts.  8  to 
12  of  the  arrangement  of  June  28,  1919) : 

^Documents  parlementaires,  Senat,  1922,  p.  157. 
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(a)  720  million  gold  marks  in  cask. 

The  above  sum  includes  the  sum  of  281,948,920  marks  49  pfennings 
gold,  representing  the  cash  payments  already  made  by  Germany  toward 
the  instalments  required  by  the  Reparation  Commission  in  1922. 

The  balance,  that  is,  438,051,079  marks  51  pfennings  gold  shall  be 
paid  in  the  following  instalments: 

18,051,079  marks  51  pfennings  gold  on  April  15,  1922.^ 
50,000,000  gold  marks  on  May  15,  1922.^ 


50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 


June  15,  1922.^ 

July  15,  1922.2 
August  15,  1922. 
September  15,  1922. 
October  15,  1922. 
November  15,  1922. 
December  15,  1922. 


Any  sums  paid  in  cash  by  Germany  to  the  Reparation  Commission  up 
to  December  15,  1922,  inclusive,  and  any  other  sums  payable  in  cash  to 
the  Reparation  Commission  which,  under  the  terms  of  decisions  already 
adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  the  latter,  fall  to  be  credited  against  the 
annuity  liability  of  Germany  for  1922  as  laid  down  by  Art.  4  of  the 
Schedule  of  Payments,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  cash  paid  toward  the  above 
instalments. 

(b)  In  kind:  the  equivalent  in  goods  of  1,450  million  gold  marks,  of 
which  950  millions  shall  be  delivered  to  France  and  500  millions  to  the 
other  Allies,  in  so  far  as  France  or  the  other  allied  powers,  or  their  re¬ 
spective  nationals,  may  call  for  such  deliveries  under  the  procedure  of  the 
treaty  or  any  procedure  approved  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  proceeds  of  the  British  “Reparation  (Recovery)  Act”  and  of  any 
similar  legislation  enacted  or  to  be  enacted  by  the  other  allied  Govern¬ 
ments  in  execution  of  the  decision  of  the  allied  Governments  of  March  3, 
1921,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payment  in  kind. 

If  the  Reparation  Commission  finds,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1922, 
that  deliveries  in  kind  called  for  by  France  or  her  nationals  or  by  any 
other  power  entitled  to  reparation  or  its  nationals  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  laid  down  by  the  treaty  or  in  virtue  of  a  procedure  approved 
by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  within  the  limits  of  the  figures  above 
indicated  have  not  been  effected  by  reason  of  obstruction  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  or  on  the  part  of  its  organizations,  or  by 
reason  of  a  breach  in  the  procedure  of  the  treaty,  or  in  a  procedure  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  additional  equivalent  cash  pay- 

iPaid. 

2Paid  by  32,107,397.7  gold  marks  in  cash  and  17,892,602.3  in  fimds  not  previously 
credited. 
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ments  shall  be  exacted  from  Germany  at  the  end  of  1922  in  replacement 
of  the  deliveries  not  effected. 

II.  The  payments  in  kind  effected  by  Germany  to  a  power  which  is 
a  creditor  of  Germany  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  an  army  of  occupation 
between  May  1,  1921,  and  December  31,  1922,  shall  first  be  charged,  to 
the  due  amount,  with  the  costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation  during  the  same 
period,  and  only  the  balance  shall  be  reckoned  together  with  the  cash  pay¬ 
ments  as  available  toward  meeting  the  reparation  annuity  as  laid  down 
by  Art.  4  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5,  1921. 

HI.  The  difference  between  the  sums  due  in  virtue  of  the  Schedule 
of  Payments  and  in  respect  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  the  sums 
actually  paid  in  1921  and  1922  shall,  together  with  interest  at  5%  per 
annum,  remain  an  obligation  upon  Germany  to  be  discharged  in  addition 
to  the  annuities  under  the  Schedule  of  Payments  as  soon  as  the  Reparation 
Commission  shall  consider  this  within  her  capacity. 

rV.  The  postponement  hereby  granted  is  in  the  first  instance  pro¬ 
visional  only. 

The  commission  will  on  May  31  next,  examine  the  progress  made  by 
the  German  Government  toward  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Reparation  Commission’s  letter  of  even  date  and  will  thereupon  con¬ 
firm  or  cancel  this  provisional  postponement. 

If  it  is  canceled,  the  amounts  provisionally  postponed  under  the  de¬ 
cision  of  January  13,  1922,  and  under  this  decision,  will  become  due  and 
shall  be  paid  within  14  days  of  the  date  of  cancellation,  failing  which 
par.  17,  Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

If,  however,  this  provisional  postponement  is  confirmed,  and  if  the 
Reparation  Commission  is  subsequently  satisfied  that  Germany  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  conditions  laid  down,  the  postponement  will  be  canceled, 
and  the  Schedule  of  Payments,  as  communicated  to  Germany  on  May  5, 
1921,  will  again  come  into  operation  as  from  the  date  of  cancellation. 

Cash  Moratorium  Confirmed 

Germany  replied  on  April  7  with  a  list  of  objections.  On  the 
13th  the  commission  sent  a  strong  reply  in  which  it  took  up  the 
three  principal  conditions,  explaining  its  intention  respecting 
them,  and  closing  with  a  demand  for  German  “co-operation  in  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  her  economic  and  financial 
fabric.”  Germany  replied  on  May  9  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  agree¬ 
ing  to  take  immediate  steps  to  cover  all  budgetary  expenditure 
“by  receipts  from  taxation  and  internal  loans  not  involvmg  mone¬ 
tary  inflation.”  It  accepted  commission  supervision  of  its  financial 
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policy,  and  promised  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  comply  with 
other  conditions,  some  of  which,  however,  it  held  were  incapable  of 
fulfillment.  Negotiations  then  began  and  on  May  28  Germany  in  a 
final  note  submitted  a  program  of  reducing  expenditures  and 
increasing  receipts,  of  coping  with  the  floating  debt,  of  accepting 
flnancial  supervision,  of  measm-es  to  prevent  the  flight  of  capital, 
of  insuring  the  autonomy  of  the  Reichsbank  by  a  law  passed  May 
25,  and  of  producing  satisfactory  statistics.  The  negotiations 
ended  with  Decision  No.  1976A  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
dated  May  31,  as  follows:^ 

The  Reparation  Commission  has  carefully  considered  the  letter  of  the 
German  Chancellor  of  May  28,  explaining  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  and  the  further  steps  which  the  German  Government  under¬ 
takes  to  take  toward  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  commission 
in  its  letters  of  March  21  and  April  13  on  the  subject  of  the  partial  post¬ 
ponement  of  payments  due  during  1922  under  the  schedule  of  payments. 

While  regretting  that  the  German  Government  did  not  begin  to  take 
these  steps  at  an  earlier  date,  and  having  regard  to  the  explanations  given 
by  the  German  Government,  the  commission  recognizes  that  the  action 
already  taken  by  the  German  Government  and  the  further  measures  which 
it  undertakes  constitute  a  serious  effort  on  its  part  to  meet  the  commission’s 
requirements. 

Accordingly  it  has  decided  to  confirm  the  provisional  postponement 
granted  on  March  21  of  a  portion  of  the  payments  due  under  the  schedule 
of  payments  in  respect  of  the  year  1922,  as  from  June  1,  in  accordance 
with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  commission’s  decision  No.  1,841,  of  March 
21, 1922. 

The  commission  takes  note  that  the  details  of  several  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  for  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  commission 
still  remain  to  be  worked  out  by  the  German  Government  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Guaranties  in  consultation.  It  also  observes  that  the  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  floating  debt  are  regarded  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  as  practicable  only  in  the  event  of  Germany’s  being  able  to  obtain 
reasonable  assistance  by  way  of  a  foreign  loan. 

The  Reparation  Commission  recalls  that  the  postponement  now  con¬ 
firmed  remains  liable  to  be  canceled  at  any  time  in  accordance  with  the 
last  paragraph  of  Decision  No.  1,841,  if  the  commission  is  subsequently 
satisfied  that  Germany  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  conditions  laid  down. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  its  powers  under  that  paragraph, 
the  commission  expressly  reserves  its  right  to  cancel  the  postponement  if, 

^London  Times,  June  2,  1922. 
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at  any  time,  it  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made  m  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  moneys  still  outstanding  or  if,  in  the  event  of  Germany, 
through  being  unable  to  obtain  the  desired  assistance  by  way  of  a  foreign 
loan,  failing  to  carry  through  the  arrangements  iu  regard  to  the  floating 
debt  specified  in  the  Chancellor’s  letter  of  May  28,  1922,  alternative 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  commission  are  not  arrived  at  for  dealmg 
with  the  budget  deficits  and  the  floating  debt. 

Appeal  foe  Delay  till  1924 

The  present  stage  of  cash  payments — a  moratorium  mort¬ 
gaging  the  future — ^began  with  a  German  note  of  July  12,  1922, 
which  in  its  essentials  recited: 

The  German  Government,  in  spite  of  serious  economic  doubts  es:- 
pressed  in  its  note  of  January  28  last,  has  up  tiU  now  made  the  pay¬ 
ments  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Reparation  Commission  of  January  13 
and  March  21. 

Meanwhile,  the  trend  of  exchange  has  taken  a  turn  more  and  more 
unfavorable  to  Germany.  In  May,  1921,  it  was  necessary  to  take  as  a 
basis  for  fulfilling  German  reparation  obligations  the  rate  of  60  paper 
marks  to  the  doUar,  while  in  March,  1922,  the  rate  was  285,  and  on  July 
7  it  was  500.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  German  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5,  1921,  a  sum  of  about 
2  billion  gold  marks  is  to  be  covered  in  cash,  this  sum,  if  exchange  remains 
at  the  present  figure,  would  necessitate  an  internal  transaction  of  28 
billion  paper  marks  in  round  figures.  To  make  the  reduced  cash  pay¬ 
ments  of  720,000,000  marks  gold  under  the  commission’s  decision  of 
March  21,  a  sum  of  51.4  billion  paper  marks  would  be  necessary  at  the 
March  rate  and  about  80  billion  at  the  present  rate.  To  this  sum  is  to  be 
added  the  engagements  payable  in  currency  by  Germany  in  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  make  a  total  of  600,000,000  marks  gold 
in  round  numbers,  or  66  billion  paper  marks. 

If  the  German  Government  must  continue  to  procure  foreign  currencies 
under  these  circumstances  to  an  extent  approaching  that  which  it  has 
had  to  practice  up  to  now  to  meet  its  obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  present  depreciation  of  the  paper  mark  will  make  quick 
and  irresistible  progress  and  will  lead  to  an  overturn  of  the  financial, 
economic  and  social  life  of  Germany.  The  German  Government  there¬ 
fore,  under  present  circumstances,  finds  itself  not  in  condition  to  continue 
the  payments  in  cash  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Reparation 
Commission. 

The  German  Government,  in  accordance  with  Art.  234  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  consequently  requests  the  commission  to  grant  it  a  suspen- 
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sion  of  tlie  sums  payable  in  cash  under  the  above  mentioned  decision  for 
the  year  1922.  ... 

In  view  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  present  situation  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  German  Government  to  establish  the  equilibrium  of 
social  and  financial  conditions  unless  it  has  the  help  of  the  Reparation 
Commission.  The  German  Government  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
re-establishment  of  mark  exchange  requires  immediate  measures  whose 
effect  will  extend  beyond  the  year  1922;  it  therefore  considers  it  indis¬ 
pensable  that  Germany  should  also  be  freed  from  the  payments  in  cash 
for  the  years  1923  and  1924  under  the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May  5, 
1921 _ 

The  recent  depreciation  of  mark  exchange,  which  began  with  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  negotiations  of  the  loan  committee,  renders  urgent  a  provisional 
settlement  of  cash  payments,  since  the  aid  of  an  external  loan  is  not 
forthcoming.  The  German  Government  consequently  requests  as  prompt 
a  decision  as  possible  on  its  request  for  suspension  and  it  hopes  that  such 
a  decision  will  be  favorable  to  resumption  of  the  loan  negotiations. 

Two  other  points  were  mentioned  in  the  note.  Germany  re¬ 
quested  a  reduction  of  the  payment  due  July  15  by  17,000,000 
marks  gold.  This  was  refused  in  terms  and  granted  in  effect  by 
the  commission,  which  credited  to  the  payment  that  amount  of 
values  due  to  Germany  from  credits  in  hand. 

The  other  point  referred  to  in  the  note  was  not  connected  with 
reparation.  Germany  stated  that  she  was  about  to  request  a 
remission  of  payments  under  the  compensation  agreements  result¬ 
ing  from  Part  X  of  the  treaty  and  requested  the  commission  to 
support  this  request  when  made  to  the  Governments.  Germany 
made  the  request  on  July  26,  and  it  resulted  in  a  sharp  correspond¬ 
ence  with  France.  A  British  proposal  to  support  it  in  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  was  voted  down  by  the  French  delegate  and  the 
French  Government  initiated  a  series  of  “sanctions”  on  August  6 
as  a  result  of  the  German  failure  to  meet  the  stipulated  require¬ 
ments. 

Clearing  the  Air  at  London  Conference 

The  German  request  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  created 
a  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  more  so  because  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  actively  claiming  a  right  of  executing  sanctions 
independently  and  of  taking  physical  guaranties  of  payment  on 
German  territory.  British  opinion  at  the  time  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  better  to  listen  to  the  German  plea.  A  meeting 
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of  the  Supreme  Council  was  held  in  London  from  August  7  to  14 
with  the  advertised  purpose  of  taking  a  decision  on  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

At  the  first  meeting  M.  Poincare,  the  French  prime  minister, 
asserted  that  the  treaty  was  being  less  and  less  executed,  and  that 
France  was  getting  nothing  at  all.  Her  recoverable  budget  ex¬ 
penditures  left  a  budgetary  deficit.  France  regarded  her  own  bad 
financial  condition  as  part  of  the  bad  financial  condition  of  Europe. 
He  felt  convinced  that  further  efforts  at  taxation  on  the  part  of 
France  were  politically  and  socially  impossible.  Germany’s  con¬ 
dition  was  due  to  her  own  fault.  She  had  infiated  her  currency 
without  scruple  and  if  France  had  done  the  same  she  would  have 
been  ruined.  He  felt  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  Reparation 
Commission  for  the  control  of  Germany  was  still  vague,  and  France 
was  unwilling  to  grant  a  moratorium  unless  “productive  guar¬ 
anties”  were  given  to  the  Allies. 

In  reply  Premier  Lloyd  George  drew  a  sharply  outlined  picture 
of  the  difference  between  French  and  British  taxation  and  com¬ 
pared  the  British  imemployment  burden  with  the  French  recon¬ 
struction  burden.  He  asserted  that  the  treaty  of  Versailles  had 
been  better  executed  than  M.  Poincare  allowed,  especially  in 
respect  to  disarmament.  He  cited  the  figures  of  surrendered 
material  and  said  that  the  total  “meant  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  material  in  Germany  which  could  possibly  enable  her  to  plant 
a  military  surprise  upon  her  old  enemies.”  Turning  to  reparation, 
he  said  that,  “in  spite  of  the  remissions  of  payment  which  had 
been  granted  to  her,  Germany  had  in  point  of  fact  made  payments 
up  to  date  amounting  in  total  to  £500,000,000  sterling  or  10 
milKards  of  gold  marks.  That  was  something.”  He  discussed 
Germany’s  financial  condition  and  asserted  that  the  statesmen 
must  take  into  account  the  condition  of  German  exchange. 

Other  discussion  followed,  the  most  pertinent  address  being  a 
remark  of  Baron  Hayashi  of  Japan  that  the  single  object  of  the 
Allies  should  be  to  get  money.” 

“Pboductive  Guaranties”  oe  France 

M.  Poincare  at  the  close  of  his  speech  had  presented  a  definite 
series  of  what  he  defined  as  “productive  guaranties.”  These 
consisted  of  a  series  of  proposals  which  had  been  long  discussed  in 
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certain  French  circles  where  they  had  acquired  a  very  voluble 
support.  The  proposals  were  referred  to  an  allied  committee  of 
experts.  This  committee  studied  the  proposals  and  reported  upon 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Control  by  an  interallied  commission  of  import  and  export 
licenses  respecting  goods  going  to  or  coming  from  the  Rhenish 
occupied  territory — ^Not  likely  to  produce  revenue. 

2.  Exploitation  and  eventual  ahenation  of  mines  and  domanial 
forests  in  the  Ruhr — ^The  experts  other  than  the  French  were  of 
the  opinion  that  these  would  prove  guaranties  for  the  dehvery  of 
materials,  rather  than  a  financial  guaranty  of  realizable  value. 

3.  Levy  of  60%  on  the  capital  of  dye  works  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine — ^The  experts  other  than  the  French  were  of  the  opinion 
that  this  suggestion  was  at  present  impracticable. 

4  (a).  Collection  of  customs  duties  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany  (left  bank  of  Rhine) — ^The  experts  other  than  the  French 
recognized  that  the  product  of  these  duties  was  part  of  the  customs 
receipts  levied  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  defined  in  the  Schedule 
of  Payments,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  deal  with  them 
separately. 

4  (6).  Customs  boundary  on  the  Rhine — ^The  experts  other 
than  the  French  felt  that  establishing  an  interior  customs  line  in 
Germany  would  hamper  economic  life,  was  a  coercive  measure  not 
of  temporary  character,  and  could  only  with  difiiculty  constitute 
a  guaranty  for  an  important  financial  operation. 

4  (c).  Customs  cordon  around  the  Ruhr  Basin — ^The  experts 
other  than  the  French  believed  that  the  application  of  this  guar¬ 
anty  could  not  be  contemplated  at  present  because  it  was  of  a 
character  to  dimmish  Germany’s  capacity  for  paying  reparation. 

5.  Levy  of  25%  on  German  export  values  and  levy  on  customs 
receipts — ^The  experts  other  than  the  French  were  of  the  opinion 
that  these  proposals  were,  in  view  of  action  already  taken,  super¬ 
fluous;  and  that  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  them  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  receipts. 

The  British  Government  submitted  a  program  under  ten  heads, 
only  three  of  which  were  acceptable  to  France. 

France,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  decision  acceptable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  submitted  a  proposal  which  constituted  a  remarkable 
concession  from  any  attitude  she  had  previously  taken  respecting 
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reparation.  This  project  considered  that  the  reparation  debt  on 
August  1  amounted  to  120,000,000,000  gold  marks.  Of  this  sum 
50,000,000,000  was  to  have  absolute  priority,  carrying  interest 
at  5%  and  sinking  fxmd  at  2%  from  August  1,  amortizing  in  25 
years.  Discoimts  would  be  granted  for  four  years  to  encourage 
loan  operations.  “The  debt  constituted  by  the  second  section, 
70,000,000,000  marks,  was  to  be  annulled  gradually  according 
to  payments  effected  by  Germany  on  the  first  section,  and  annul¬ 
ments  of  interallied  debts  which  would  be  reciprocally  made.” 
As  to  this  second  section,  they  would  content  themselves  by 
adopting  conditions  applied  by  the  United  States  to  themselves 
in  respect  of  credits  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Commission  Takes  Hold  and  Decides 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  BaKour  note  on 
interallied  debts  made  it  impossible  to  go  forward  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  constructive  plan,  and  the  Supreme  Cmmcil 
accordingly  adjourned.  Meanwhile,  the  Reparation  Commission, 
from  whom  the  discussion  of  the  cash  moratorimn  had  been  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Council,  had  to  send  word  to  Germany  that  it 
was  still  unable  to  announce  a  decision  on  the  matter  and  the 
question  of  paying  the  August  15  quota  would  remain  in  suspense 
until  a  decision  could  be  taken.  Sir  John  Bradbury  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  M.  Mauclere,  president  of  the  Committee  of  Guar¬ 
anties,  went  to  Berlin  to  study  the  matter  on  the  spot  and  after 
their  return  Germany’s  Minister  of  Finance,  F.  Schroeder,  appeared 
before  the  commission  in  two  long  sessions.  Newspaper  tension 
ran  high,  accompanied  by  the  usual  speculation  as  to  whether 
France  would  block  the  commission  by  refusing  to  yield  to  majority 
opinion  and  whether  she  would  attempt  to  collect  for  herseK 
independently.  A  great  many  more  angles  of  the  subject  were 
publicly  discussed  than  were  officially  considered. 

The  solution  was  found  by  Belgium’s  assertion  of  her  claim  to 
priority  under  the  financial  agreement  of  March  11.  The  decision 
of  the  conunission,  rendered  on  August  31,  reads: 

The  Reparation  Commission  has  the  honor  to  communicate  herewith 
to  the  German  Government  its  decision  No.  2119,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  it  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Commonwealth  on  July  12  last. 
Considering  that  the  Reparation  Commission  has  not  believed  that  it 
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should  grant  the  moratorium  asked  by  the  German  Government,  it  does 
not  regard  it  as  timely  to  pronounce  upon  the  proposals  brought  before 
it  by  the  German  Government,  which  are  of  a  character  to  insure  the 
strict  execution  of  deliveries  of  coal  and  lumber  laid  down  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission. 

The  Reparation  Commission,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  demand 
the  putting  into  effect  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
German  Government  if  in  the  future  deliveries  of  coal  and  lumber  are  not 
satisfactorily  made. 

The  Reparation  Commission,  after  examining  the  new  request  for  a 
moratorium  of  July  12,  1922; 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  has  lost  all  credit 
both  internal  and  external  and  that  the  mark  has  depreciated  contin¬ 
uously  down  to  .003  of  its  normal  value; 

Decides : 

1.  That  it  defers  its  decision  on  the  request  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  until  the  commission  has  completed  its  scheme  for  a  radical  reform 
of  German  public  finances,  including: 

а.  Balancing  of  the  bndget; 

б.  In  the  event  of  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Reparation 
Commission  giving  their  assent  thereto  in  advance,  reduction  of 
Germany’s  external  obligations  m  so  far  as  they  shall  de  deemed 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  her  credit; 

c.  Currency  reform; 

d.  The  issue  of  internal  and  foreign  loans  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  financial  situation; 

2.  With  a  view  to  giving  time  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  the  measures  referred  to  under  par.  1  above,  the  Reparation  Commission 
will  accept  in  payment  of  the  cash  instalments  falling  due  August  15  and 
September  15,  1922,  and,  unless  other  arrangements  are  made  in  the 
meantime,  of  the  subsequent  cash  instalments  falling  due  between  October 
15  and  December  15,  1922,  German  treasury  bonds  payable  in  six  months 
in  gold  and  guaranteed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  German  and  Belgian  Governments,  to  which  latter  the  payments 
have  been  assigned,  or  in  default  of  such  agreement  by  a  deposit  of  gold 
in  a  foreign  bank  approved  by  Belgium. 

Belgium  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Germany,  and  the 
German  treasury  officials  got  in  touch  with  British  and  other 
foreign  financial  groups.  Promptly  arrangements  were  made  and 
on  September  25  Belgium  received  through  the  commission  the 
German  treasury  bills  to  cover  the  August  and  September  pay¬ 
ments,  which  were  discountable  in  the  world’s  financial  markets. 
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VII.  PAYMENT  IN  KIND  SPECIFIED  BY  TREATY: 
SHIPPING  AND  COAL 

Payment  in  cash  has  resulted  in  unforeseen  difficulties,  which 
came  to  a  critical  point  in  a  very  short  time.  Payment  in  kind 
has  a  longer  and  a  more  complicated  history,  which  can  only  be 
summarized,  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  latest  and  probably 
permanent  phase. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  treaty  that  certain  resources  of  Germany 
and  her  former  alhes  should  be  definitely  allocated  to  the  payment 
of  reparation.  Commodities  of  which  they  possessed  a  surplus 
for  national  needs,  or  which  were  lacking  in  the  victorious  states 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  were  deemed  especially  appropriate  for  the 
payment  of  reparation,  as  well  as  particularly  meeting  the  normal 
conditions  of  world  trade,  of  which  reparation  would  of  necessity 
be  a  part.  The  annexes  to  the  reparation  parts  of  the  treaties 
therefore  specify  some  two  dozen  commodities  to  be  turned  over 
in  kind.  The  principal  ones  v\^ere  shipping  and  coal,  for  which  the 
requirements  were  supposed  in  1919  to  be  insatiable.  Experience 
respecting  them  is  part  of  the  essential  history  of  reparation,  and 
it  has  accounted  in  no  small  degree  for  the  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  problem  which  has  taken  place. 

1.  Payment  by  Means  of  Shipping 

Shipping  losses  represented  a  typical  perhaps  the  most  heinous 
—war  injury,  involving  in  the  postwar  period  a  surprising,  but 
yet  typical,  change  of  expert  attitude.  Political  interference 
occurred  at  the  outset.  The  shipbuilding  program  under  repara¬ 
tion  is  practically  inoperative.  Annex  III,  5,  c,  of  Part  yill  ^ 
the  treaty  provides  that  “the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down 
in  each  year  shall  not  exceed  200,000  tons  gross.”  The  reparation 
states  have  foregone  that  demand  for  three  years  from  April  1  , 
1922  1  during  which  they  are  requiring  from  Germany  only  4^000 
tons  annually,  and  only  a  fourth  of  that  has  been  ordered,  by 

I'l’cinco  • 

When  the  treaty  went  into  force  on  January  10, 1920,  the  repara¬ 
tion  states  were  in  possession  of  about  3,900,000  tons  of  German 
shipping,  of  which  1,800,000  tons  represented  warlike  seizures 

parliamentary  question,  March.  21,  1922. 
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which  by  Art.  XXX  of  the  armistice  and  Art.  250  of  the  treaty 
were  retainable  without  credit.  The  creditor  states  first  set  about 
the  detail  of  squaring  their  own  accounts  with  each  other  respect¬ 
ing  the  2,100,000  tons  of  this  German  shipping  for  which  reparation 
credit  must  be  given.  Action  by  the  Reparation  Commission  was 
neither  awaited  nor  requested  by  the  states. 

At  the  San  Remo,  Hythe,  Boulogne  and  Spa  meetings  of  the 
so-called  Supreme  Council  of  the  Alhes,  the  shipping  question  was 
discussed.  The  Spa  agreement  of  July,  1920,  dealt  with  shipping 
in  essentials  as  follows : 

Art.  6.  (1)  Germany,  by  Annex  HI  of  Part  VIII  (Reparation)  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  and  the  treaty  of  Trianon,  having 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  replace¬ 
ment,  ton  for  ton  and  class  for  class,  of  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war,  and  in  view  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fixing  a  fair  value  for  the  ships  surrendered  except  after  the  actual 
sale  of  the  greater  portion  of  such  ships,  it  is  agreed  as  follows : 

The  sale  of  the  ships  allotted  to  the  British  Empire  shall  be  made  be¬ 
fore  May  1,  1921,  by  the  Reparation  Commission  on  the  British  market 
and  shall  be  made  to  British  nationals. 

The  amount  to  be  credited  to  the  ex-enemy  powers  and  debited  to  the 
British  Empire  in  respect  of  merchant  vessels  and  fishing  craft  allotted 
to  it,  or  subsequently  transferred  to  it  under  interallied  agreements, 
shall,  subject  to  adjustments  rendered  necessary  by  repairs  or  the  expenses 
of  delivery  be  the  actual  price  realized  by  such  sales. 

In  the  case  of  other  powers,  the  amoimt  to  be  debited  in  respect  of 
merchant  vessels  and  fishing  craft  allotted  to  them,  or  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  them  under  interallied  agreements,  shall  be  the  average  amounts, 
subject  to  similar  adjustments,  realized  by  the  sale  of  similar  ships  of 
each  class  on  the  British  market.  .  .  . 

(2)  No  charge  shall  be  debited  to  any  allied  power  to  which  ships  have 
been  allotted  for  the  use  of  such  ships  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
several  treaties  of  peace. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  ships  transferred,  the  hire  of  such  ships,  until  trans¬ 
ferred,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  transferring  power  by  the  power  to  which 
ships  are  transferred.  .  .  . 

^  (4)  After  the  final  allotment  of  tonnage  by  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  Belgium  out  of  the  shares  of  the  other 
powers  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  tonnage,  such  an  amount  of  tonnage 
as  will  make  up  her  ton-for-ton  allotment  to  a  total  equivalent  to  the  ton- 
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nage  of  the  vessels  condemned  after  the  armistice  in  the  Belgian  prize 
court.  .  .  . 

The  condenmation  of  the  above  vessels  in  the  Belgian  prize  court  not 
being  recognized  by  the  allied  powers,  Belgium,  while  maintaining  the 
validity  of  these  decisions,  agrees,  in  consideration  of  the  tonnage  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her  under  this  paragraph  (4),  not  to  claim  any  interest  in  these 
vessels  by  reason  of  their  condemnation. 

Commission  Corrects  Undervaluation 

The  Reparation  Commission  declined  to  accept  this  arrangement 
as  its  basis  of  operation,  and  therefore  two  methods  in  respect  to 
reparation  shipping  took  form. 

The  point  of  valuation  may  well  claim  first  attention.  For  the 
sake  of  ready  comparison  value  per  average  ton  has  been  added 
to  the  figures  about  to  be  recited.  An  official  American  compila- 
tioffi  reports  a  tonnage  loss  of  11,925,000  by  the  victorious  bellig¬ 
erents.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  discussing  submarines  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Limitation  of  Armament  at  the  Washington  Conference  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1921,  stated:  “No  less  than  12,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
had  been  sunk,  of  a  value  of  $1,100,000,000,  apart  from  their  car¬ 
goes.”  Lord  Lee’s  figure  indicates  an  average  value  of  nearly 
$92  (380  gold  marks)  per  ton.  A  British  tabulation  made  late  in 
1920  showed  losses  for  which  Great  Britain  was  hable  of  8,517,515 
gross  tons,  valued  at  £584,716,000,  or  £68  13s.  ($333.60)  per  ton, 
inclusive  of  cargo  value. 

The  unrevised  claims  of  the  powers  in  respect  to  maritime 
damage  announced  by  the  Reparation  Commission  as  of  February 
12,  1921,  are  given  as 

France  .  5,009,618,722  paper  francs  =  1,517,914,473  gold  marks 

Great  Britain  .  .  .  .  £763,000,000 

river  shipping  .  .  4,000,000 

Italy . £128,000,000  - 

Belgium  ......  180,708,250  Belgian  francs  =  54,754,600 

16,161,169,073  gold  marks 

(Exchange  of  February  12,  1921:  pound  sterling,  $3,885;  French  and  Belgian 
francs,  $0.07225;  gold  mark,  $0.23821.) 

iLeonard  P.  Ayres,  War  with  Germany:  A  Statistical  Summary,  2d  ed.,  146. 


=  12,502,100,000 
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These  items  form  part  of  elaims  whieh,  by  the  Schedule  of  Pay¬ 
ments  of  May  5,  1921,  were  reduced  34%.  Applying  this  percent¬ 
age  to  the  above  figure  we  have  effective  claims  against  Germany 
on  account  of  shipping  amounting  to  10,666,371,588  gold  marks, 
or  889  gold  marks  per  ton.  Some  allowance  must,  however,  be 
made  for  cargo  loss  in  the  claims.  With  cargo  figured  at  four- 
sevenths  of  the  ship  value — which  seems  to  be  the  ratio  adopted 
by  shipping  interests  in  this  respect — the  12,000,000  tonnage  lost 
would  amount  to  4,587,539,907,  or  382  gold  marks  per  ton,  a  figure 
which  corresponds  practically  with  the  value  given  by  Lord  Lee 
of  Fareham.  It  consequently  appears  that  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  exercise  of  its  proper  authority  cut  the  proportional 
shipping  obligation  of  Germany  to  correspond  with  the  facts. 

The  1920  situation  respecting  shipping  was  highly  unsatisfactory 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  bottoms  to  be  credited  were 
in  the  hands  of  various  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  and 
were  being  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  controllers  saw  fit, 
though  the  Reparation  Commission  was  empowered  finally  to 
confirm  aU  titles  and  aU  prices,  and  furthermore  had  the  duty  of 
establishing  a  complete  statement  of  accounts  before  May  1,  1921. 
That  crucial  date  passed  without  the  commission  being  able  either 
to  certify  tonnage  delivered  or  to  appraise  it  equitably.  Nearly 
four  months  later  the  commission  sharply  revised  the  statements 
on  which  the  reparation  states  had  stood  at  that  time. 

The  Reparation  Commission  at  its  222d  session  fixed  the  gross 
tonnage  delivered  up  to  May  1  as  follows:  passenger  vessels, 
611,327;  cargo  vessels,  1,452,191;  sailing  vessels,  80,140;  fishing 
vessels,  9,749;  or  a  total  of  2,153,407  gross  tons.  This  shipping 
was  credited  by  the  creditor  states  themselves  in  April,  1921,  at 
270,331,000  gold  marks,  or  125  gold  marks  per  ton.  “The  sales 
effected  on  these  bases  of  the  Spa  agreement  had  been  at  about 
£8,  that  is,  160  marks  gold  per  ton,”  says  the  communique  of  the 
commission  of  September  24,  1921.  “But  the  Spa  agreement  has 
not  been  recognized  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  which  has 
proceeded  with  the  equitable  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  ships 
dehvered  by  Germany,  at  the  date  of  dehvery.  It  has  therefore 
determined  the  price  per  ton  of  each  category  of  ships,  and  the 
total  with  which  Germany  is  credited  up  to  May  1,  as  a  result  of 
turning  over  commercial  vessels,  has  been  fixed  at  745,000,000 
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marks  gold.”  From  this  sum  are  deductible  certain  expenses  of 
delivery,  repair  and  handling.  The  mean  price  per  ton  thus 
awarded  is  346  marks  gold.  Germany  was  therefore  credited  with 
474,669,000  gold  marks  (221  per  ton)  in  September  for  shipping 
deliveries  before  May.  This  valuation  did  not  include  certain  ships 
dehvered  before  May  1,  1921,  for  which  a  value  of  4,458,000  gold 
marks  additional  is  suggested.  Therefore,  up  to  1922,  2,350,666 
tons  of  shipping  had  been  dehvered,  credited  at  753,894,468  gold 
marks  (322  per  ton).  At  the  rate  cited  by  Lord  Lee  at  Washington 
the  value  would  have  been  about  961,653,000  gold  marks;  at  the 
rate  of  the  original  credits  the  value  would  have  been  376,106,560. 

On  December  15,  1921,  the  commission  announced  that  at  its 
243d  session  it  had  fixed  the  value  of  ships  delivered  subsequently 
to  May  1,  the  communique  saying:  “The  tonnage  delivered  since 
May  1  is  divided  as  follows:  passenger  ships,  1,894  tons,  cargo 
vessels,  100,146  tons,  sailing  ships,  95,153  tons,  fishing  boats, 
56  tons,  total,  197,249  tons.  The  commission  has  decided  that  the 
sum  to  be  credited  to  Germany  on  account  of  these  ships  will  be 
10,244,468  marks  gold,  less  expenses  of  dehvery,  repair  and  sale,” 
a  net  of  8,804,468  gold  marks. 

On  August  13,  1920,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  proposed  a 
method  of  disposing  of  ships  and  on  August  27  the  Maritime  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Reparation  Commission  accepted  an  arrangement 
whereby  Lord  Inchcape  was  to  take  charge  of  liquidating  the 
marine  property  in  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  final  report,  pub¬ 
lished  in  February,  1922,  showed  that  418  ships  were  sold  for 
£20,076,216  7s.  9d.  Passenger  steamers,  saihng  vessels  and  trawlers 
together  numbered  94,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  606,666,  while 
324  cargo  steamers  showed  deadweight  tonnage  of  1,923,350,  or  a 
total  tonnage  of  2,530,016.  Turned  into  gold  marks  for  com¬ 
parison  (20.4  marks  per  pound  sterling),  the  total  transaction 
shows  receipts  of  409,554,806  gold  marks,  or  161  per  ton.  As 
already  stated  the  Reparation  Commission  has  credited  shipping 
to  Germany  at  double  the  indicated  receipts  and  has  approached 
the  tonnage  value  placed  by  the  Allies  upon  their  losses. 

From  these  details  it  appears  that  the  Reparation  Commission 
is  following  a  principle  of  crediting  Germany  with  a  fair  value  of 
dehveries,  irrespective  of  what  the  commodities  may  be  assumed 
to  be  worth  by  the  creditor  states.  These  states  signed  an  agree- 
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ment  on  March  11  at  Paris  which  recognizes  and  adopts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  commission  in  connection  with  shipping. 
By  this  agreement  any  difference  between  amounts  credited  to 
Germany  and  amoimts  debited  to  an  allied  power  is  to  be  met  by 
the  cancellation  of  Series  C  bonds,  which  are  not  yet  issued  and 
will  not  be  until  the  Reparation  Commission  so  decides.  The 
finance  minister’s  plan  is  to  defer  the  differential  credit.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Reparation  Commission  accepts 
this  arrangement  or  whether  it  will  insist  on  full  credit  being  given 
in  bonds  of  the  active  A  and  B  series. 

American  Holdings  Unaccounted  For 

So  much  for  the  crediting.  The  inevitable  difficulty  among  the 
creditor  states  as  to  the  division  of  the  receipts  cropped  up  in  the 
shipping  matter. 

In  May,  1919,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  formulated  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  terms  of  which  the  German  ships  were  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  ratio  of  maritime  losses  by  the  various 
Alhed  and  Associated  Powers.  However,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  different  allied  nations  were  entitled  to  keep  ships  seized  before 
the  armistice.  If  a  single  power’s  share  under  the  percentage 
division  was  more  than  the  number  of  ships  it  held,  that  power 
would  receive  more  ships  from  the  general  pool  of  German  ships 
which  had  been  seized.  If  the  ships  seized  by  any  power  were 
more  than  that  power’s  share,  it  could  keep  all  it  had,  but  must 
pay  into  the  reparation  pool  the  value  of  the  shipping  over  and 
above  its  proper  share  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  war  losses.  Later 
Clemenceau  signed  an  agreement  that  a  power  might  keep  the 
ships  seized,  but  held  off  from  signing  the  full  Lloyd  George- 
Wilson  agreement.  Italy  and  Japan  gave  their  assent,  and  that 
of  France  was  all  that  was  needed  to  settle  the  whole  matter. 

In  December,  1919,  the  French  ministry  alleged  that  Britain 
had  made  a  secret  agreement  with  Italy  under  which  Italy  was  to 
have  full  repayment  of  her  maritime  losses.  The  French  immedi¬ 
ately  demanded  full  repayment  of  their  910,000  tons  of  losses. 
In  December,  1920,  Britain  yielded  to  France,  which  thus  got 
tonnage  which  would  have  contributed  toward  making  up  the 
tremendous  Engfish  losses.  France  retained  all  ex-German  ship- 
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ping  temporarily  allotted  to  her  for  management  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  armistice.  By  an  agreement  concluded  in  April, 
1920,  further  shipping,  representing  about  150,000  tons,  was 
definitely  allotted  to  her,  and  by  the  further  agreement  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1920,  she  retained  shipping  representing  about  100,000  tons, 
making  her  total  receipts  of  ex-German  toimage  about  450,000 
tons. 

German  shipping  sequestrated  by  the  United  States  is  still 
outstanding  and  entirely  unaccounted  for.  This  material  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  chief  irregularities  of  the  whole  reparation  situation. 

The  shipping  sequestrated  by  the  United  States  originally 
amounted  to  some  600,000  tons,  practically  all  first-class  liners. 
The  attrition  of  use  has  reduced  the  amount  to  about  half  of  the 
original  figure.  German  shipping  was  taken  over  under  act  of 
Congress  and  in  the  negotiations  held  on  the  matter  it  has  been 
uniformly  regarded  as  necessary  for  Congress  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  any  change  from  the  existing  condition.  American 
sequestrations  were  in  excess  of  losses,  so  that  by  the  principles 
agreed  upon  the  United  States  should  both  make  payment  for 
that  excess  and  report  the  values  to  be  credited  to  Germany. 
When  in  the  spring  of  1921  Germany  was  trying  to  establish  with 
the  commission  the  amount  of  her  payments  under  the  bonds  then 
running  she  figured  into  the  shipping  dehvered  the  tonnage  held 
by  the  United  States.  Washington  let  it  be  Imown  that  the 
Reparation  Commission  was  not  to  include  the  American  holdings, 
so  that  in  the  first  instance  Germany  was  not  credited  with  them. 
The  tonnage  was  accordingly  deducted  from  the  deliveries  credited 
to  Germany.  On  the  basis  adopted  by  the  Reparation  Commission 
the  shipping  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  would  entitle  Ger¬ 
many  to  a  credit  of  perhaps  100,000,000  gold  marks. 

Deliveries  of  River  Craft 

Another  phase  of  the  shipping  side  of  reparation  was  the  delivery 
of  river  craft  to  make  up  either  for  losses  sustained  during  the  war 
or  to  provide  states  made  riverain  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  vessels  for  commercial  purposes.  By  Arts.  339  and  357  of 
the  treaty  Germany  is  obligated  to  deliver  tugs  and  vessels  regis¬ 
tered  in  ports  of  specified  sections  of  the  Elbe,  Vltava,  Oder, 
Niemen,  Danube,  and  the  Rhine.  This  shipping  was  determined 
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equitably  by  an  American  arbitrator,  a  position  filled  acceptably 
by  Walker  D.  Hines. 

The  Reparation  Commission  issued  a  statement  on  February 
14,  1921,  respecting  reparation  with  regard  to  river  fleets  under 
Part  VIII,  Annex  III,  6,  and  the  operations  under  Arts.  339  and 
357.  The  commission  had  begun  work  on  this  matter  in  the  spring 
of  1920.  The  alhed  losses  were  reported  at  different  times  and  the 
German  inventory  received  late  in  the  fall.  It  was  found  that  the 
20%  of  river  shipping  assigned  to  reparation  by  the  treaty,  on 
the  basis  of  the  German  inventory,  exceeded  the  total  of  losses 
claimed  against  it.  The  approximate  total  of  losses  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  as  reparation  were  notified  to  Walker  D.  Hines  as  arbiter 
in  December,  1920,  subject  to  additions  by  the  powers  up  to 
March  2, 1921.  The  Reparation  Commission  in  September,  1921, 
certified  to  the  arbiter  that  the  losses  to  be  compensated  amoimted 
to  850,000 tons  of  tugs  and  other  units  of  all  kinds  representing  about 
11,500  horsepower.  Of  these  totals,  states  were  entitled  to  per¬ 
centages  as  follows:  France  61.6%,  Belgium  34.7%,  Italy  3.3%, 
Portugal  .4%.  The  arbitrator  had  established  the  list  of  German 
vessels  to  be  dehvered  and  a  commission  to  receive  them  was  set 
up  at  Duisburg,  Ruhrort.  On  the  account  of  reparation  Germany 
had  entered  into  agreements  with  France  and  Belgium  to  con¬ 
struct  new  boats  to  meet  the  conditions  of  French  and  Belgian 
waterways,  the  losses  being  largely  of  peniches,  a  special  type  of 
boat  not  available  in  the  German  craft. 

As  to  the  Rhine,  Germany  was  obliged  to  turn  over  to  France 
a  certain  amount  of  shipping  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recovery 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  made  France  a  riverain  state.  Under  the  Hines 
award  of  January  9,  1921,  France  received  on  this  account  254,150 
tons  of  barge  capacity  and  23,760  horsepower  of  tug  capacity, 
representing  about  13.5%  of  German  tonnage  on  the  Rhine. 

Rhine  shipping  and  port  installations  awarded  by  Mr.  Hines 
to  France  have  been  credited  at  15,450,000  gold  marks.  Similarly, 
credits  to  Czecho-Slovakia  of  8,350,000  gold  marks  for  Elbe  ship¬ 
ping  and  of  338,940  gold  marks  for  Danube  shipping  have  been 
made. 

2.  The  Trouble  Over  Coal 

Coal  originally  was  regarded  as  a  principle  reparation  com¬ 
modity,  with  a  three-fold  effect.  First,  its  delivery,  in  lieu  of  the 
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supplies  previously  drawn  from  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  mines 
which  the  Germans  had  destroyed,  was  regarded  as  a  particularly 
legitimate  reparation  demand.  Second,  Germany  before  the  war 
exported  coal  and  reparation  requirements  of  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  transmitting  normal  exports  into  reparation,  thus  crip¬ 
pling  the  commercial  resurrection  of  Germany  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Allies.  Third,  the  control  over  coal  was  supposed  to  carry 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  control  over  European  industiy. 

The  treaty  provisions  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  German 
situation  in  1913,  when  191,500,000  metric  tons  of  coal  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  32,800,000  were  exported.  The  treaty  options  were 
for  the  first  year; 


To  France .  7,000,000 

To  France,  account  of  destroyed  mines,  up  to  ...  .  20,000,000 

To  Belgium .  8,000,000 

To  Italy  . .  4,500,000 


39,500,000 

To  Luxemburg  is  guaranteed  “a  quantity  of  coal  equal  to  the  prewar  annual 
consumption  of  German  coal,”  to  be  paid  for  by  Luxemburg  in  cash  to  the 
commission. 

Most  of  these  amotmts  were  to  run  for  10  years.  But  the 
French  receipts  on  account  of  the  destroyed  mines  were  to  drop  to 
8,000,000  tons  after  five  years,  while  the  Itahan  quantities  were  to 
reach  8,500,000  tons  in  1923-24  and  in  the  five  following  years. 

The  only  part  of  these  figures  which  Germany  voluntarily 
accepted  at  Paris  was  the  program  respecting  the  French  mines, 
concerning  which  her  representatives  declared  on  May  29,  1919, 
“Germany  is  willing  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  produce  for 
export  to  France  the  amount  of  coal  needed.”  She  also  declared 
herself  in  accord  with  the  maximum  estimate  respecting  that 
region  as  given  in  the  treaty.  As  to  the  other  amounts  demanded 
it  was  stated  that  “it  is  materially  impossible  to  accord  the  options.” 
The  German  experts  calculated  that  in  1919, 15,000,000  tons  would 
be  available  for  export.  They  offered  to  make  another  5,000,000 
tons  available  by  continued  rationing,  the  whole  exportable  amount 
to  make  up  the  shortage  in  France  due  to  the  destroyed  mines. 
They  offered  any  exportable  surplus,  supplemented  by  amounts 
secured  by  rationing,  effected  by  a  Joint  commission,  to  meet  the 
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demands  of  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  This  alternative  and 
lesser  proposal  was  not  discussed  by  the  AUies  in  their  reply  of 
June  16,  1919,  which  was  covered  by  the  ultimatum  which  brought 
the  German  peace  delegation  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  treaty  terms  have  never  been  effective.  They  never  will 
be  in  full,  for  the  coal  dehveries  to  the  AUies,  except  Italy,  have 
given  them  almost  as  much  trouble  as  they  have  the  Germans. 

In  fact,  the  treaty  was  not  even  ratified  by  the  principal  allied 
powers  when  the  treaty  terms.  Part  VIII,  Annex  V,  1-7,  were 
modified  to  meet  conditions.  The  exact  significance  of  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset.  John 
Maynard  Keynes  makes  a  legal  blunder  in  assuming  that  the 
treaty  provides  for  actual  deliveries.  It  does  not.  It  provides  for 
“options”;  that  is,  the  creditor  states  are  accorded  the  right  to 
choose  to  receive  and  Germany,  in  case  of  that  choice,  is  obligated 
to  provide,  the  specified  amounts.  The  failure  to  secure  the 
amounts  stated  in  the  treaty  was  pictured  as  a  default  of  Germany. 
The  legal  phraseology  has  enabled,  in  this  and  numerous  other 
cases,  the  creditor  states  to  make  their  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  get  or  receive  treaty  amounts  appear  as  a  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor.  As  to  coal,  the  only  practical  situation  was  to  relax 
the  allied  options.  Technical  investigations  on  the  spot  elicited 
facts  as  to  the  underfeeding  and  decreased  efficiency  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  miners  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  creditor  states  to 
demand  a  greater  production  than  existed. 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on  June  28,  1919,  and  was 
ratified  by  Germany  within  two  weeks.  It  was  originally  planned 
to  bring  it  into  force  on  November  11,  the  anniversary  of  the 
armistice,  but  it  did  not  actually  enter  into  force  until  January  10, 
1920.  Creditor  states,  notably  France  and  Belgium,  had 
ratified  it  in  September  or  October.  Their  pressing  need  of  coal 
at  the  time  and  the  obvious  necessity  of  Germany  paying  repara¬ 
tion  brought  it  about  that  coal  deliveries  began  in  September  and 
have  continued  ever  since.  According  to  the  treaty  the  options 
would  yield  an  average  monthly  delivery  of  3,300,000  tons;  but 
according  to  the  deliveries  the  average  for  22  months  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1920,  to  July,  1921,  was  1,260,000  tons,i  and  for  the  period 
during  which  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  about  1,500,000  tons. 

^Economic  Review,  IV,  170,  418. 
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At  present,  coal  has  passed  out  of  the  reparation  picture  as  an 
element  of  contention.  The  Reparation  Commission  every  quarter 
stated  the  amount  of  coal — 6,600,000  or  6,000,000  or  5,750,000 
tons — ^to  be  dehvered  during  the  next  quarter — and  then  promptly 
went  about  real  business.  Technically  Germany  has  been  month 
by  month  in  default.  This  situation  was  remedied  on  July  21, 
1922,  by  prescribing  only  1,725,000  tons  per  quarter. 


Reduction  and  Short  Rations 

The  coal  experience  aptly  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  on  reparation  have  been 
changed  without  the  public  realizing  it.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  coal  provisions  were  options,  not  requirements.  The  ink  was 
dry  on  the  signatures  to  the  treaty  only  two  months  when  on 
August  29,  1919,  the  options  which  totaled  39,500,000  tons  were 
almost  cut  in  half  by  the  following  protocol: 

Germany  shall  in  the  next  six  months  make  deliveries  corresponding 
to  an  annual  delivery  of  20  million  tons  as  compared  with  43  millions  as 

provided  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  ,  .  , 

If  Germany’s  total  production  exceeds  the  present  level  of  about  108 
millions  a  year,  60%  of  the  extra  production  up  to  128  millions,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Entente  and  50%  of  any  extra  beyond  that  until  the 
figure  provided  in  the  Peace  Treaty  is  reached. 

If  the  total  production  faUs  below  108  millions  the  Entente  will  examme 
the  situation,  after  hearing  Germany,  and  take  account  of  it.  This  basis 
is  only  valid,  however,  if  Germany  begins  deliveries  immediately. 


It  was  more  than  four  months  later  that  the  treaty  went  into 
force,  and  that  period  was  probably  the  hardest  one  of  aU  post¬ 
armistice  time  for  Europeans.  The  Germans  held  that  their 
miners’  physical  needs  must  be  taken  care  of  under  the  agreement 
to  deliver  coal,  or  else  the  deliveries  themselves  must  become 
uncertain,  dependent  upon  the  food  their  workers  received.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  Germans  said  that  the  food  question  conld  not  be  settled 
at  the  treaty  price,  which  is  stipulated  as  the  Gerjnmi  pithead 
price  to  German  nationals,  pins  the  freight,”  provided  the  pithead 
price  did  not  exceed  that  of  British  coal  for  export.  German  pit- 
head  prices  have  never  yet  been  more  than  a  fraction  of  even  the 
European  price  owing  to  low  German  exchange.  In  their  struggle 
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to  get  a  reconsideration  of  the  price  factor,  the  Germans  introduced 
the  matter  of  miners’  subsistence.  They  could  not,  they  said, 
feed  the  men  adequately  for  their  heavy  work  on  the  stipulated 
price  basis  of  the  coal.  The  protocol  to  the  treaty  promised  the 
Germans  opportunity  to  be  heard  respecting  reparation  problems. 
At  the  San  Remo  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  April,  1920, 
it  was  agreed  to  fulfill  the  promise.  The  essentials  of  the  coal 
agreement  reached  at  Spa  on  July  16  foUow:^ 

1.  The  German  Government  undertake  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies,  from  August  1,  1920,  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  2,000,000  tons 
of  coal  per  month,  this  figme  having  been  approved  by  the  Reparation 
Commission. 

2.  The  allied  Governments  will  credit  the  reparation  accounts  with  the 
value  of  this  coal  as  far  as  it  is  delivered  by  rail  or  inland  navigation,  and 
it  will  be  valued  at  the  German  internal  price  in  accordance  with  par.  (A), 
Annex  V,  Part  VIII,  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  In  addition,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  admission  of  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  have  coal  of  speci¬ 
fied  kind  and  quality  delivered  to  them,  a  premium  of  5  gold  marks,  pay¬ 
able  in  cash  by  the  party  taking  delivery  shall  be  applied  to  acquisition 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  German  miners.  .  .  . 

5.  A  commission,  on  which  the  Germans  shall  be  represented,  shall 
meet  forthwith  at  Essen.  Its  purpose  shall  be  to  seek  means  by  which 
the  conditions  of  life  among  the  miners  with  regard  to  food  and  clothing 
can  be  improved,  with  a  view  to  the  better  working  of  the  mines. 

6.  The  allied  Governments  declare  their  readiness  to  make  advances 
to  Germany  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  between  the  price  paid 
under  par.  2  above  and  the  export  price  of  German  coal,  f.  o.  b.  in  German 
ports,  or  the  English  export  price  f.  o.  b.  in  English  ports,  whichever  may 
be  the  lowest,  as  laid  down  in  par.  VI  (B)  of  Annex  V,  Part  VIII,  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles.  These  advances  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
Arts.  235  and  251  of  the  treaty  of  Versaffles.  They  shall  enjoy  an  absolute 
priority  over  all  other  allied  claims  on  Germany.  The  advances  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  month,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  tons 
delivered  and  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  of  coal  during  the  period.  Ad- 
vanees  on  accounts  shall  be  made  by  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  without  waiting  for  exact  figures. 

7.  If,  by  November  15,  1920,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  total  deliveries 
for  August,  September  and  October,  1920,  have  not  reached  6,000,000 
tons,  the  Allies  will  proceed  to  the  occupation  of  a  further  portion  of 
German  territory,  either  the  region  of  the  Ruhr  or  some  other. 
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Germany’s  signatories  made  a  reservation  as  to  Art.  7  of  the 
agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  dehveries  for  August,  September 
and  October,  1920,  actually  attained  the  figure  of  6,116,000  tons, 
being  the  only  quarter  under  reparation  when  coal  dehveries 
exceeded  2,000,000  tons  per  month.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  the  Spa  agreement  received  the  approval  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  on  July  29  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  being  one  of  the  few 
reparation  arrangements  which  has  received  Germany’s  legislative 
sanction. 

Britain  had  for  years  had  a  coahng  trade,  and  she  now  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  effect  of  what  amoimted  in  practice  to  a 
large  pauper  trade,  conducted  on  a  price  level  well  below  the  nor¬ 
mal.  It  was  plain  business  for  Britain  to  discourage  any  system 
that  might  tend  to  lower  coal  values  permanently,  especially  since 
the  Enghsh  price  had  for  years  been  the  standard  for  Europe. 
On  August  2,  1920,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  credit  of 
£5,000,000  for  foodstuffs  for  the  German  miners.  The  government 
bill  was  accepted  without  revision  and  without  challenge.^  The 
Labor  members  welcomed  the  action  as  a  sensible  change  in  the 
government  pohcy  toward  Germany  and  a  practical  revision  of  the 
unworkable  Versailles  treaty.  Lloyd  George  said  the  Spa  program 
was  better  than  sending  a  large  and  costly  army  in  to  get  the 
commodity,  and  that  coal  was  even  more  valuable  than  gold  as 
payment,  even  if  Germany  had  the  gold.  The  unfit  and  ill  fed 
German  population  must  be  helped  to  produce.  “There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  condition  of  Germany,”  he  said.  “We  have 
impartial  representatives  there  who  report  the  people  are  not 
receiving  within  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  food  they  consumed 
before  the  war.”  In  France  the  government  put  the  program  into 
effect  by  a  law  providing  for  the  drawback  to  be  paid  to  Germany, 
a  law  passed  without  either  delay  or  much  ^scussion.  The  press 
then  began  picturing  the  excessive  imposition  of  the  drawback, 
and  there  came  a  period  when  apparently  it  was  the  general  behef, 
as  expressed  in  print,  that  France  was  paying  out  of  her  own 
depleted  resources  five  gold  marks  per  ton  more  for  reparation  coal 
than  she  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  same  coal  if  there  were  no 
reparation  system  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  drawback 
amounted  to  392,000,000  gold  marks,  charged  to  the  Germans 
and  now  hquidated  in  the  general  reparation  accounts. 
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Production  and  Profits 

The  Spa  agreement  was  for  six  months,  that  is,  through  January, 
1921.  As  the  time  approached,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
European  coal  crisis  was  past;  so  it  was  left  for  the  future  to  the 
Reparation  Commission.  European  coal  production  was  practi¬ 
cally  at  normal  outside  of  Germany  in  1921,  as  will  be  seen  from 
this  table: 

Coal  Output  (In  1,000  tons) 


Germany: 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pit  coal . 

.  .  .  176,8921 

116,676 

131,347 

136,210 

Pit  coal  briquettes  .  . 

.  .  .  6,8111 

4,938 

5,688 

Lignite . 

.  .  .  87,233 

9,384 

111,634 

123,011 

Lignite  briquettes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  21,977 

24,282 

28,243 

Coke . 

.  .  .  35,6531 

25,177 

27,921 

France: 

Coal  . 

,  .  .  40,848 

22,480 

25,270 

38,556 

Belgium: 

Coal  . 

.  .  .  22,841 

18,342 

22,412 

21,804 

Saar  Basin: 

Coal  . 

.  .  .  13,217 

8,970 

9,410 

9,574 

About  three-fourths  of  reparation  coal  has  gone  to  France. 
In  two  years  and  a  hah  deliveries  have  a  little  more  than  equaled 
the  options  specified  for  one  year  by  the  treaty.  German  deliveries 
to  France  from  the  armistice  to  February  28,  1922,  amoimted  to 


28,751,900  metric  tons  classified  as  follows: 

Metric  tons 

Under  the  Luxembiu-g  protocol  (Nov.  11, 1918,  to  Aug.  31, 1919)  4,371,700 

Deliveries  in  execution  of  the  treaty : 

September  1,  1919,  to'  January  10,  1920  .  2,146,200 

January  10,  1920,  to  December  31,  1920  .  10,635,900 

January  1  to  December  31,  1921  .  10,049,700 

January  1  to  February  28,  1922  .  1,548,400 


The  value  of  the  deliveries  to  the  Luxemburg  account  has  been 
submitted  to  arbitration.  The  24,380,200  tons  to  the  French 
account  were  credited  to  Germany  at  a  value  of  1,489,228,000 
paper  francs  (41  per  ton),  by  periods  as  follows: 


Francs 

September  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1920  .  831,638,000 

January  1,  1921,  to  December  31,  1921  .  588,577,000 

From  January  to  February,  1922  .  69,013,000 


^Without  the  Saar  district  and  Lorraine. 
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The  Office  des  Houilleres  Sinistrees  (Office  of  Destroyed  and 
Damaged  Coal  Mines)  had  sold  the  coal  to  French  users  for 
2,633,263,004.68  francs,  or  1,146,035,004.68  francs  abovC^  the  price 
credited  to  Germany.^  Against  this  gross  profit,  216,893,926.78 
francs  was  to  be  charged,  showing  a  net  profit  of  929,161,077.9 
francs,  or  38  francs  per  ton. 

The  anomalous  situation  came  to  exist  whereby  creditor  states 
had  coal  for  export  and  Germany  itself  had  not  an  ample  supply. 
There  was  also  considerable  difficulty  over  the  price  of  water-borne 
coal.  France  and  Germany,  whose  coal  syndicates  had  previously 
been  doing  business  together  on  reparation  account,  reached  an 
agreement  on  these  matters  at  Wiesbaden  on  October  6,  1921,  and 
the  Reparation  Commission  on  April  1,  1922,  apphed  the  principles 
to  Belgium  and  Italy.^  The  Franco-German  agi’eement  provides:® 

1.  The  French  and  German  Governments  are  in  agreement  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Part  VIII,  Annex  V,  6,  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  rules  for  fixing  the  price  applicable  to  deliveries 
of  coal  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ghent  or  any  other  non-German 
port. 

The  prices  to  be  considered  are  those  paid  by  the  large  German  con¬ 
sumers,  as  shown  by  officials  publications,  or,  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  German  legislation,  the  prices  published  by  the  Reichskohlen- 
verband. 

Coal  shall  be  received  at  the  mine;  that  intended  to  be  shipped  by 
water  may,  however,  be  received  at  the  Rhine  ports  or  at  the  Rhine-Bern 
Canal. 

2.  The  two  Governments  approve  the  agreement  reached  on  July  27, 
1921,  between  the  Office  of  Injured  Mine  Operators  (Office  des  houilleres 
sinistrees,  O.  H.  S.  )  and  the  Coal  Syndicate  (Kohlen  Syndikat,  K.  S.) 
on  the  subject  of  water-borne  transport  of  reparation  coal. 

3.  Germany  may  export  any  quantities  of  coal,  provided  that  it  exe¬ 
cutes  completely  the  programs  of  delivery  under  Annex  V,  as  determined 
by  the  Reparation  Commission  with  relation  to  both  qualities  and 

quantities.  ^  .  . 

Germany  may  likewise  export  any  quantities  and  qualities  of  coal  m- 
cluded  in  the  programs  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission, 
provided  its  delivery  is  not  required  by  the  beneficiary  country. 

In  the°above  two  cases,  Germany  shall  turn  over  to  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  made  by  the  commission 

^Commerce  Reports,  June  19,  1922,  p-  733. 

^Le  Temps,  April  5,  1922.  ^Le  Temps,  October  9,  1921. 
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and  for  tlie  credit  stipulated  by  Art.  4  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments,  the 
equivalent  value  of  the  exportations  made,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
internal  German  price  on  the  ground  at  the  mine. 

The  preceding  provisions  do  not  apply  to  export  contracts  made  be¬ 
fore  July  1,  1921,  and  confirmed  by  the  Reparation  Commission  or  to  the 
prewar  contracts  referred  to  below  (Art.  5). 

4.  The  allied  powers  engage  to  use  coal  delivered  by  Germany  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  Art.  5  below  only  for  their  own  needs  and  for  those  of  their 
colonies  or  protectorates,  unless  there  is  another  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

5.  By  application  of  Art.  299  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  may 
make  deliveries  of  a  maximum  of  150,000  tons  monthly  in  execution  of 
prewar  contracts  held  by  the  French  Government,  to  be  credited  to  the 
quotas  allotted  to  France  by  the  programs  of  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission.  •  .  . 

Saar  Mines 

The  coal  situation  can  not  be  left  without  reference  to  the  Saar 
mines.  The  disposition  of  the  Saar  basin  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  debated  features  of  the  treaty.  From  the  mines  in  that 
territory  the  Germans  took  13,217,000  tons  of  coal  in  1913.  The 
French  wanted  the  basin  to  supplement  their  metallurgical  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  at  Paris  urged  the  cession  of  the 
district  as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  mines  of  Nord  and  Pas 
de  Calais.  The  debate  was  an  important  phase  of  the  peace  con¬ 
ference.  In  the  end,  the  Saar  basin  was  assigned  to  the  trusteeship 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  handled  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  district  successfully.  All  of  the  mines  in  the  basin 
were  ceded  to  France  “in  full  and  absolute  possession,  with  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  of  exploitation,  unencumbered  and  free  from  all  debts 
and  charges  of  any  kind”  by  Art.  45  of  the  treaty  as  compensation 
for  the  destroyed  mines  and  as  part  payment  toward  the  total 
reparation. 

The  Saar  mines  provide  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  loss  to  the  French  coal  supply  from  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais 
mines.  But  when  the  destroyed  mines  were  again  in  working 
order,  the  production  of  the  Saar  would  be  added  to  the  French 
supply  and  diminish  the  German  supply  by  its  amount.  This 
gain  to  France  was,  therefore,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  general  repara¬ 
tion  claims.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Saar  basin  is  subject  to  a 
large  number  of  servitudes  running  in  favor  of  France  and  that  the 
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administration  of  the  League  of  Nations  leads  up  to  a  plebiscite 
to  be  held  on  January  10,  1935,  which  shall  determine  whether  the 
existing  regime,  imion  with  France  or  vpith  Germany  shall  be 
chosen.  If  union  with  Germany  is  elected,  the  ownership  of  the 
mines  wiU  be  repurchased  by  Germany. 

The  mines  were  automatically  transferred  to  France  on  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  January  10,  1920,  the  actual 
negotiations,  however,  lasting  a  year.  Their  value  should,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  credited  against  the  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  of 
bonds  issued  under  Art.  235  of  the  treaty  and  payable  by  May  1, 
1921.  Germany  tried  every  way  she  knew  to  have  the  value  so 
credited.  The  Reparation  Commission  had  no  power  to  secure  the 
necessary  facts  except  from  the  French  Government.  France 
wanted  to  postpone  the  accounting;  the  other  AUies  knew  that 
they  would  get  more  of  current  receipts  if  the  mines  were  credited 
in.  Several  Supreme  Council  meetings  discussed  the  matter,  and 
France  stalled  them  aU.  Toward  the  end  of  1920  the  Germans 
came  forward  with  a  claim  of  1,057,000,000  gold  marks  as  credit 
for  the  Saar  mines.  France  countered  with  a  figure  of  300,000,000 
and  an  explanation  that  scientific  figures  were  not  completed. 

May,  1921,  passed  without  any  solution  of  the  problem.  An 
interallied  financial  agreement  negotiated  on  August  13  provided 
that  the  value  of  the  mines  would  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  France 
in  the  accounting  under  Art.  235  of  the  treaty. 

This  agreement  was  supposed  to  be  negotiated  by  the  financial 
ministers  of  the  creditor  states  as  plenipotentiaries.  Just  before 
signing  M.  Doumer  announced  that  he  had  not  full  powers.  He 
signed  ad  referendum.  Immediately  a  storm  broke  loose  in  Paris; 
the  cabinet  failed  to  approve  the  agreement,  and  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  dragged  along  until  the  financial  ministers  got  together  at 
Paris  last  March.  They  signed  up  a  general  allied  agreement  on 
reparation  on  March  11  which  contains  this  article: 

9.  In  respect  of  the  value  of  the  Saar  mines  the  sum  of  300,000,000 
gold  marks  shall  be  debited  to  France  in  distribution  account  in  the  same 
way  as  a  delivery  in  kind  made  in  1922,  and  the  provisions  of  Art.  6  of 
this  agreement  shall  apply  to  this  debit.  Should  the  value  of  the  Saar 
mines  as  assessed  by  the  Reparation  Commission  prove  to  be  higher  than 
300,000,000  gold  marks,  the  excess  will  be  liquidated  by  the  distribution 

iSee  p.  138. 
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among  the  powers  participating  in  reparation  of  C  bonds  to  the  value 
of  such  excess  taken  from  France’s  share  in  the  total  series  of  C  bonds. 

Series  C  bonds  are  not  issued,  so  that  this  agreement  practically 
says  that  any  value  above  300,000,000  gold  marks  will  be  charged 
to  France  simply  as  a  book  account.  The  German  experts  claimed 
that  the  mines  under  exploitation  were  valued  at  480,000,000  gold 
marks  in  1914,  and  deposits  to  the  value  of  575,000,000  gold  marks 
were  then  unexploited.  The  French  retorted  that  the  unexploited 
beds  are  at  a  distance  from  those  being  worked,  which  will  last  for 
a  century,  and  that  the  unworked  deposits  should  not  be  paid  for 
until  they  are  exploited.  The  Germans  replied  that  by  Part  II, 
sec.  IV,  Annex,  chap.  I,  2,  “the  right  of  ownership  of  the  French 
state  will  apply  .  .  .  also  to  the  deposits  for  which  concessions  have 
already  been  granted  .  .  .  whether  they  have  been  worked  or  not.” 
The  commission  provisionally  has  debited  the  French  accoimt 
with  400,000,000  gold  marks  imder  this  head. 

The  problem  is  a  nice  one  in  mining  law.  If  the  Saar  should  go 
back  to  Germany  in  1935,  she  would  not  have  to  buy  back  what  she 
had  not  ceded,  the  unexploited  mines.  If  the  basin  should  remain 
under  the  present  regime  or  go  to  France,  Germany  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  imworked  beds,  if  not  previously  paid.  As  to 
present  value  in  sight,  the  French  production  in  1920  amounted  to 
9,400,000  tons  and  9,823,000  tons  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
13,217,000  tons  under  Germany  in  1913. 
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VIII.  REAL  PAYMENT  IN  KIND 

Payment  in  kind  may  be  direct  or  indirect  under  the  treaties. 
The  debtor  may  rebuild  and  repair  the  damage,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
or,  by  adding  to  the  creditor  state’s  general  wealth,  may  give  it 
economic  strength  to  rehabilitate  itself.  Either  method  of  paying 
reparation  is  permissible  xmder  the  treaties,  and  the  direct  method 
is  distinctly  favored  by  them,  especially  by  that  of  Versailles, 
under  which  nearly  all  reconstruction  comes. 

But  when  reparation  began,  aside  from  specific  commodities 
strenuous  opposition  to  payment  in  kind  developed.  Britain  lost 
mostly  shipping;  had  plenty  for  immediate  needs;  and  realized 
the  advantage  of  up-to-date  bottoms.  So  that  she  was  not  vocif¬ 
erous  on  commandeering  old  German  stuff,  nor  desirous  of  new. 
Belgium  decided  to  repair  herself  and  collect  the  bill  later.  France 
desired  to  have  Germany  repair  her  damage,  but  could  not  wait, 
and  so  established  huge  paper  credits  that  were  to  be  recoverable. 
Spending  money,  she  wanted  money  back.  Moreover,  reparation 
meant  business,  and  it  seemed  to  France  that  there  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  keeping  the  expenditures  and  the  profits  both  inside  the 
country.  Reparation  also  meant  employment  for  French  work¬ 
men.  The  French  Government  frowned  for  two  years  on  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind,  labor  or  any  other  form  than  money ;  for  three  years 
it  has  accepted  very  httle  otherwise. 

French  Injured  Desire  German  Aid 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  official  French  objection 
to  payment  in  kind  has  not  met  unanimous  approval.  The 
sinistres  through  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Devastated 
Regions  have  from  April,  1921,  taken  the  attitude  that  recon¬ 
struction  should  make  all  possible  use  of  German  aid.  The  com¬ 
mittee  got  in  touch  with  German  building  interests  at  that  time 
and  worked  out  a  system  for  receiving  supplies,  which  was  blocked 
by  lack  of  approval  of  the  French  Government.  Since  that  time 
the  committee  has  definitely  and  continuously  worked  for  govern¬ 
mental  recognition  of  the  principle  that  German  industry  should 
furnish  both  labor  and  materials  for  reconstruction.  Only  in 
July,  1922,  was  this  contention  definitely  aecepted  by  the  cabinet. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  started  with  an  eagerness  to  sup- 
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ply  both.  “The  German  Government,”  say  the  Comments  on  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  of  May  29,  1919,^  “is  anxious  to  co-operate  in 
the  restoration  of  France  and  Belgium  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
indemnity  in  part  in  German  labor,  and  will,  in  due  course,  submit 
proposals  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  task,  which  is  common  to  all 
civilized  nations,  can  be  accomplished  with  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  in  the  quickest  possible  manner.”  On  April  1,  1921, 
the  French  ministry  of  liberated  regions  announced  that  it  had 
to  date  received  offers  from  the  German  Government  of  materials 
for  reconstruction  valued  in  francs  as  follows: 


Francs 

Lumber .  6,700,000,000 

Textiles,  papers .  100,000,000 

Construction  materials .  1,500,000,000 

Construction  metals .  900,000,000 

Pig  iron,  iron,  steel .  100,000,000 

Lead,  zinc,  aluminum .  570,000,000 

Animals^ .  850,000,000 

Industrial  machinery .  2,500,000,000 

Seeds  and  plants .  30,000,000 


Total .  13,250,000,000 


“Most  of  these  offers  have  been  refused,  on  account  of  price,  late 
arrival,  or  particularly  because  supplying  the  materials  had  been 
reserved  to  French  industry  [as  in  the  case  of  lumber],”  stated 
Le  Temps.  “The  minister  is  studying  a  proposal  made  10  months 
ago  for  450,000  houses^  representing  a  value  of  350,000,000  francs.” 

Germany’s  Full  Proposal 

The  complete  German  proposal  was  made  on  April  22,  1921, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gathering  crisis  before  the  fixation  of  total 
reparation.  It  was  disregarded  then,  but  has  been  the  starting 
point  of  a  great  deal  since.  The  proposal  reads: 

Germany  is  absolutely  persuaded  that  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  economic  peace  throughout  the  world  that  the 

Tuternational  Conciliation,  Bulletin  No.  143,  p.  64. 

^German  deliveries  of  live  stock  for  the  ten  invaded  departments  of  France  up  to 
November  1, 1921,  had  reached  the  following  total:  Cattle,  71,545;  horses  53  829- 
sheep  and  goats,  145,713  {Le  Temps,  December  7, 1921,  p.  4).  These  figures  are  on 
reparation  account  only.  The  restitution  account  would  greatly  increase  the  totals. 

®/Stc,  but  compare  Germany’s  April  22  note,  2d,  below. 
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territories  devastated  through  the  war  should  be  reconstructed  and  should 
be  restored.  UntU  this  is  done  there  is  danger  that  feelings  of  hate  wiU 
continue  to  exist  among  the  nations  concerned. 

Germany,  therefore,  declares  herself  once  more  entirely  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  reconstruction  with  all  the  means  and  strength  at  her 
disposal,  and  to  take  into  account  in  regard  thereto,  in  every  individual 
case,  each  wish  of  the  powers  concerned  as  far  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  reconstruction  the  German 
Government,  while  maintaining  the  proposals  made  by  it  since  1919,  begs 
to  submit  a  summary  of  the  following  possibilities: 

(1)  Germany  could  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  specified  towns, 
localities  or  villages,  or  of  such  specified  portions  of  the  territory  to  be 
reconstructed  as  might  be  connected  with  each  other,  taking  over  the 
entire  cost  either  as  a  state  undertaking  or  by  directmg  the  work  of  inter¬ 
national  colonizing  and  settlement  associations.  In  that  event  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  by  Germany  during  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  terri¬ 
tory  in  East  Prussia  would  be  of  special  assistance.  Germany  will  refrain 
from  explaining  this  proposal  more  in  detail  at  present,  as  the  fundamental 
idea  has,  up  to  the  present,  met  with  objections  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
Governments. 

(2)  Germany  is  further  willing,  apart  from  the  method  of  settlement 
suggested  under  Section  I,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  Govern¬ 
ments  immediately  all  assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
regions  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium.  The  German  industries  have 
resolved  to  offer  the  following  services : 

a.  To  imdertake  at  once  in  the  devastated  territories,  on  being  informed 
of  the  detailed  wishes  of  the  allied  Governments,  the  work  of  clearing  the 
ground  and  of  reforestation; 

b.  to  repair  and  rebuild  brickwork,  and  also  to  build  works  for  the 
production  of  chalk,  plaster,  cement,  &c.,  in  territories  to  be  reconstructed; 
to  deliver  on  request  machinery  and  appliances  connected  with  the  obtain¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  raw  materials  for  building  in  existence  on  the  spot, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  deliver  German  building  materials  and  requisites 

from  Germany;  _  ,  ,  •  •  j 

c.  to  rnaVp  arrangements  that  all  appliances  and  machmery  required 
for  building  purposes  not  existing  in  the  reconstruction  territory  should^  be 
obtained  from  Germany  if  necessary,  including  such  building  materials 

as  are  requisite  for  first  installation;  _  •  ^  n 

d.  to  begin  immediately  with  a  plan  for  building  construction  of  all 
kinds,  at  least  25,000  wooden  houses  [dwelling  houses],  these  to  be  erected 
before  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  with  a  view  to  coping  with  the 
extraordinary  housing  shortage  in  the  devastated  districts. 

e.  In  addition,  provision  of  fittings — for  example,  furniture,  stoves,  &c.; 
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/.  the  execution  of  deep  and  shallow  excavations  of  all  kinds,  according 
to  plans  and  under  control  of  the  French  authorities. 

Whether  this  construction  is  to  be  carried  out  by  contract  of  the  French 
or  German  Government,  by  public  contract  or  private,  or  by  means  of  all 
three  methods,  is  to  be  decided  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  Govern¬ 
ments. 

The  German  Government  is  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  this  proposal, 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  German  building  laborers’  organizations, 
also  organizations  of  foremen  and  officials  and  guarantees  that  members 
of  these  organizations  are  ready  by  their  labor  to  co-operate  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  devastated  districts. 

(3)  A  certain  amount  of  time  will  be  necessary  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  on  all  the  questions  which  will  arise  later. 

However,  persons  whose  property  has  been  damaged  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rapid  reconstruction  of  their  buildings  and  property. 

Therefore,  the  German  Government  declares  itself  ready  from  now  on 
and  up  to  the  time  when  a  complete  arrangement  may  be  made  operative 
to  designate  capable  and  honest  contractors  for  the  persons  who  desire 
to  see  their  houses  and  other  ruined  property  repaired.  These  persons  or 
their  representatives  may  work  out  complete  plans  of  construction  and 
secure  tenders  with  the  aid  of  these  contractors.  These  persons  may  of 
course  themselves  designate  the  German  houses  with  which  they  desire 
to  have  relations. 

The  Government  is  ready  to  take  over  the  entire  cost  of  such  buildings 
as  far  as  it  can  be  made  in  paper  marks,  to  be  reckoned  against  the  repara¬ 
tion  account,  while  payments  of  expenditure  which  has  to  be  met  in  foreign 
currency  is  reserved  for  further  arrangement. 

(4)  Should  the  allied  Governments  desire  the  co-operation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  be  given  in  any  other 
form  than  that  proposed,  the  German  Government  is  prepared  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  to  examine  any  suggestions  made  by  the  Allies,  and 
any  proposal  which  may  be  made,  and  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  corresponding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Allies. 

The  German  Government  requests  the  allied  Governments  to  initiate 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  necessary  discussions  concerning  the  details  of 
the  arrangements  to  be  arrived  at. 

During  the  past  year  reparation  prospects  have  shifted  to  deliv¬ 
ery  in  kind,  but  it  yet  remains  slight  in  amount  as  a  part  of  active 
payments,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  values  of  deliveries  from  No¬ 
vember  11,  1918,  to  April  30,  1922,  under  Annexes  II  and  IV 

^Le  Temps,  June  18,  1922. 
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France  . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 


Gold  marks 
8,991,000 
18,430,000 
8,688,000 
36,437,000 


The  adoption  of  the  system  was  in  1922  rapidly  increasing. 
The  above  dehveries  were  valued  at  950,000,000  paper  marks  at 
the  end  of  March,  at  which  time  Germany  had  orders  for  deliveries 
in  kind  valued  at  5,550,000,000  paper  marks,  of  which  two-thirds 
were  from  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.^  At  the  end  of  April  the 
orders  on  hand  were  valued  at  7,000,000,000  paper  marks. 


The  Wiesbaden  Agreement 


The  history  of  delivery  in  kind  is  briefly  told.  Immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments  May,  1921,  the 
Germans  became  insistent  on  estab  hshing  a  system.  On  the  other 
side,  Louis  Loucheur,  the  French  minister  of  hberated  regions, 
placed  himseK  into  position  where  he  could  take  up  the  matter 
seriously.  He  and  Rathenau  met  at  Wiesbaden  off  and  on  for 
three  months  and  finally  produced  the  agreement  of  October  6, 1921. 

The  agreement  recites  that  to  Germany  s  earnest  desire  to 
participate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions  by  deliv¬ 
ering  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  plant  and  materials,  France 
had  replied  that  the  law  of  April  17,  1919,  “did  not  allow  it  to 
impose  upon  the  French  sinistris  any  definite  utihzation  of  their 
funds.”  The  agreement  could  not  supersede  the  law,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  exceedingly  complicated.  Its  purpose  “is  to  secure  the 
possible  contribution  by  Germany  to  the  early  restoration  of  the 
devastated  areas  of  France  in  the  form  of  dehveries  m  kind, 
without  the  consequential  inconvenience  which  .  .  .  must  neces- 
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sarily  be  caused  to  France  by  reason  of  her  having  to  account  to 
the  other  Allies  immediately  for  their  proportionate  shares  in  the 
value  of  such  dehveries.”  This  is  sought  to  be  done  “by  excluding 
from  the  immediate  financial  provisions  of  the  treaty  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  all  dehveries  in  kind  of  Germany  to  France 
during  the  next  14  years.”  To  accomphsh  this  end  the  private 
French  sinistr^s  as  a  group  and  a  German  company  are  to  deal 
with  each  other.  Germany  was  to  dehver  before  May  1,  1926, 
material  to  the  value  of  7,000,000,000  gold  marks,  receiving  im¬ 
mediate  credit  in  the  year  of  dehvery  provided  the  French  share 
of  deliveries  under  the  schedule  of  payments  would  not  thereby  be 
exceeded.  If  the  French  share  of  52%  were  thereby  exceeded,  the 
excess  would  be  carried  to  a  deferred  account  to  be  liquidated  by 
canceling  German  bonds  up  to  May  1,  1936.  Fair  price  and  other 
technical  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  an  excellent  method  of  accelerating  recon¬ 
struction  and  enabhng  Germany  to  bear  the  burden  assumed. 

The  Reparation  Commission  on  October  20  found  that  the 
agreement  “involves  certain  departures  from  the  provisions  of 
Part  VIII  of  the  treaty,”  which  it  “has  no  power  to  authorize”; 
but  recommended  that  reasonable  facilities  for  deferred  payment  in 
respect  of  the  exceptional  volume  which  .  .  .  the  deliveries  in  kind 
to  France  are  likely  to  assume  during  the  next  few  years,  should 
be  accorded  to  France.” 

No  decision  in  that  sense  was  taken  by  the  creditor  states. 
Instead,  there  developed  a  tendency  to  make  arrangements  for 
delivery  in  kind  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  for  the  other  states. 
The  principle  followed  was  that  of  “free  contracts,”  that  is,  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  creditor  state  would  deal  at  will  with  nationals  of 
Germany  for  their  supplies,  which  should  be  paid  for  through  the 
Reparation  Commission’s  crediting  machinery.  The  restitution 
agreements  already  referred  to  constituted  a  partial  model  for  the 
system.^  A  project  of  convention  to  this  end  was  initialed  at 
Berlin  on  February  27, 1922,  by  M.  Bemelmans,  representing  the 
commission,  and  Herr  Cimtze,  representing  the  German  ministry 
of  commerce.^ 


*See  p.  42. 


^For  text  see  Le  Tem'ps,  March  3, 1922. 
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Allies  Agree  on  Principles 

The  French  sinistre  objected  to  the  Wiesbaden  agreement 
because  “he  desires  to  deal  with  the  German  producer  of  his  choice, 
to  order  from  him  exactly  what  he  wants  and  to  deal  directly  with 
him  as  to  price.”  These  desires  were  possible  under  the  Bemel- 
mans-Cimtze  agreement,  but  “a  certain  number  of  reservations  by 
the  German  signatory.  .  .  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
France  from  the  benefits”  of  its  procedure.  Therefore,  M.  Gillet 
of  the  French  ministry  of  hberated  regions  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Dr.  Ruppel  on  behalf  of  Germany,  and  on  March  15 
they  signed  a  new  agreement.  This  arrangement  applies  only  to 
sinistres  and  provides  that  orders  under  the  Wiesbaden  agreement 
may  be  executed  in  accordance  with  that  of  February  22,  For 
non-sinistrSs  the  procedure  of  the  treaty  applies.^ 

The  difficulty  at  the  same  time  came  before  the  Paris  meeting 
of  the  allied  finance  ministers,  who  devoted  part  of  their  agreement 
of  March  11  to  the  subject  and  laid  down  some  clear  rules: 

Art.  3,  Of  the  total  amount  of  deliveries  in  kind  which  Germany  will 
be  called  upon  by  the  Reparation  Commission  to  make  to  the  allied  powers 
during  1922,  65%  will  be  allotted  to  France  and  35%  allotted  to  the  other 

allied  powers.  •  •  t> 

For  the  purposes  of  this  distribution  the  proceeds  of  the  British  Repara¬ 
tion  (Recovery)  Act  and  of  any  similar  legislation  passed  by  other  allied 
powers  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  allied  Governments  of 
March  3,  1921,  will  be  treated  as  a  delivery  in  kind. 

The  35%  share  of  the  deliveries  in  kind  to  be  made  by  Germany  during 
1922  will,  after  deducting  the  share  of  Great  Britain  (viz.  24%  of  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  to  powers  other  than  France),  be  divided  between 
the  other  powers  concerned  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  Spa  agreement, 
subject  to  any  adjustments  which  may  be  required  if  one  or  more  of  the 
powers  concerned  takes  less  than  the  amount  of  deliveries  in  kind  to  which 

it  is  entitled.  in,  n  i.,.  j 

Out  of  the  above-mentioned  proportion  of  35%  there  shall  be  allotted 

to  Italy  a  sum  of  240  million  gold  marks  made  up  of  the  amounts  of  which 
the  other  allies  can  not  take  advantage.  »  , 

The  Governments  concerned  will  prohibit  the  re-export  of  deliveries  m 
kind  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Art.  4.  The  Governments  represented  by  the  undersigned  consent 
to  the  opCTation  for  a  period  of  three  years  of  those  provisions  of  the  Wies- 

^Expose  des  motifs,  Le  Temps,  March  23,  1922. 
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baden  agreement  of  October  6,  1921,  to  which  their  agreement  was  deemed 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  in  particular  of  the 
provisions  respecting  the  passing  of  a  credit  to  Germany  and  a  debit  against 
France  for  the  value  of  deliveries  in  kind  effected  in  execution  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  subject  to  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  The  amounts  of  the  deferred  debits  shall  not  exceed 

350  million  gold  marks  in  1922 
750  “  “  “  “  1923 

750  “  “  “  “  1924 

(2)  the  amount  standing  deferred  at  the  end  of  1924  shall  be  liquidated 
by  France,  with  interest  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  in  ten 
equal  annual  instalments  beginning  on  May  1,  1926,  by  set-oflf 
against  sums  due  to  France  in  each  year  out  of  reparation  receipts, 
and  unless  the  operation  of  the  agreement  is  continued  for  a  longer 
period  by  agreement  among  the  Allies,  France  shall,  in  no  year 
subsequent  to  1926,  receive,  whether  in  cash  or  deliveries,  sums 
which,  when  added  to  the  said  instalments,  would  result  in  France 
receiving  in  that  year  more  than  her  proportionate  share,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  interallied  agreements,  of  the  total  payments  by  Germany 
in  that  year,  including  the  instalments  due  by  France. 

Art.  5.  The  Governments  signatory  to  this  agreement  consent  to 
the  puttmg  into  operation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Reparation 
Commission,  of  agreements  for  deliveries  in  kind  similar  to  the  Wiesbaden 
agreement  of  October  6,  1921,  which  may  be  concluded  by  any  power 
participating  in  reparation,  provided  that  the  value  of  the  deliveries  in 
kind  effected  in  virtue  of  Annexes  II  to  VI  to  Part  VlII  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  and  under  such  agreements  to  be  received  by  powers  other  than 
France  (including  the  proceeds  of  the  British  Reparation  Recovery  Act 
and  of  any  similar  legislation  passed  by  other  allied  powers  in  pursuance 
of  the  decision  of  the  allied  Governments  of  March  3,  1921)  shall  not 
exceed  in  1922  35%  of  the  total  amount  of  deliveries  in  kind  which  Ger- 
many'will  be  called  upon  by  the  Reparation  Commission  to  place  in  1922 
at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers. 

Art.  6.  Each  of  the  powers  having  a  credit  due  to  it  on  account  of 
reparation  shall  retain  for  its  own  use,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  share  allocated 
to  that  power,  without  any  obligation  to  make  payments  in  cash  in  respect 
thereof  at  any  time,  the  value  of  any  deliveries  in  kind  received  up  to 
December  31,  1922,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  British  Reparation 
(Recovery)  Act  and  of  any  similar  legislation  passed  by  the  other  allied 
powers  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  allied  Governments  of  March 
3,  1921. 

But  subject  to  the  provisions  of  pars.  4  and  5  above,  and  of  any  inter- 
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allied  agreement  already  entered  into,  the  receipts  of  any  allied  power  in 
respect  of  reparation  in  the  period  to  December  31,  1922,  together  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum  as  from  January  1,  1923, 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  proportions  of  reparation 
receipts  due  to  each  power  in  1923  and  subsequent  years. 

The  Reparation  Commission  issued  a  communique  on  April  3, 
approving  all  these  documents: 

1.  The  commission  takes  note  of  the  special  accounting  arrangements 
in  agreements  between  the  German  Government  and  allied  powers  in¬ 
dividually,  under  the  following  reservations: 

a.  The  provisions  of  Art.  248  and  the  order  of  priority  of  Art.  251  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  provisions  in  other  treaties 
of  peace  shall  not  be  affected; 

b.  The  interests  of  other  states  with  reparation  rights  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed; 

c.  The  general  provisions  prescribed  by  the  treaties  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  accounts  shall  be  duly  observed. 

2.  The  commission  takes  note  of  and  approves  the  putting  mto  force 
of  the  protocol  signed  on  October  6,  1921,  at  Wiesbaden  on  “the  con¬ 
ditions  of  delivery  by  Germany  of  materials  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
devastated  regions  of  France,”  within  the  limits  contemplated  by  the 
financial  arrangement  of  March  11,  1922,  and  with  the  following  com¬ 
plementary  conditions : 

a.  The  rights  of  powers  not  represented  in  the  conference  of  financial 
ministers  of  March  11  are  reserved; 

b.  The  right  of  the  French  Government  to  benefit  by  the  provisions 
of  the  project  of  agreement  reached  on  March  15,  1922,  between  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  French  and  German  Governments  remains  open; 

c.  The  Reparation  Commission  takes  note  of  the  provisions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  accounting  in  the  said  documents  and  will  give  effect  to  them  so 
far  as  they  concern  it,  under  reserve  of  the  provisions  of  No.  1  above. 

It  is  decided  that,  for  the  application  of  Art.  4  of  the  Schedule  of  Pay¬ 
ments,  the  part  of  the  value  of  deliveries  in  kind  giving  rise  under  the 
agreement  to  deferred  settlement  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total  value 
of  the  exportations  of  the  delivery  year;  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  passed  to  Germany  for  deliveries  on  deferred  settlement  shall 
foe  added  to  the  total  value  of  exportations  for  the  settlement  year. 

Commission  Provides  Scheme 

The  present  status  of  reparation  in  kind  is  represented  by  the 
Bemelmans-Cuntze  agreement  of  Paris  of  June  2,  negotiated  by 
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the  commission  and  Germany.  Largely  technical  in  character, 
the  essential  provisions  of  its  20  articles  are:^ 

Article  I.  The  Reparation  Commission  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  desiring  to  establish  as  practical  a  procedure  as  possible  for  the 
deliveries  in  kind  stipulated  by  Annexes  II  and  IV,  Part  VIII,  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  have  agreed  to  permit  for  this  purpose,  barring  ex¬ 
ceptions  specified  herein,  direct  contracts  between  allied  and  German 
nationals  according  to  the  usual  commercial  practices  and  in  which  the 
German  Government  shall  intervene  only  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  the 
present  arrangement. 

The  present  arrangement  is  concluded  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
payment  of  reparation  and  solely  with  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the 
economic  conditions  which  control  normal  commerce. 

The  allied  Governments  adopting  the  procedure  hereinafter  described 
and  the  German  Government,  which  has  accepted  it,  will  seek  to  apply 
these  conditions,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others. 

Art.  II.  The  procedure  established  by  the  present  arrangement  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  interested  allied  Governments  by  the  Reparation 
Commission;  each  of  them  shall  be  free  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  procedure  may  be  employed  concurrently  with  another, 
and  that  any  allied  Government  adopting  it  shall  be  bound  by  all  the 
clauses  of  the  present  arrangement. 

The  present  arrangement  shall  remain  in  force  between  the  Reparation 
Commission  and  the  German  Government  until  December  31,  1922,  and 
shall  then  continue  from  year  to  year  by  tacit  renewal  unless  denoimced 
by  either  party  before  November  30  of  any  year. 

Any  allied  Government  adopting  it  engages  to  apply  it  for  at  least 
six  months.  After  this  period,  the  Government  shall  have  the  right, 
if  the  agreement  does  not  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  demand  that 
the  Reparation  Commission  bring  it  to  an  end  so  far  as  concerns  that 
Government,  with  a  previous  notice  of  at  least  one  month. 

The  German  Government  shall  likewise  have  the  right,  at  the  end  of 
six  months  and  on  one  month’s  notice,  to  demand  that  the  Reparation 
Commission  bring  the  arrangement  to  an  end  as  respects  an  allied 
Government  which  the  commission  shall  have  several  times  noted  as  not 
respecting  the  clauses  of  the  present  arrangement.  The  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  shall  have  only  to  determine  that  the  allied  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments  are  not  in  agreement  to  rescind  the  present  procedure  with  respect 
to  them. 

Art.  V.  Merchandise  whose  exportation  is  absolutely  forbidden  or  is 
permitted  only  in  accordance  with  conditions  fixed  and  published  in  the 

^Translated  from  L’ Europe  Nouvelle,  June  24,  1922,  p.  790. 
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commercial  journals  shall  continue  to  be  obtained  only  under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  peace  treaty.  [The  list,  annexed,  consists  mostly  of  food¬ 
stuffs.] 

Art.  Vn.  For  the  articles  listed  in  Annex  B  [metals  and  metal  prod¬ 
ucts,  chemicals,  oils,  etc.]  and  which  are  bought  according  to  the  present 
procedure,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  in  cash  directly  to  the  seller  the  per¬ 
centage  indicated  in  the  list  [35%-90%]. 

The  present  article  shall  not  apply  to  objects  purchased  by  sinistris  or 
on  their  behalf  or  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  factories,  shops,  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  installations,  excluding  any  reconstitution  of  their  con- 
mercial  stocks.  .  .  . 

Art.  VIII.  The  contracts  to  be  drawn  up  by  direct  dealing  must 
amount  to  a  minimum  value  of  1,500  marks  gold. 

The  contracts,  or  eventual  additions  thereto,  shall  be  negotiated  directly 
according  to  commercial  custom  between  the  interested  parties,  each  of 
whom  is  responsible  for  observing  laws  and  regulations  of  his  own  country, 
including  those  relating  to  imports  and  exports.  Mention  shall  be  made 
of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  payment  on  reparation  account.  .  .  . 

Art.  IX.  These  contracts  or  additions,  on  conclusion  and  at  the  latest 
within  two  weeks,  shall,  on  the  initiative  of  the  allied  national,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Reparation  Commission  for  approval  by  the  interested 
allied  Government. 

The  Reparation  Commission  shall  immediately  notify  the  contract  or 
addition  to  the  German  Government  (Kriegslastenkommission),  which 
should  on  its  side  have  been  informed  thereof  by  its  national.  This 
notification  shall  automatically  constitute  and  be  a  provisional  approval. 

This  approval  becomes  final  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  for  contracts  (one 
week  for  additions)  from  the  date  of  notification,  unless  one  or  more  of 
the  interested  Governments  presents  to  the  Reparation  Commission  within 
that  time  a  demand  for  the  canceling  of  the  provisional  approval  based 
on  one  of  the  four  following  reasons: 

a.  If  the  said  contract  or  addition  is  in  contradiction  of  the  present 
arrangement  or  of  any  subsequent  complementary  arrangement; 

b.  If  there  is  fraud  in  the  price  and  conditions  of  the  said  contract 

or  addition; 

c.  If  the  decision  on  the  matter  of  the  export  license  has  not  been  made 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  (or  one  week)  referred  to  above; 

d.  If  the  export  license  is  refused.  ... 

Art.  X.  Final  approval  shall  have  the  following  effects: 

1.  The  German  Government  shall  forthwith  grant  the  export  license,  if 

it  has  not  already  done  so;  .  i 

2.  The  German  Government  shall  immediately  assume  the  nnancial 
obligations  incurred  by  the  aUied  national  with  the  German  national  by 
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reason  of  the  contract  or  addition,  except  as  concerns  the  cash  payments 
under  Art.  VII; 

3.  The  German  Government  shall  be  credited  by  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  by  a  debit  against  the  interested  allied  Government,  with  the 
value  in  gold  marks  of  the  sums  thus  disbursed  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment; 

4.  Consequently,  the  allied  national  will  be  responsible  only  to  his 
government  for  the  settlement  of  the  financial  obligations  imder  No.  2 
of  the  present  article.  He  will,  however,  pay  directly  to  the  German 
national  the  cash  payments  due  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  Art.Vn; 

5.  Except  for  the  financial  obligations  under  No.  2  of  the  present 
article,  the  contract  or  addition  shall  be  executed  between  the  contractants 
alone,  who  shall  be  bound  as  between  themselves  by  it.  Particularly,  no 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  solvency  of  its  own  national. 

After  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  problem,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  act  under  the  Wiesbaden  agreement.  The  decision 
is  significant.  That  agreement  confines  its  advantages  to  the 
sinistres,  or  injured,  and  France  is  anxious  to  aid  them  in  every 
possible  way.  But  the  other  agreements  contemplate  quite  as 
much  the  facilitation  of  German  payments  by  deliveries  in  kind. 
France  is  not  particularly  interested  in  that,  except  as  it  eases  the 
burden  of  the  recoverable  budget  and  imless  it  can  be  effected 
without  strengthening  Germany  commercially. 

The  agreement  became  effective  so  far  as  Germany  was  con¬ 
cerned  on  September  15. 

France  Makes  Arrangements 

The  Government’s  acceptance  of  a  system  on  July  20  has  been 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  important  developments.  A 
Government  circular  issued  with  great  promptness  stated  that 
the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  speedy  development 
of  imports  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  from  Germany  under 
the  agreement.  The  principal  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
French  importer,  and  which  must  be  included  in  all  contracts, 
IS  that  merchandise  imported  under  the  agreement  is  to  be  apphed 
exclusively  to  reconstruction  or  reconstitution  of  property  in  the 
devastated  regions.  The  system  put  into  effect  is  essentially  that 
described  above,  worked  out  in  full  detail  so  that  it  will  apparently 
fimction  with  great  smoothness.  About  the  only  new  point  is  the 
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provision  that  imports  under  the  agreement  will  benefit  by  the 
lowest  tariff  in  force.^ 

August  14,  Guy  Louis  Jean  Marquis  de  Lubersac,  president 
of  the  General  Confederation  of  Co-operatives  for  Reconstruction 
of  the  Devastated  Regions,  and  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  indus¬ 
trial  magnate,  met  at  Niederheimbach  in  order  to  negotiate  gener¬ 
ally  upon  German  delivery  of  material.  By  the  agreement  reached 
on  August  30,  the  Aktiengesellschaft  fiir  Hoch-und-Tiefbau  of 
Essen  undertakes  to  supply  reconstruction  materials  to  co-operatives 
whose  claims  total  about  13,000,000,000  gold  marks.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  accordance  with  the  Wiesbaden  agreement.  Prices  are 
to  be  agreed  upon,  plus  6%  profit.  On  the  German  side  there  is 
a  fiufl.Ticial  arrangement  with  a  consortium  of  German  banks  and 
the  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  by  French  sinistris  by  cancellation  of 
German  reparation  indebtedness. 

The  first  large  contract  imder  the  agreement  was  for  1,500,000 
cubic  meters  of  building  lumber  deliverable  in  1923.  M.  de 
Lubersac  in  announcing  the  contract  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  before  the  war  France  took  twice  that  much  lumber  from 
Germany  annually.  The  agreement,  he  said,  was  opposed  in 
France.  “Our  Government  still  encounters  opposition  to  this 
method  of  payment  from  some  French  industrials,  who  argue 
that  in  this  critical  time  they  have  the  right  to  hope  that  the 
market  of  the  devastated  regions  would  be  reserved  for  them.” 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  in  Germany  because  of  demands 
for  reparation  delivery.  Art.  7  of  the  agreement  was  a  declaration 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  have  a  quantity  of  reparation  coal 
used  by  Germany  in  manufacturing  materials  for  the  devastated 
regions.  “I  am  able  to  say  to-day,”  said  M.  de  Lubersac,  “that 
the  French  Government  does  not  consent  to  retrocede  German 
coal  to  the  Stinnes  firm,  but  that  it  is  disposed  to  permit  the  con¬ 
federation  of  co-operatives  to  buy  from  the  French  state  a  certain 
quantity  of  such  coal  in  order  to  increase  defiveries  of  materials. 

Other  plans  similar  to  the  Lubersac-Stinnes  agreement  are 
taking  shape,  including  a  most  interesting  one  between  the  Exec- 

^Commerce  Reports,  September  11,  1922,  p.  751;  Le  Temps,  August  11,  p.  4. 

^Le  Temps,  September  23,  1922,  p.  2.  On  the  price  allowed  for  reparation  coal 
to  Germany  and  its  selling  price  in  France,  see  p.  126. 
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utive  Committee  of  the  Devastated  Regions  and  the  German 
building  trades  for  both  materials  and  labor. 

Indirect  Payment  in  Kind 

A  method  for  the  indirect  payment  of  reparation  was  con¬ 
templated  by  Part  VIII,  Annex  II,  19,  of  the  treaty,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  possibihty  of  German  labor  and  materials  being 
utilized  for  works  designed  to  develop  the  industrial  or  economic 
life  of  creditor  states,  as  opposed  to  the  restitution  and  reparation 
of  war  damage.  Obviously  such  a  provision  insures  the  receipt 
of  value  rather  than  the  rehabihtation  of  damage  actually  done. 
One  question  which  it  raises  is  whether  the  creditor — at  a  time 
when  much  remains  to  be  done  in  repairing  actual  physical  damage 
— should  indulge  in  improvements  which  were  previously  un¬ 
essential,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  deemed  necessary  under 
normal  conditions.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  objection 
raised  against  Germany’s  rebuilding  destroyed  habitations, 
namely,  that  it  was  advantageous  to  have  the  work  done  by 
national  contractors,  has  not  been  raised  against  this  indirect 
form  of  reparation.  Rather  it  has  been  urged  that  the  latter 
would  not  otherwise  be  done  at  all.  Undoubtedly  in  the  long  run, 
the  indirect  reparation  will  represent  profitable  improvements, 
even  though  at  the  present  time  it  represents  something  akin  to  a 
luxury. 

The  proposition  for  indirect  reparation  which  is  now  in  the 
field  was  approved  by  the  French  cabinet  on  July  4,  1922,  and 
consists  of  water-power,  navigation,  irrigation  and  tunnel  develop¬ 
ments.  All  of  the  projects  are  of  a  nature  to  be  almost  immediately 
productive  of  revenue,  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  labor  which 
can  be  segregated  in  regions  distant  from  large  French  centers, 
and  require  large  amounts  of  rough  materials  for  construction 
purposes.  By  the  program  agreed  upon,  13,419,000,000  paper 
francs  will  be  furnished  by  Germany  on  account  of  reparation. 
The  amount  to  be  furnished  by  France  consists  in  the  case  of  every 
project  of  all  the  management  costs,  purchase  of  land  and  interest 
changes;  usually,  the  hydraulic  and  electrical  machinery;  custom¬ 
arily,  replacement  parts  for  construction  machinery,  a  proportion 
of  the  lime  and  cement,  and  some  miscellaneous  items.  The  pro¬ 
gram  in  detail  shows  the  following  division:^ 

^Commerce  Reports,  August  21,  1922,  No.  34,  pp.  564-565. 
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German  partidvation 

French  participation 

Total 

thousand 

thousand  francs 

thousand  francs 

francs 

Rhone  project . 

2,655,000 

945,000 

3,600,000 

Truyere  project . 

129,000 

106,000 

235,000 

Dordogne  project . 

185,000 

135,000 

320,000 

Saint  Maurice  and  Wesser- 
ling  project . 

63,500 

500 

64,000 

Saar-Moselle-Meuse  project  . 

502,000 

88,000 

590,000 

Meuse-Scheldt  project  .  .  . 

360,400 

59,600 

420,000 

The  French  delegate  on  the  Reparation  Commission  presented 
this  program  to  the  commission  in  a  note  of  July  25  with  the 
request  that  approval  be  given  to  it.  The  commission  on  August 
5  pronounced  the  plan  as  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty,  but  re¬ 
quested  complete  details  before  giving  a  formal  approval. 
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VI.  Studies  and  Reports . .  4.00 

VII.  International  Labour  Directory .  2.50 

VIII.  Documents  of  the  Annual  Conference.  ._ . •  15.00 

Inclusive  Subscription  (not  including  Special  Reports) ....  40.00 


*Xhe  rate  for  a  combined  subscription  to  International  Labour  Review  and  Industrial 
and  Labour  Information  is  fS. 
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Address  aU  orders  to 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 

40  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  OFFICE 


I.  International  Labour  Review.  (Monthly). 

The  International  Labour  Review  treats  of  all  phases  of  labor,  and  of  industry 
so  far  as  it  concerns  labor.  Articles  contributed  by  well-known  pubhcists, 
economists,  employers,  and  employees  constitute  a  special  feature.  The 
body  of  the  Review  is  made  up  of  text  and  statistical  tables  prepared  in  the 
International  Labour  Office  dealing  with  prices,  cost  of  hving,  unemployment, 
wages  and  horns  of  labor,  industrial  hygiene  and  accidents,  activities  _  of 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations,  migration,  co-operation,  education 
in  relation  to  employment,  agricultural  problems,  and  all  other  subjects 
connected  with  labor  in  the  broadest  sense.  Official  publications  on  labor 
are  noted  and  the  more  important  are  summarized.  A  bibhography  of  litCTa- 
ture  in  all  languages  appears  each  month.  The  Review  has  appeared  since 
January,  1921,  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  table  of  contents  is  also  issued  separately. 

Price  per  number:  60  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

n.  Official  Bulletin.  (Weekly). 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Office.  It  contains  the  texts  of 
official  documents,  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Governing  Body  and  the  various 
International  Commissions  (on  imemployment,  emigration,  etc.),  as  well  as 
general  information  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Office. 
It  also  contains  particulars  with  regard  to  the  action  taken  by  the  different 
nations.  Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  to  give  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Annual  Conference.  The  Bulletin  has  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  in  English  and  French  since  September  8,  1920,  and  also  in  German 
since  October  20,  1920. 

Price  per  number:  15  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

in.  Industrial  and  Labour  Information.  (Weekly). 

Industrial  and  Labour  Information  (formerly  Daily  Intelligence)  contains 
brief  notes  on  important  current  events. 

Price  per  number:  15  cents.  Annual  subscription . :  .  $5.00 

Russian  Supplement  to  Industbial  and  Labour  Information 

This  supplement  is  issued  fortnightly,  and  is  devoted  to  general  information 
concerning  labor  conditions,  transport,  food  supply,  finance  and  general 
economic  conditions  in  Russia.  It  consists  of  translations  and  summaries, 
from  the  Russian  papers  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
and  of  reports  of  relief  organizations  and  other  similar  bodies. 

This  supplement  is  sent  free  to  subscribers  to  Industrial  and  Labour  Informal 
tion. 

Price  per  number:  10  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $2.50 

IV.  Legislative  Series. 

This  Series  contains  reprints  and  translations  of  the  texts  of  lawSj  decrees, 
orders,  and  regulations  affecting  labor  issued  in  the  different  coimtries  of  the 


I 


world.  The  Series,  which  is  published  ia  English,  French,  and  German, 
constitutes  a  continuation  in  a  new  form  of  the  series  published  by  the  old 
International  Labour  Office  at  Basle. 

A  chronological  and  subject  index  and  a  separate  title  page  is  issued  with 
each  year’s  series. 

The  price  of  each  number  varies  with  the  number  of  pages.  A  separate 
list  is  issued  giving  full  particulars  of  this  Series. 

Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

V.  Special  Reports. 

The  results  of  important  special  studies  or  researches  carried  out  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  similar  studies  made  outside  the  Office,  if 
deemed  of  sufficient  value,  are  published  as  Special  Reports. 

The  Special  Reports  are  sold  separately. 


Labom  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia .  $1.50 

The  Admission  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  International  Labour 

Organisation .  .10 

International  Seamen’s  Code.  Communication  addressed  to  the 

Governments  by  the  International  Labour  Office .  .50 

Production  and  Labour  in  the  Mining  Industry  of  the  Ruhr  from  1918 

to  1920 . 50 

Enquiry  Concerning  the  Application  of  the  Eight-hour  Act  in  the 

French  Mercantile  Marine .  .75 

%  Trade  Union  Conditions  in  Hungary . .75 

The  Eight-hour  Day  Act  and  its  application  to  Agriculture  in 

Czechoslovakia .  -50 


VI.  Studies  and  Reports, 

This  series  comprises:  {a)  Short  reports  and  articles  on  subjects  directly 
concerning  labor;  (6)  The  results  of  researches  carried  out  by  the  International 
Labour  Office;  (c)  Studies  prepared  outside  the  Office.  They  are  classified 
according  to  subject. 


Series  A.  (Industrial  Relations.) 


1.  The  Agreement  between  the  Spanish  Workers’  Organisations.  [25  Sept. 

1920.]  .  ^ 

2.  The  Dispute  in  the  Metal  Industry  in  Italy:  Trade  Umon  Control  of 

Industry,  1st  part.  [25  Sept.  1920.] 

3.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  1920.  [4  Oct. 

1920.]  ,  .  ,  1 

4.  International  Congress  of  Workers  in  the  Food  and  Drink  Trades. 


5.  The  British  Government  and  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 
\  Conference  between  Sir  Robert  Horne  and  the  Miners’  Federation. 

[11  Oct.  1920.] 

6.  The  Congress  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  International.  [14  Oct.  1920.] 

7.  The  Miners’  International  Congress.  [19  Oct.  1920.] 

8.  The  International  Labour  Organisation:  A  Comparison.  [21  Oct.  1920.] 

9.  The  International  Congress  of  Metal  Workers.  [22  Oct.  1920.] 

10.  The  British  Government  and  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain.— 
The  Conference  between  the  Government  and  the  Triple  Industrial 
Affiance.  [26  Oct.  1920.] 


11.  The  Dispute  in  the  Metal  Industry  in  Italy:  Trade  Union  Control  in 

Industry,  2nd  part.  [5  Nov.  1920.] 

12.  The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Bookbinders.  [26  Nov.  1920.] 

13.  The  Miners’  Strike  in  Great  Britain.  [14  Dec.  1920.] 

14.  The  15th  Congress  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  (Confederation 

Generale  du  Travail).  [23  Dec.  1920.] 

15.  The  International  Congress  of  General  Factory  Workers.  [24  Jan.  1921.] 

16.  Tendencies  of  European  Labotu'  Legislation  since  the  War.  [11  Feb.  1921.] 

17.  The  Growth  of  Trade  Unionism  during  the  Ten  Years  1910-1919. 

[16  Feb.  1921.] 

18.  First  Special  International  Trade  Union  Congress,  London,  November 

22-27,  1920.  [15  Mar.  1921.] 

19.  The  Minimum  Programme  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  of 

France.  [18  Mar.  1921.] 

20.  International  RaUwaymen’s  Congress,  London,  November  2O-30th,  1920. 

[11  Apr.  1921.] 

21.  The  Programme  and  Organisation  of  the  Christian  Trade  Unions  of 

Germany  (Congress  at  Essen,  20-24  November  1920).  [3  May  1921.] 

22.  The  International  Congress  of  Transport  Workers  (Geneva,  18-22  April 

1921).  [13  Aug.  1921.] 

23.  Ninth  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Hatmakers.  [16  Aug. 

1921.] 

24.  The  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Metal  Workers  (Lucerne,  8  August 

1921).  [18  Oct.  1921.] 

Series  B.  (Economic  Conditions.) 

1.  Coal  Production  in  the  Ruhr  district.  Inquiry  by  the  International 

Labour  Office,  end  of  May  1920.  [1  Sept.  1920.] 

2.  Papers  relating  to  Schemes  of  International  Organisation  for  the  Distribu¬ 

tion  of  Raw  Materials  and  Food  Stuffs.  [5  Oct.  1920.] 

3.  Conditions  of  Labour  and  Production  in  the  Upper  Silesian  Coalfield. 

[10  Dec.  1920  ] 

4.  The  Sociahsation  of  Coal  Mines  in  Germany.  [25  Jan.  1921.] 

5.  The  Essen  Memorandum  on  the  Socialisation  of  the  Coal  Mines  in 

Germany.  [28  Jan.  1921.] 

6.  Works  Councils  in  Germany.  [29  Jan.  1921.] 

7.  The  Bill  to  Estabhsh  Workers’  Control  in  Italy.  [28  Feb.  1921.] 

8.  A  demand  for  Workers’  Control  in  Industry  in  France.  [31  Mar.  1921.] 

9.  The  Reform  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Labour  (Consiglio  Superiore  del 

Lavoro)  in  Italy.  Towards  a  Technical  Parhament  of  Labour.  [14  Apr. 
1921.] 

10.  Profit  sharing  and  Labour  co-partnership.  Proposal  of  the  Italian  Cathohc 

Party.  [16  June  1921.] 

1 1 .  Organisation  of  Industry  and  Labour  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia .  $0.40 


Series  C.  (Emplovment  and  Unemployment.) 

1.  British  Legislation  on  Unemployment  Insurance.  [26  Oct.  1920.] 

2.  GOTCTnment  Action  in  dealing  with  Unemployment  in  Italy.  [27  Oct. 

3.  The  Bulgarian  Law  on  Compulsory  Labour.  [4  Nov.  1920.] 

4.  The  Action  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  dealing  with  Unemolovment 

[13  Nov.  1920.] 

5.  The  Organisation  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Ex¬ 

changes  in  France.  [21  Feb.  1921.] 
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6.  Statistics  of  Unemployment  in  varioTis  countries,  1910  to  1922. . .  10.20 

7.  Methods  of  Compiling  Statistics  of  Unemployment.  Replies  of 

the  Governments .  .40 

Series  D.  (Wages  and  Hours.) 

1.  Staff  Regulations  on  the  French  Railways.  [4  Sept.  1920.] 

2.  Wage  Changes  in  Various  Countries,  1914-1921 .  .40 

3.  Apphcation  of  the  Three-Shift  System  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indus¬ 

try .  .50 


Series  E.  (Workmen’s  Compensation,  etc.) 

1.  Compensation  for  War  Disablement  in  France — ^Act  of  31  March  1919. 

[28  Feb.  1921.] 

2.  The  Compulsory  Employment  of  Disabled  Men.  [25  Apr.  1921.] 

3.  Compensation  for  War  Disabihties  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and 

Czechoslovakia.  [Sept.  1921.] 

4.  Compensation  for  War  Disabilities  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States.  [30  Dec.  1921.] 

Series  F.  (Industrial  Hygiene,  Accidents.) 

1.  Cancer  of  the  Bladder  among  Workers  in  Aniline  Factories.  [23  Feb. 

1921.] 

2.  Memorandum  on  Industrial  Lead  Poisoning.  (Issued  by  the  Home 

Office,  London.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  January  1921.  Price  3d.  net). 
French  translation.  [20  Sept.  1921.] 

3.  Prevention  of  Anthrax  among  Industrial  Workers.  Memorandum  on  the 

disinfecting  station  established  in  Great  Britain  for  disinfection  of 
wool  and  hair.  (Issued  by  the  Home  Office,  London.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  February  1921.  Price  3d.  net).  French  translation.  [20  Sept. 
1921.] 

4.  The  Use  of  White  Lead  in  Painting  (Die  Verwendung  von  Bleiweiss  im 

Maler,  und  Anstreichergewerbe;  issued  by  the  Diisseldorf  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Translated  by  permission).  [24  Oct.  1921.] 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  \^te  Lead  in  Painting  (Verbot  der  Blei- 

weissverarbeitung  im  Malergewerbe:  Material  zu  den  Verhandlungen 
der  Internationalen  Arbeitskonferenz,  3.  Tagung,  Genf,  1921;  issued 
by  the  Verband  der  Maler,  Lackierer,  Anstreicher,  Tiincher  und 
Weissbinder  Deutschlands.  Hamburg  1921.  Translated  by  per¬ 
mission).  [24  Oct.  1921.] 

Series  H.  (Co-operation.) 

1.  The  Consumers’  Co-operative  Societies  in  1919  (Denmark  and  Sweden). 

[8  Sept.  1921.] 

2.  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Co-operative  Office.  [25  Sept.  1921.] 

Series  I.  (Women  and  Children.) 

1.  The  International  Protection  of  Women  Workers.  [15  Oct.  1921.] 

Series  K.  (Agriculture.) 

1.  First  International  Congress  of  Landworkers’  Unions  affiliated  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  [9  Nov.  1920.] 


2.  Agrarian  Conditions  in  Spain.  [10  Nov.  1920.] 

3.  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland.  [12  Nov.  1920.] 

4.  The  Eight-hour  Day  in  Italian  Agriculture.  [17  Dec.  1920.] 

5.  The  Eight-hour  Day  in  Agriculture  before  the  French  Chamber  of 

Deputies.  [10  Feb.  1921.] 

6.  The  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Agriculture  in  France.  [23  Feb.  1921.] 

7.  First  International  Congress  of  Christian  Land  Workers’  Unions  (Coblenz, 

27-28  April  1921).  [23  Oct.  1921.] 

Vn.  International  Labour  Directory. 

The  International  Labour  Directory  is  published  annually.  It  contains 
information  with  regard  to  organizations,  both  official  and  unofficial,  which 
deal  with  industrial  and  labor  matters.  It  consists  of  a  Directory  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  a  list  of  Government 
Departments  and  Bureaus  concerned  with  labor  matters  in  the  various 
coimtries,  a  hst  of  the  principal  employers’,  workers’,  and  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations,  and  also  a  hst  of  miscellaneous*  organizations  engaged  in  work  related 
to  labor. 

Annual  subscription .  $2.50 

VIII.  Documents  of  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

These  comprise:  (a)  Reports  prepared  by  the  International  Labour  Office 
for  the  Annual  Conference;  (6)  Verbatim  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference;  (c)  The  official  text  of  the  Draft  Conventions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  the  Conference;  (d)  Miscellaneous  documents. 
Annual  subscription  for  1922 .  $15 . 00 

I.  International  Labour  Conference — ^First  Session,  held  at 
Washington,  1919. 


In  English  and  French: 

Stenographic  Record  of  the  Proceedings .  2.00 

Report  I  on  the  Eight-hour  Day  or  the  Forty-eight  Hour 

Week  (Item  I  of  the  Agenda  of  the  Washington  Conference)  .  50 
Report  II  on  Unemployment  (Item  2  of  the  Agenda  of  the 

Washington  Conference) .  .50 

Report  HI  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  and 
the  Berne  Conventions  of  1906  (Items  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 

Agenda  of  the  Washington  Conference) .  1.00 

Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by  the 

International  Labour  Conference  at  Washington . !  .  .50 

Bulletin  size .  .10 

Delegates’  Official  Guide  (Washington) .  .10 


H.  International  Labour  Conference — Second  Session,  held 
AT  Genoa,  1920. 


In  English  and  French: 

Stenographic  Record  of  the  Proceedings .  3.50 

Report  I  on  Hours  of  Labour  and  their  Effect  on  Manning  and 
Accommodation  (Item  I  of  the  Agenda  of  the  Genoa  Con¬ 
ference)  .  .75 

Report  II  on  Unemplo3Tnent  (Item  2  of  the  Agenda  of  the 

Genoa  Conference) .  .40 

Report  HI  on  Employment  of  Children  at  Sea  (Item  3  of  the 
Agenda  of  the  Genoa  Conference) .  .20 


I 
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Report  IV  on  Seamen’s  Code  (Item  4  of  the  Agenda  of  the 

Genoa  Conference) . . 

Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Conference  at  Genoa . . 

Bulletin  size . . . . 

Minutes  of  the  Commission  on  Hours  of  Labour  of  the  Genoa 

Conference . 

Delegates’  Official  Guide  (Genoa) . ■ 

List  of  the  Members  of  the  Delegations  at  the  International 
Labour  Conference  (Genoa) . 


$0.90 

.50 

.10 

1.00 

.10 

.10 


III. 


International  Labour  Conterencb — Thirb  Session,  held  at 
Geneva,  1921. 

In  Enghsh,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish: 

Stenographic  Record  of  the  Proceedings.  2  vols . 

Questionnaire  I — ^Reform  of  Constitution  of  Governing  Body 

of  the  International  Labour  Office . . 

Questionnaire  II — ^Agricultural  questions . . . .  . 

Questionnaire  Ilia — Disinfection  of  wool  infected  with 

anthrax  spores . . . . . • 

Questionnaire  III6 — Prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  lead  in 

painting . . 

Questioimaire  IV — ^The  weekly  rest  day  m  mdustrial  and 

commercial  estabhshments . . . 

Questionnaire  Va — ^Age  of  employment  as  trimmers  and 

stokers . 

Questionnaire  Vb — Compulsory  medical  exammation  oi  all 
children  employed  on  board  ship . 


5.00 

.20 

.50 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 


In  Enghsh  and  French: 

Report  I  on  the  Reform  of  Constitution  of  Governing  Body 

of  the  International  Labour  Office . • 

Report  II  on  adaptation  to  agricultural  labour  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  decisions  concerning  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work 
Report  Ilia  on  the  adaptation  to  agricultural  labour  of  the 
Washington  decisions  concerning  measures  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  or  providing  against  unemployment . . . 

Report  III5  on  the  adaptation  to  agricultural  labour  of  the 
Washington  decisions  concerning  the  protection  of  women 

and  children . . . 

Report  IV  on  special  measures  for  the  protection  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers . ;  V  •  '  '  V  ‘  ’  A'  ‘  ’ 

Report  V  on  the  disinfection  of  wool  infected  with  anthrax 

spores . V  ■  "i  V 

Report  VI  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  lead  m  pamt- 

. . 

Report  VII  on  the  weekly  rest  day  in  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  employment . . . V  '  1  ’i - 

Report  Villa  on  age  of  employment  as  trimmers  and  stpkers, 
b  compulsory  medical  examination  of  all  children 

•  employed  on  board  ship . 

Supplementary  report . 

Report  of  the  Director . . . . A  '  i  V  ‘  V  '  V  ‘ 

Technical  Survey  of  agricultural  questions:  Fart  i.  Adapta¬ 
tion  of  Washington  decisions.  Hours  of  work.  Unemploy- 


.15 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.50 

.15 

.30 

1.00 


ment.  Protection  of  women  and  children.  Part  II. 

Special  measures  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  workers  $3 . 00 

Report  of  the  International  Emigration  Commission .  1.00 

Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Conference  at  Geneva .  .50 

Official  Delegates’  Guide .  .10 

List  of  Members  of  Delegations .  .10 

In  German: 

Summary  of  the  Reports  concerning  the  different  items  of 
the  Agenda .  .30 

rV.  Inteenational  Laboue  Contebence — ^Fourth  Session,  ttet,t> 

AT  Geneva,  1922. 

In  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish: 

Questionnaire  lo.  Reform  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  b.  Periodicity 

of  the  Sessions  of  the  Conference .  .20 

Questionnaire  II.  Communication  to  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  of  Statistical  and  other  Information  regarding 
Emigration  and  Immigration  and  the  Repatriation  and 

Transit  of  Emigrants .  .20 

Report  la.  Reform  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  b.  Periodicity  of 

the  Sessions  of  the  Conference .  .20 

Report  II.  Communication  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  of  Statistical  and  other  Information  regarding  Emi¬ 
gration  and  Immigration  and  the  Repatriation  and  Transit 

of  Emigrants .  .30 

Supplementary  Report  on  Items  I  and  II  of  the  Agenda . 10 

Methods  of  compiling  Emigration  and  Immigration  Statistics  .  20 

Unemployment  Enquiry:  Remedies  for  Unemployment . 60 

Emigration  and  Immigration:  Legislation  and  Treaties ....  1.25 

Report  of  the  Director.  Appendices:  Special  Report  on  the 
Situation  with  Regard  to  ratification  of  the  Hours  Conven¬ 
tion.  Special  Report  on  the  Unemployment  Enquiry ....  2.00 

Delegates’  Official  Guide .  .10 

IX.  Other  Publications. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  publications  which  do  not  fall  into 
any  of  the  categories  mentioned  above.  Such  pubhcations  comprise,  for 
example,  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation, 
as  well  as  the  series  devoted  to  explaining  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Organisation  and  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Permanent  Laboiur  Organisation. 

English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian .  $0.30 

Report  presented  to  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Commission  on 

International  Labour  Legislation,  English  and  French .  .10 

The  Labour  Provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  English  and  French ....  !  10 

The  International  Labour  Organisation  and  the  first  year  of  its  work. 

English  and  French .  20 

Bebliogbaphicaij  Series.  A  List  of  Publications  appeared  weekly 
during  1921.  Now  discontinued.  Price  per  number .  .05 
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IX.  GERMAN  FINANCES  AND  REPARATION 


Reparation  is  a  form  of  export,  and  workable  reparation  in  its 
simplest  form  would  consist  of  Germany’s  having  an  export  trade 
sufficient  to  yield  annually  in  taxation  the  amount  which  is  pay¬ 
able  in  reparation.  By  the  establishment  of  such  credits  abroad 
and  their  assignment  to  the  creditor  states  reparation  would 
follow  perfectly  normal  economic  laws.  The  hampering  of  Ger¬ 
man  foreign  trade,  not  only  by  the  wiping  out  of  its  machinery 
under  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  but  by  adverse  tariffs  and  a  net¬ 
work  of  most-favored-nation  provisions  among  the  other  states, 
makes  it  impossible  to  realize  the  amounts  payable  in  any  such 
simple  way. 

Moreover,  the  volume  of  German  trade  is  only  the  first  step 
in  establishing  the  necessary  credit.  Methods  must  be  found  for 
diverting  the  values  from  the  hands  of  private  holders  to  the  public 
coffers,  from  which  alone  reparation  can  be  forwarded  to  the 
creditors.  The  machinery  for  this  purpose  has  not  worked.  Since 
the  armistice  German  foreign  trade  has  shown  a  continuously  un¬ 
favorable  balance.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  reparation 
business  done  in  materials  produced  by  Germany,  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  largely  in  commodities,  such 
as  coal,  which  affected  the  productive  power  of  German  industry. 

A  continuous  process  of  inflation  has  gone  on,  with  two  effects: 

Mark  credits  have  been  established  abroad  and  the  difference 
between  their  selling  value  and  their  present  value  represents  a 
loss  to  the  world  and  a  gain  to  Germany  which  is  at  least  equiv¬ 
alent  to  all  the  cash  reparation  payments  made  to  date. 

The  effect  in  Germany  has  been  a  “flight  from  the  mark”  by 
good  business  men;  that  is,  they  have  exerted  every  effort  to  turn 
values  at  their  disposal  into  property,  which  can  not  depreciate 
rapidly.  To  use  money  to  get  title  to  property  and  to  expect 
mark  depreciation  before  payment  is  due  to  reduce  the  original 
price  has  been  a  regular  policy  of  the  German  business  man. 
Meantime,  the  people  have  required  more  and  more  currency  to 
serve  as  counters  for  necessary  living  expenses,  which  again  has 
forced  capitalizations  up  in  industry. 

The  extensive  dislocations  of  normal  financial  processes  indi¬ 
cated  by  these  facts  in  great  part  explain  the  condition  of  the 
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German  financial  system.  As  will  be  seen,  they  have  had  a  most 
puzzhng  effect  upon  the  public  finances,  which  are  responsible  for 
meeting  reparation  payments. 

Inteenal  Repaeation  Teansactions 

In  addition  to  payments  made  on  current  reparation  account, 
the  German  Government  has  had  to  meet  very  heavy  indemnities 
to  its  own  citizens  for  property  transferred  but  not  yet  credited. 
For  instance,  in  1920-21  the  German  budget  showed  expenditures 
of  41,000,000,000  paper  marks  on  reparation,  of  which  practically 
none  was  credited  as  cash  payment.  Of  that  sum  more  than  a 
third  represented  the  acquisition  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  other 
initial  expenses  on  behalf  of  the  armies  of  occupation.  Nearly 
all  such  expenses  have  now  been  met  and  the  financial  reforms 
now  being  pushed  by  the  Reparation  Commission  are  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  the  German  public  finances  are  on  the 
simplest  basis  since  the  armistice  and  when  permanent  provision 
for  reparation  obligations  can  be  made  with  reasonable  confidence. 

An  inevitable  effect  of  reparation,  extensive  business  relations 
between  the  German  Government  and  German  business  concerns, 
is  very  easily  lost  to  sight.  The  treaty  is  an  obligation  upon  the 
German  Government,  which  is  bound  thereby  to  dehver  on  repara¬ 
tion  account  many  articles  such  as  shipping,  coal  and  dye  stuffs 
that  are  not  owned  directly  by  the  Government.  Comparing 
reparation  obligations  with  the  total  of  national  wealth,  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  individuals,  is  therefore  erroneous,  because  it  is 
only  that  part  of  the  national  wealth  of  which  the  Government 
can  get  possession  that  can  be  used  for  reparation  purposes. 

If  the  German  Government  is  obligated  to  deliver  one  million 
tons  of  coal,  it  must  buy  it  for  that  purpose  in  much  the  same  way 
as  it  would  purchase  fuel  for  its  own  uses.  Firms  making  deliveries 
have  been  paid  directly  with  Treasury  bills  discountable  at  the 
Reichsbank  at  5%.  If  the  firm  demanded  cash  payment  the 
Government  acceded.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  in  November, 
1921,  producers  became  short  of  working  capital  and  discounted 
their  bills  speedily,  which  caused  an  inflation  of  credit.  A  plan 
was  therefore  brought  under  consideration  whereby  long-term 
paper  in  the  form  of  internal  reparation  bonds  would  be  issued  for 
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the  payment  of  producers  of  reparation.^  Cash  payments  are  more 
difficult  because  they  involve  the  operation  of  exchange,  but  the 
continual  fall  of  the  mark  internally  has  resulted  in  delivery  in 
kind  having  an  effect  which  is  different  in  degree  rather  than  in 
character.  A  comparison  of  budgets  brings  out  the  inherent  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reparation  payments. 


What  the  German  Budget  Shows 


The  report  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  Experts  on  the  whole 
German  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  April,  1920,  to  March,  1921, 
showed  receipts  of  39.89  billions  marks  paper  and  expenditures 
of  116.1  billions,  of  which  total  5.1  was  for  national  defense,  and 
5.65  for  liquidating  the  old  army  and  extraordinary  military 
expenses.  In  this  budget  41.4  billions  was  assigned  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  items  in  detail  are: 


Aid  to  refugees  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland  .  .  . 
Salaries,  pensions  of  former  ofBcials  of  Alsace-Lorraine  . 
Indemnities  because  of  change  of  residence  of  former 

ofBcials  of  Alsace-Lorraine . 

Honoraria  to  commissioners  liquidating  enemy  property 
Indemnities  to  civil  officials  in  private  employ  (dis¬ 
missed)  . 

Loss  on  exchange  on  payment  of  subsistence  of  officials 

remaining  in  Alsace-Lorraine . 

Transport  of  movable  property  of  the  inhabitants 
evacuating  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  expenses  of 

Franco-German  Commission  at  Kehl . 

Indemnities  to  evacuated  Alsace-Lorrainers . 

Improvement  of  housing  for  emigrants  from  German 

ceded  territories . 

Disarmament  of  the  population . 


Paper  marks 

500,000 

36,372,240 

3,200,000 

850,000 

400,000 

2,500,000 


25,000,000 

100,000,000 

10,000,000 

200,000,000  378,822,240 


Maintenance  of  naval  personnel  executing  peace  treaty  in  addition  to 

the  normal  effectives  (mine-sweeping)  .  208,987,489 

Interallied  Rhineland  High  Commission  .  20,000,000 

Maintenance  of  troops,  lodging,  requisition  in 

kind  .  15,000,000,000 

Purchase  of  sites  and  construction  for  lodgings  .  446,000,000 

Upkeep  of  sites  and  buildings .  17,000,000 

Purchase  and  upkeep  of  furniture,  etc .  24,250,000 

Running  expenses,  fuel,  lighting,  etc .  18,000,000  15,505,250,000 


^New  York  Times,  November  21,  1921. 
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Supplementary  expenses  to  raise  the  price  of 

ships  to  be  delivered . 

Damages  to  German  nationals  in  German  pro¬ 
tectorates  . 


Paper  marks 

40,000,000 

255,000,000  295,000,000 


Execution  of  peace  treaty  (deliveries,  indemnities  to  German 

nationals,  payments  of  compensation  offices,  etc.) .  25,000,000,000 


41,408,059,7291 

The  allied  experts  made  the  following  comments  upon  that 
budget:  “The  expenses  which  figure  therein  should  undergo  a 
serious  compression  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  the  minimum 
all  the  expenses  which  can  compete  with  the  reparation  payments 
and  which  delay  the  restoration  of  the  alhed  countries  victims  of 
the  war.  This  compression  should  be  exercised  not  only  by  the 
German  Government  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  due  to 
German  nationals  injured  by  the  treaty,  but  also  by  the  allied  Gov¬ 
ernments  as  to  the  total  of  reimbursements  to  be  claimed  from 
Germany  for  the  armies  of  occupation,  for  the  interallied  com¬ 
missions,  etc.  The  expenses  inscribed  in  the  budget  for  execution 
of  the  treaty  should  be  covered:  (1)  By  aid  from  the  surplus  of 
the  ordinary  budget;  (2)  by  means  of  new  resources  which  would 
consist  principally  of  increasing  indirect  taxes  actually  existing 
(particularly  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors)  and  customs  taxes. 

The  following  German  budgetary  expenditure  details  are  from 
tables  showing  total  expenditures  of  244,778,800,000  paper  marks 
in  1921-22  and  288,424,000,000  in  1922-23:2 


Charges  Due  to  Execution  of  the  Treaty 

19S1-ZS  1922-S3 

Reparation  proper  under  Schedule 

of  Payments  .  86,400,000,000  135,000,000,000 

Army  of  occupation .  5,828,200,000  6,26/, 400,000 

Interallied  commissions .  652,400,000  1,845,600,000 

Restitution  and  miscellaneous  .  .  .  2,781,100,000  20,723,700,000 

Clearing  prewar  private  debts  .  .  .  12,000,000,000  18,000,000,000 

Domestic  charges .  4,767,500,000  5,695,000,0 


%  of  total 
192Z-S3 


46.8 

2.2 

.6 

7.2 

6.2 
2.0 


Total 


112,429,200,000  189,531,700,000  65. 


^Sammlung  von  Aktenstuchm  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  auf  der  Conferenz  zu  London 
vom  1.  bis  7.  Marz,  1921,  p.  106.  For  additional  details  on  some  of  the  items  see 
Economic  Review,  III,  33. 

^League  of  Nations.  Memorandum  on  Public  Finance,  1921,  p.  52. 
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In  view  of  the  disarmament  of  Germany  “in  order  to  render 
possible  the  initiation  of  a  general  hmitation  of  armament,”  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  1922-23  expenditure  for  defense  was 
figured  at  1.6%  of  the  total  (4.7%  of  the  budget  minus  reparation) 
as  against  an  average  of  21.1%  for  22  other  states. 

The  German  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923, 
was  discussed  by  Finance  Minister  Hermes  in  the  Reichstag  on 
November  4,  1921.  The  minister  dealt  with  reparation  in  part  as 
follows  •} 

The  heaviest  burden  upon  the  commonwealth  budget  in  1922,  however, 
will  be  the  reparation  payments,  which  in  general  are  the  cause  for  the 
entire  financial  distress  of  the  commonwealth.  How  great  will  be  the 
sums  that  must  be  met  in  carrying  out  the  peace  treaty  can  only  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  reservations.  The  incalculable  factors  in  drawing  up  the 
reparation  budget  are  especially  large  and  numerous.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  inherent  in  the  reparation  budget  itself.  It  provides  for  2,000,000,000 
marks  gold  in  fixed  annuities  and  in  addition  thereto  the  variable  quantity 
represented  by  26%  of  our  export  values.  Under  the  extraordinary  repara¬ 
tion  budget  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  compensations  must  be  mentioned. 
While  the  mmimum  sum  to  be  paid  in  gold  is  itself  variable,  the  uncertain 
factor  of  currency  depreciation  interposes  even  greater  difficulties  to 
making  any  preliminary  forecast.  The  depreciation  of  a  currency  works 
differently  in  our  home  and  in  our  foreign  finances;  and  therefore  every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  how  much  is  paid  in  commodities  and  how  much 
must  be  covered  by  buying  exchange.  This  latter  sum  is  influenced  by 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  fluctuations  m  exchange — a  pressure  which 
can  by  no  means  be  calculated  in  advance.  We  must  therefore  resort 
to  average  calculations  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  tangible. 

In  the  estimate  just  made  gold  payments  of  3,300,000,000  marks^  and 
a  depreciation  to  one-twentieth  are  assumed.  This  would  give,  as  already 
said,  a  total  deficit  of  60,900,000,000  marks.  A  depreciation  to  one- 
thirtieth  would  yield  a  deficit  of  92,900,000,000,  and  one  to  one-fortieth, 
corresponding  to  the  present  dollar  exchange,  a  deficit  of  126,900,000,000 
marks. 

Exchange  has  run  off  so  fast  since  those  estimates  were  made 
that  crisis  after  crisis  has  been  created  and  the  cash  moratorium 
granted  as  a  result  has  proved  unworkable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  Guaranties. 

^The  Nation,  vol.  114,  77-8,  Jan.  18,  1922. 

^This  figure  represents  the  carrying  charges  of  Series  A  and  B  bonds  and  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  under  the  Schedule  of  Payments. 
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Meaning  of  Exchange  Fluctuation 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  understood  that  reparation 
payments,  especially  hquidation  of  property  owned  in  other 
countries  by  German  nationals,  was  a  real  burden  on  the  German 
exchequer  before  actual  cash  payments  were  made.  These  began 
in  May,  1921,  and  directly  affected  exchange,  since  currency  of 
foreign  states  had  to  be  supphed  for  them.  From  that  time  Ger¬ 
many  has  never  been  free  from  the  obligation  of  trying  to  collect 
foreign  monies  for  reparation  export. 

The  feature  of  the  exchange  during  this  period  was  not  the  effect 
on  the  alhed  or  German  currency  at  the  time  of  payments,  but 
after  them.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect: 


Percentage  Which  Cost  of  Dollar  is  of  its  Cost  at  Par^ 


1921 

Brussels 

Paris 

London 

Berlin 

May . 

.  .  .  230.6 

230.3 

122.3 

1465.5 

June . 

.  .  .  239.9 

238.6 

128.6 

1647.9 

July . 

.  .  .  253.3 

247.6 

134.2 

1832.0 

August . 

.  .  .  256.5 

248.9 

133.4 

1996.4 

September  .... 

.  .  .  267.3 

263.1 

130.7 

2443.2 

October  . 

.  .  .  270.2 

265.9 

125.6 

3470.2 

November  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  276.3 

266.7 

122.7 

5993.9 

December . 

1922 

.  .  .  258.9 

248.5 

117.5 

4654.9 

January . 

.  .  .  247.4 

236.9 

115.3 

4559.8 

February  . 

.  .  .  233.4 

222.5 

111.9 

4904.8 

March . 

.  .  .  228.4 

214.0 

111.1 

6568.1 

April . 

.  .  .  226.4 

208.9 

110.2 

6874.2 

May . 

.  .  .  231.1 

211.6 

109.5 

6957.1 

June . 

.  .  .  234.3 

219.6 

109.4 

7257.2 

July . 

.  .  .  247.4 

234.5 

109.5 

11,637.0 

August . 

.  .  .  254.1 

240.9 

109.0 

22,361.9 

September . 

Week  ending 

.  .  .  266.4 

251.7 

109.7 

34,856.6 

October  28  .... 

.  .  .  295.9 

274.0 

109.4 

101,799.1 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  German  exchange  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  wildly  and  has  reflected  opinion  abroad  as  to  the  feasibihty 
of  cash  reparation  payments.  While  the  first  cash  billion  was 
being  collected  during  May-August,  1921,  exchange  dropped, 
but  it  plunged  immediately  after  the  payment  was  made.  In 

^Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  III,  No.  5,  pp.  26-27;  No.  10,  pp.  24-25. 
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November  it  registered  fear  of  the  effect  of  the  January-February 
payments,  and  sprang  back  when  some  sort  of  relief  seemed  to  be 
in  sight.  Continuous  payments  on  a  smaller  scale  then  began  in 
March  and  depression  pursued  a  fairly  steady  course  until  the 
request  for  a  two-year  moratorium  was  made,  when  exchange 
took  a  plunge,  from  which  it  subsequently  made  a  shght  and  very 
temporary  recovery,  only  to  begin  a  further  steady  dechne  under 
the  pressure  of  continued  inflation. 

Budgetary  Reforms  Prescribed 

Exchange  has  been  the  barometer  of  the  uncertainty  surround¬ 
ing  the  whole  subject  and  has  been  the  means  of  calhng  definite 
attention  by  the  Reparation  Commission  to  the  German  financial 
condition.  The  first  extensive  examination  of  that  condition  in 
behalf  of  the  commission  occurred  in  November,  1921,  and  was 
followed  by  almost  continuous  investigations  up  to  September. 
The  proposals  exchanged  have  been  technical  and  complicated, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  covered  in  the  letter  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  the  German  Chancellor  accompanying  the  decision  of 
March  21,  granting  reduced  cash  payments.  In  the  intervening 
months  the  suggestions  of  the  commission  have  been  realized  in 
practice,  but  with  all  its  control  over  German  finances  it  has  been 
unablo  to  stop  the  acceleration  of  paper  money  issuance.  The 
commission’s  letter  prescribed: 

Mabch  21,  1922. 

The  Reparation  Commission,  In  notifying  to  the  German  Government 
their  Decision  No.  1841  in  respect  of  the  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany 
during  1922,  makes  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  letter  of  January  28,  1922. 

The  commission  notes  the  declarations  made  by  the  Chancellor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  suppression  of  all  subsidies  on  the  food,  and  to  the  increase  of 
the  postal  and  railway  tariffs  with  a  view  to  balancing  the  expenditure  and 
receipts  of  state  undertakings.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  it  could  be  sup¬ 
posed,  as  would  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  that  plans  had  been  laid  for 
the  immediate  and  complete  realization  of  such  a  program,  it  is  far  from 
being  adequate  either  to  the  German  obligation  or  to  the  German 
capacity.  The  Reparation  Commission  most  clearly  warns  the  German 
Government  that  it  expects  a  much  more  radical  reform  of  the  finances  of 
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Germany  and  a  final  abandonment  of  the  mistaken  policy  hitherto 
followed. 

The  ordinary  administrative  budget  of  the  Reich  shows  a  balance  of 
16j^  milliard  paper  marks  after  providing  for  an  expenditure  of  83 
milliards.  The  German  Government  propose  to  apply  this  balance 
toward  meeting  the  cost  of  reparation  and  other  peace  treaty  charges. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  administrative  budget  shows 
a  deficit  of  some  3  milliard  marks,  and  the  budget  for  the  administration 
of  public  services  a  deficit  of  9}^  milliards. 

The  budget  for  peace  treaty  charges  as  submitted  (after  taking  credit 
for  16^  milliards  surplus  transferred  from  the  ordinary  administrative 
budget),  exhibits  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  171  milliard  paper  marks,  mak¬ 
ing,  with  the  deficit  on  the  extraordinary  administrative  budget  and 
budget  for  administration  of  public  services,  a  total  deficit  of  1833^ 
milliards. 

The  deficit  of  171  milliards  on  the  peace  treaty  budget  is,  it  is  true, 
based,  as  regards  the  reparation  liability,  on  the  Schedule  of  Payments. 
The  provisional  postponement  to-day  accorded  by  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  in  respect  of  the  1922  payments  may  be  expected  to  reduce  this 
deficit  by  approximately  45  milliards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  cal¬ 
culations  are  based  on  an  exchange  of  45  paper  marks  to  1  gold  rnark  as 
against  the  current  rate  of  70.  The  net  estimated  deficit  of  126  milliards 
will,  therefore,  be  largely  exceeded  unless  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  value  of  the  paper  marks  can  be  effected. 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  an  internal  compulsory  loan  is  contemplated, 
but  no  project  has  been  placed  before  the  commission  which  can  be  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  in  any  way  likely  to  afford  the  requisite  guaranty 
that  the  treaty  charges  will  be  met. 

The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  charges  must  be  progres¬ 
sively  and  rapidly  incorporated  in  the  budget,  in  so  far  as  Germany  s 
revenues  can  cover  them,  and  that  German  capital  must  make  up  the 
balance  either  by  means  of  a  loan  or  a  direct  levy. 

The  commission  considers  that  as  from  1922  onward  the  budget 
must  cover  a  large  part  of  the  reduced  payments  prescribed  by  the  de¬ 
cision  referred  to  above;  the  balance  as  mdicated  above  must  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  capital.  ,  „  ,  ^  ^ 

It  is  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  task  of  the  German  Government 
in  this  respect  that  the  commission  has  taken  its  decision.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  understood  that  the  scheme  of  payments  for  1922  therein  laid 
down  is  provisional,  and  that  the  postponement  provisionally  granted 
can  only  be  definitely  maintained  if  Germany  strictly  observes  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  upon  her. 

These  conditions  are  as  follows: 
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I.  Budget  op  the  Reich 
(A)  Resources 

Measures  to  be  Adopted. 

{a)  Each  of  the  measures  annoimced  by  the  German  Government’s 
note  of  January  28,  1922,  which,  according  to  the  note  are  to  come  into 
force  at  fixed  dates,  shall  be  taken  at  the  date  in  question;  if  this  date  has 
passed  without  the  measure  having  been  taken,  it  shall  be  taken  within 
15  days  of  the  present  notification. 

(6)  The  new  taxes  and  charges  contained  in  the  program  of  January 
26,  1922,  generally  known  in  Germany  as  the  “fiscal  compromise,”  sh^ll 
be  voted  and  applied  before  April  30,  1922. 

(c)  The  German  Government  must  at  once  prepare  and  put  into  force 
such  a  scheme  of  increased  taxations  as  will  provide  during  the  currency 
of  the  budgetary  year  1922-23  a  sum  of  at  least  60  milliards  paper  marks 
in  addition  to  the  revenue  contemplated  in  the  budget. 

This  scheme  must  have  been  voted  and  be  in  force  before  May  31,  1922, 
and  must  secure  the  actual  collection  of  not  less  than  40  milliards  of 
additional  revenue  before  December  31,  1922. 

(d)  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  it  is  for  the  German  Government 
to  choose  the  somces  from  which  the  new  revenue  is  to  come.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  commission  impresses  upon  the  German  Government  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  scheme  which  will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  new 
and  complicated  assessment  of  the  resources  of  individuals.  In  this 
connection,  the  Reparation  Commission  particularly  invites  the  German 
Government  to  consider  the  possibility  of  some  arrangement  under  which 
the  rates  of  taxation  would  be  automatically  increased  in  proportion 
either  to  any  further  increases  in  the  debt  of  the  German  Government 
to  the  Reichsbank  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  internal  purchasmg  power 
of  the  mark. 

Control. 

(а)  All  legislative  or  administrative  measures  adopted  in  execution  of 
the  above  provisions  shall  be  immediately  communicated  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(б)  The  measimes  for  the  application  of  German  legislation  determin¬ 
ing  taxes  and  tariffs  as  it  may  be  established  after  carrying  out  the  program 
set  forth  above  shall  be  discussed  between  the  delegates  of  the  German 
Government  and  those  of  the  Reparation  Commission.  The  latter  shall, 
through  the  Committee  of  Guaranties,  exercise  at  each  state  a  contr'dl 
sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  it  at  all  times  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
application  of  this  legislation,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  work  of  assess¬ 
ing  and  collecting  the  taxes,  and  to  detect  any  defects  therein.  If  oc- 
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casion  arises,  it  will  request  Germany  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to 
remedy  the  defects  detected  and  will  take  action  in  case  Germany  does 
not,  within  a  reasonable  time,  adopt  measures  which  the  commission 
considers  to  be  sufficient. 

(B)  Reduction  of  Expenditure 
Measures  to  he  Adopted. 

The  German  Government  shall  carry  out  and  submit  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  within  one  month  of  the  present  notification  a  revision  of 
the  expenditme  entered  in  the  draft  budget  for  1922,  which  it  submitted 
as  an  appendix  to  its  note  of  January  28,  1922. 

A  serious  effort,  for  which  only  preliminary  preparations  are  made  in 
the  scheme  inclosed  with  the  communicat'on  of  January  28,  may  and  must 
be  made  toward  the  reduction  of  expenditure  on  the  public  services,  the 
suppression  of  subventions  and  subsidies  and  of  expenditure  on  public 
works  not  urgently  required,  of  sumptuary  expenses,  of  the  share  in  the 
expenses  of  various  administrative  and  other  organizations,  etc. 

The  expenditure  shall  in  no  case  exceed,  either  for  the  total  budget 
or  for  any  chapter  thereof,  the  sums  entered  in  the  budget  of  expenditure 
thus  revised,  save  in  exceptional  cases  and  after  corresponding  credits 
have  been  duly  voted;  in  such  cases  the  Reparation  Commission  shall 
receive  immediate  notification. 

The  German  Government  shall  undertake  not  to  transfer  to  local 
budgets  any  service  or  category  of  expenditure  at  present  included 
in  the  budget  of  the  Reich,  under  the  terms  of  the  draft  budget  of  1922, 
inclosed  with  the  note  of  January  28,  1922. 

Control. 

The  German  Government  shall  draw  up,  in  agreement  with  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  the  expenditure  provided 
for  in  the  budget,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  credits  from  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  and  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  actual  use  to  which  the  funds  are 
pnt.  The  Committee  of  Guaranties  will  check  the  functioning  of  this 

control. 

n.  Loans  and  Lew  on  Capital 

(a)  Internal  Loans. 

The  German  Government  shall,  before  April  30,  1922,  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  issue  of  internal  loans  other  than  treasury  bills  discounted  by  the 
Reichsbank  and  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  budget  deficit  until 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  by  means  of  the  receipts  from  taxes. 

(b)  Foreign  Loans. 

The  important  question  of  loans  to  be  contracted  by  Germany  in  order 
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to  enable  her  to  redeem  a  portion  of  Hot  capital  reparation  debt  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 

If  a  portion  of  Germany’s  debt  can  not  be  mobilized  by  such  loans 
within  a  reasonable  period,  the  German  Government  shall,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Reparation  Commission,  examine  the  measures  necessary 
to  effect  a  capital  payment  by  other  means,  in  particular,  by  a  levy  on  the 
actual  movable  and  immovable  property  of  Germany. 

in.  Migration  of  Capital 

The  German  Government  shall  submit  to  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion,  before  April  20,  1922,  a  scheme  for  preventing  the  abuses  in  the 
exportation  of  capital. 

The  special  object  of  this  scheme  must  be  to  render  more  effective  the 
functioning  of  the  organization  created  by  the  German  Government 
for  the  collection  of  the  foreign  currencies  obtained  by  exports  and 
services  of  every  kind,  and  in  general  to  make  sure  that  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  is  returned  to  Germany. 

The  Committee  of  Guaranties  will  draw  up  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  a  scheme  for  the  strengthening  and  development  of  the  control 
which  it  at  present  exercises  over  exports  and  the  collection  of  currencies 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  effective  supervision  of 
the  execution  of  the  measures  referred  to  above. 

Finally,  the  German  Government  shall  take  all  possible  steps  to  obtain 
the  return  to  Germany  of  the  capital  already  exported. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  the  Reparation  Commission  attaches 
to  the  question  of  preventing  the  future  migration  of  capital  and  of  in¬ 
suring  the  return  to  Germany  of  the  capital  already  exported,  this  question 
will  be  the  subject  of  further  examination  separately  by  the  Reparation 
Commission.  The  application  by  the  German  Government  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  measures  which  the  Reparation  Commission  may  think  it 
necessary  to  require  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  postponement. 

IV.  Autonomy  of  the  Rbichsbank 

The  German  Government  shall  adopt,  in  time  for  it  to  come  into  force 
before  May  31,  1922,  the  legislation  necessary  to  insure,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Reiehsbank  from  the  German  Government. 

V.  Statistics 

The  German  Government  will,  before  May  31,  1922,  resume  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  publication  of  its  economic  and  financial  statistics,  in  the  same 
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form  and  at  the  same  intervals  as  before  the  war.  It  will  also  prepare 
at  such  intervals  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission 
in  each  case,  any  new  statistics  or  any  new  presentation  of  statistics  m 
existence  before  the  war  as  the  commission  may  consider  to  be  useful 
with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  in  particular  of  the  present 
provisions. 

The  German  Government  shall,  in  collaboration  with  the  Committee 
of  Guaranties,  see  that  the  statistics  are  presented  under  conditions  which 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  German  Government  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
all  documents  and  information  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
task,  and  shall  give  it  every  facility  for  carrying  out  the  investigations 
required  of  it. 

VI.  Questions  in  Abeyance 

The  granting  of  the  postponement  is  also  subject  to  the  settlement, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  of  certain  questions 
now  pending,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  further  communication. 

(Signed)  Dubois 

Delacroix 

Bradbury 

d’Amelio. 


X.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  LOAN 

An  international  loan  would  radically  alter  the  whole  reparation 
matter.  It  would  guarantee  that  part  of  reparation  covered  by  the 
loan.  It  would  create  a  third  party  to  the  problem,  the  lenders; 
so  that  henceforth  there  would  be  debtor  states,  creditor  states 
and  private  creditors,  who  doubtless  would  have  relations  and 
agreements  with,  not  to  say  guaranties  from,  both  debtor  and 
creditor  states. 

It  would,  furthermore,  have  the  effect  of  putting  reparation 
bonds  in  some  form  on  the  market.  The  Reparation  Commission 
has  not  encouraged  the  marketing  of  reparation  bonds,  and  stiU 
retains  the  bonds  not  liquidated.  The  stipulation  of  Annex  II, 
12  (d),  is  therefore  not  operative.  It  provides  that  “in  the  event 
of  bonds  .  .  .  being  disposed  of  outright  ...  to  persons  other  than 
the  several  Governments  in  whose  favor  Germany’s  original 
reparation  indebtedness  was  created,  an  amount  of  such  reparation 
indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  be  extinguished  corresponding 
to  the  nominal  value  of  the  bonds,  etc.,  so  disposed  of  outright, 
and  the  obligation  of  Germany  in  respect  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
confined  to  her  liabilities  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds,  as  expressed 
upon  their  face.”  The  last  clause  apparently  seeks  to  prevent 
purchase  of  bonds  at  a  discount.  That  is  not  possible,  as  is  borne 
out  by  a  statement  in  the  English  Parliament  on  May  5,  1921,  by 
Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  a 
prominent  negotiator  of  the  ultimatum  of  that  date: 

-  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to  settle  the  question  of  reparation 
by  agreement  if  possible,  but  it  had  not  been  possible,  and  consequently 
the  treaty  plan  was  being  put  into  force.  He  did  not  pretend  that  the 
“A”  bonds  would  be  worth  par;  they  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  market 
at  a  discount,  but  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Allies  to  put  them  on  the  market 
at  a  considerable  discount  in  order  that  they  might  get  into  the  hands  of 
neutrals  and  cease  to  have  the  character  of  ex-enemy  debts,  and,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  become  the  external  debt  of  Germany,  in  which  the  whole 
world  would  be  interested.  With  regard  to  the  “C”  bonds,  it  was  to  the 
interests  of  the  Allies  that  there  should  always  be  a  considerable  value 
behind  the  bonds,  so  that  they  should  not  be  wastepaper  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  There  was  an  automatic  protection;  if  the  Reparation  Com- 
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mission  were  tempted  to  issue  those  bonds  prematurely  they  would  be  of 
no  use  to  the  Allies. 

The  time  when  the  bonds  are  put  on  the  market  will  afford  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  reparation. 
Financiers  buy  for  value,  and  the  price  of  the  bonds  wiU  be  a 
disinterested  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  whole  reparation 
system,  the  size  of  the  amount  of  the  reparation  obhgations,  Ger¬ 
many’s  abihty  to  pay,  the  desirabihty  of  her  paying, — largely  by’ 
increased  exports, — in  short,  the  financial  verdict  on  reparation. 
Until  the  bonds  are  marketed  there  is  no  objective  criterion  on 
which  to  reach  conclusions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if,  as 
Sir  L.  Worthington-Evans  forecasts,  the  bonds  become  the  ex¬ 
ternal  debt  of  Germany  instead  of  ex-enemy  debts,  by  marketing 
or  by  loan,  the  German  reparation  will  be  met  by  non-Germans 
in  the  exact  degree  that  the  bonds  are  purchased  by  Germany 
below  par  and  canceled. 

Germany  proposed  loan  transactions  as  early  as  1919,  when 
they  were  given  no  consideration.  At  Hythe  in  May,  1920,  the 
AlHes  themselves  made  loan  plans.  They  included  a  definite 
provision  to  that  effect  in  the  Spa  agreement  and  considered  it 
seriously  through  the  Brussels  conference  of  experts.  When  Ger¬ 
many  submitted  a  proposal  involving  a  loan  at  London  in  March, 
1921,  the  Allies  flouted  it,  as  they  did  the  next  proposal  of  April 
24.  They  turned  it  down  again  in  January,  1922,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Reparation  Commission  conducted  the  cash  moratorium 
negotiations  that  it  got  consideration. 

The  bankers’  report  gives  full  details  of  their  meeting: 

The  Loan  Committee  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  the  following  report,  stating  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
between  May  24  and  June  10,  1922. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Scope  of  Inquiry 

The  terms  of  reference  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  were 
the  following : 

“An  expert  committee  would  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
commission  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  German  Government, 
regard  being  had  to  its  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  in 
particular  under  the  schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921,  could  raise 
foreign  loans  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  in  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
reparation  debt. 
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“The  committee  would  in  particular  consider: 

“(1)  The  terms  on  which  such  loans  could  be  raised,  and  the  amount 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  obtained  in  the  near  future 
and  in  particular  in  the  course  of  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

“(2)  The  security  which  could  be  made  available  for  potential  lenders 
without  undue  prejudice  to  the  future  interest  of  reparation. 

“(3)  The  manner  in  which  the  revenues  and  other  assets  assigned  to 
the  service  of  the  loans  should  be  controlled  and  administered  and  the 
relations  to  be  established  as  between  the  German  Government,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lenders,  and  the  Reparation  Commission.” 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  consult  the  persons  having  practical 
experience  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  Government  loans  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Bern,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  practical  plan  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  German  Government  and  the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  committee,  after  considering  these  terms  in  both  texts  (which  they 
were  informed  were  equally  authoritative),  felt  some  doubt  as  to  their 
scope.  On  June  1  they  therefore  addressed  the  following  question  to  the 
Reparation  Commission: 

“Acting  on  your  instructions,  the  committee  have  commenced  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  a  foreign  loan  intrusted  to  it  by  the  commission. 
Before  proceeding  further,  however,  the  committee  considers  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  Reparation  Commission  whether  the  words  ‘regard  being  had 
to  its  obligations  under  the  schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921’  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  for  the  purpose  of  its  deliberations  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  treat  the  payments  prescribed  by  the  schedule  of  payments 
as  an  unalterable  obligation,  subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  to  vary  them  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Art.  234  of  the  treaty,  or  whether  (without,  of  course, 
in  any  way  engaging  the  responsibility  of  the  commission)  they  are  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  solutions  involving  modifications  of 
these  arrangements.” 

On  June  7  the  committee  received  the  following  reply  from  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission:  “In  reply  to  the  question  addressed  orally  on  behalf 
of  the  Loan  Committee  by  its  president,  the  Reparation  Commission 
have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Committee  that  at  an  official  meeting  held 
this  morning  it  took  the  following  resolution : 

“The  commission  intends  that  nothing  in  the  terms  of  reference  should 
be  held  to  preclude  the  committee  from  examining  any  of  the  conditions 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  raising  of  external  loans  by  Germany, 
including  such  as  relate  to  the  general  re-establishment  of  her  external 
credit.  Indeed,  any  suggestions  which  the  committee  may  be  able  to  offer 
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from  this  point  of  view,  without,  of  course,  engaging  the  responsibility  of 
the  commission,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

“This  decision  of  the  commission  was  taken  by  a  majority,  the  British, 
Italian  and  Belgian  delegates  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  French  delegate 
against  it.  The  American  unofficial  delegate  expressed  his  personal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  majority.” 

The  Position  op  the  Committee  in  Relation  to  the  Commission 

On  receipt  of  this  reply,  indicating  that  the  chief  creditor  of  Germany 
did  not  desire  that  any  recommendation  should  be  made  which  would 
involve  the  possibility  of  new  limitations  on  Germany’s  obligations,  the 
committee  decided  that  they  could  not  usefully  for  the  time  being  continue 
their  inquiry  and  that  they  ought  therefore  to  confine  themselves  to  fur¬ 
nishing  a  reply  to  the  question  originally  addressed  to  them,  taken  in  its 
more  restricted  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  their  reasons  for  this 
decision. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  desired  to  make  their  own  position  clear 
beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception. 

Its  members  were  invited  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  that  they  might  give  practical 
advice  as  bankers  on  the  condition  on  which  an  external  loan  should  be 
raised  by  Germany.  At  no  time  have  they  had  the  least  wish  to  usurp 
wider  functions.  They  have  fully  realized  throughout  that  their  technical 
advice  once  given  would  constitute  but  one  factor  in  the  problem  which 
has  to  be  solved  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  by  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  alone. 

As  soon  as  they  met  the  bankers  on  the  committee  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  for  various  reasons  they  could  not  within  the  limits  of 
their  reference,  understood  in  their  more  restricted  sense,  offer  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  external  loan.  Certain  members,  however,  were  of  opinion 
that  if  the  commission  or  the  Governments  made  a  more  definite  statement 
than  at  present  exists  in  regard  to  the  annual  payments  which  they  intend 
to  exact  from  Germany,  such  a  loan  could  be  favorably  considered.  Had 
they  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  state  what  limitations  of  these 
payments  were  in  their  opinion  a  necessary  condition  of  external  credit 
these  members  would  have  been  glad  to  do  so. 

Such  limitations  would,  however,  have  been  recommended  only  as  the 
conditions  if  a  loan  were  desired.  They  would  have  implied  no  view  as  to 
the  amounts  which  the  commission  could  or  should  enforce  if  the  Govern¬ 
ments  were  content  to  wait  for  annual  payments  without  mobilizing  them 
beforehand  by  a  loan.  The  commission  or  the  Governments,  even  if  they 
had  considered  the  opinion  of  the  committee  to  be  a  sound  one,  v/ould 
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nevertheless  have  been  perfectly  free  to  decide  that  they  preferred  to 
continue  to  consider  from  year  to  year  the  capacity  of  Germany  and  to 
determine  the  payments  accordingly. 

In  other  words,  any  figures  mentioned  would  have  necessarily  represented 
an  opinion,  not  as  to  the  probable  maximum  capacity  of  Germany,  but  as 
to  the  sums  which  the  lending  public  of  the  world,  forming  its  judgment 
amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  present  situation,  would  confidently  believe 
to  be  well  within  Germany’s  capacity.  Payments  even  so  cautiously 
estimated  would  still  be  very  considerable;  the  committee  recognize  that 
the  allied  Governments  might  nevertheless  desire,  even  at  the  cost  of 
foregoing  a  loan,  to  reclaim  fuU  liberty  to  exact  the  larger  annual  sums 
which  Germany’s  developing  capacity  might  later  render  possible. 

The  Governments  would  not  only  have  been  at  full  liberty  to  take  such 
a  decision,  but,  if  taken,  it  would  have  been  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  technical  advice  of  the  committee.  If  this  advice  had  been  given, 
however,  a  decision  could  have  been  taken  in  the  light  of  clearly  presented 
alternatives. 

Dipfictilties  in  Accepting  a  “Majority”  Invitation 

In  these  circumstances  the  committee  were  led  to  consider  whether  they 
could  usefully  continue  their  studies  in  response  to  the  majority  invitation 
of  the  commission.  They  decided  that  for  the  time  being  they  could  not 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Prance  is  Germany’s  chief  creditor.  In  any  reparation  problem 
her  interests  are  the  most  important  factor.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  hoped  that  the  chief  benefit  of  any  advice  which  they  could 
give  would  have  been  derived  by  France.  They  are  all  extremely  anxious 
that  no  action  of  theirs  should  mjure  her  interests.  If,  therefore,  France 
does  not  now  desire  any  inquiry  into  the  more  general  conditions  necessary 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Germany’s  external  credit,  the  committee  do 
not  feel  justified  in  making  such  an  inquiry.  They  are  concerned,,  in  this 
view,  by  the  consideration  that  in  existing  circumstances  they  could  not 
have  profited  by  the  assistance  of  their  French  colleagues. 

(2)  As  explained  below,  the  committee  consider  that  a  favorable  at¬ 
mosphere  is  essential  to  a  successful  flotation  of  a  loan.  The  known  dif¬ 
ference  of  view  among  members  of  the  commission  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
committee’s  mandate  have,  for  the  time  being,  created  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  to  such  an  issue.  The  bankers  on  the  committee  can  not 
fail  to  take  into  account  this  fact,  being  aware  that  if  they  advise  as  to  the 
conditions  of  a  loan,  they  incur  a  moral  responsibility  to  do  aU  in  their 
power  to  make  the  loan  successful. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  committee  decided  that  they  must  suspend  their 
work  for  the  present. 
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The  Possibility  of  a  Loan  in  the  Absence  of  any  New  Limita¬ 
tions  IN  German  Obligations 

Feeling  thus  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  majority  invitation  of  the 
commission  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  aeliberations,  the  committee  have 
considered  the  problem  presented  under  the  original  mandate  as  under¬ 
stood  in  its  more  restrictive  sense. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
and  of  the  schedule  of  payments  remain  unchanged,  is  an  external  loan 
possible,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions? 

The  committee  were  confronted  with  the  following  difficulties: 

(a)  It  was  stated  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  credit  of 
Germany  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  lending  public  feel  no  assurance  that 
the  obligations  of  Germany,  as  they  are  at  present  defined,  and  as  they 
may  be  enforced,  are  withiu  her  capacity;  and  that  her  will  and  intention 
to  meet  them  will  be  maintaiaed.  So  long  as  this  is  the  position  an  in¬ 
vestor  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the  possibility  that  a  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
man  finance  resulting  from  the  present  uncertainty  may  produce  a  social 
upheaval. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  securities  which,  imder  such  conditions, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  guaranty  for  the  loan,  or,  at  least, 
for  any  loan  of  such  dimensions  and  for  such  a  term  as  to  give  substantial 
relief  to  the  situation.  Even  a  first-class  security  like  the  customs,  which 
under  stable  conditions  would  provide  a  sound  guaranty  for  a  considerable 
loan,  might  fail  to  retain  a  sufficient  gold  value  if  the  economic  position 
of  Germany  or  her  social  conditions  were  seriously  disorganized.  Such 
possibilities  may  be  remote,  but  the  investor  in  a  long-dated  loan  naturally 
tends  to  envisage  the  worst  rather  than  the  probable. 

(&)  It  was  stated  that  iuvestors  iu  some  of  the  most  important  countries, 
notably  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  would  find  no  real  attrac¬ 
tion  in  a  loan  to  Germany  which  was  not  calculated  to  promote  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  reparation  problem.  And  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  a 
loan  could  be  raised  on  the  basis  of  assigned  securities  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  Germany’s  general  credit,  it  could  at  best  do  no  more  than  assure 
a  short  respite;  thereafter  Germany  would  be  faced  with  her  undiminished 
reparation  obligations  with  the  further  handicap  that  her  best  securities 
would  have  been  aheady  mortgaged  for  the  service  of  the  loan.  In  the 
meantime  both  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  continued  uncertainty  which  in  every  country  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  economic  recovery.  Thus,  even  if  such  a  loan  were  possible,  it 
would  represent,  at  the  best,  the  payment  of  a  heavy  price  merely  in  order 
to  wait  for  conditions  which  might  be  more  favorable  for  a  general  settle¬ 
ment. 
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(c)  It  was  also  stated  that  investors  in  countries  which  took  no  part  in 
the  war  were  suffering  severely  from  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  partly 
because  they  had  invested  heavily  in  marks  and  partly  because  the  com¬ 
mercial  competition  of  German  industries  derived  an  artificial  advantage 
from  this  continued  depreciation;  and  it  was  stated  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  they  also  would  feel  no  interest  in  a  loan  which  offered  no  prospect 
of  establishing  Germany’s  finances  on  a  stable  foundation. 

(d)  Again,  as  regards  France,  it  was  stated  that  a  limited  loan  would 
encounter  great  difficulties,  since  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  could  at 
best  return  directly  to  France  as  reparation. 

Realizing  these  and  other  difficulties,  and  feeling  that  they  ought  not  to 
recommend  a  loan  of  which  they  could  not  confidently  anticipate  a  successful 
issue  in  their  respective  markets,  the  members  of  the  committee  have,  with 
great  regret,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  present  conditions  they  can 
not  advise  that  an  external  loan  is  feasible. 

General  Observations  as  to  Future  Possibilities  op  Loans 

Having  regard,  however,  to  this  negative  conclusion,  the  committee, 
while  feeling  unable  to  accept  the  majority  invitation  of  the  commission 
to  examine  in  detail  the  wider  problem,  consider  that  they  may  usefully 
add  the  following  general  observations  upon  it: 

(а)  An  essential  condition  of  an  external  loan  at  any  time  is  that  the 
public  should  feel  that  Germany  is  herself  making  a  real  and  substantial 
effort  to  place  her  public  finances  upon  a  stable  basis.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that,  tlirough  the  technical  securities  to  be  given  by  Germany 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  her  financial  situation,  she  should  clearly  show  a 
desire  to  meet  her  obligations  in  the  hope  that  by  the  fulfilment  of  those 
obligations  she  will  re-establish  her  credit. 

(б)  The  second  essential  condition  is  that  dealt  with  in  detail  above, 
viz.,  the  removal  of  the  present  uncertainty  in  regard  to  reparation  obli¬ 
gations. 

(c)  The  committee  had  before  them  a  statement  that  American  bankers 
and  investors  could,  in  these  circumstances,  be  mterested  in  a  substantial 
degree  in  the  purchase  of  German  obligations,  but  only  if  one  further 
fundamental  condition  were  satisfied,  viz.,  that  such  a  loan  should  be  at 
the  unanimous  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  allied  nations.  This 
unanimity  could  be  in  no  way  better  expressed  than  by  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  bankers  of  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  securities  to  their  own  nationals.  Among  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  American  participation,  therefore,  was  unanimity  among 
the  lenders  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 

(d)  Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  well  aware  that  any 
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advice  of  theirs,  while  it  might  have  assisted,  coxild  not  in  Itself  have 
secured  these  conditions.  They  fully  realize,  for  example,  that  if  they 
recommend  as  an  essential  condition  of  a  loan  a  limitation  of  Germany’s 
annual  payments,  the  countries  concerned  in  considering  the  effect  on 
their  financial  situation  would  naturally  have  in  mind  their  own  external 
indebtedness.  They  realize  that  a  solution,  however  desirable  in  itself, 
might  in  fact  prove  to  be  impracticable  unless  it  were  a  preliminary  to 
other  financial  adjustments. 

The  element  of  uncertainty  which  accentuates  the  burden  of  Germany’s 
obligations  is  also  a  serious  factor  in  the  case  of  the  external  public  debts 
of  the  allied  countries.  In  this  connection  the  committee  desires  to  recall 
that  in  considering  the  conditions  of  the  re-establishment  of  Germany’s 
general  credit,  they  regard  certainties  as  essential;  more  leniency  in  en¬ 
forcement,  such  as  the  commission  may  show  without  modifying  the  total 
obligations,  is  not  sufficient. 

Such  questions,  however,  as  interallied  indebtedness  are  outside  their 
competence,  and  can  not  therefore  be  discussed  here.  But  the  committee 
can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  any  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  reparation  obligations  they  are  bound  to  be  discussed  and 
that  they  are  among  the  factors  in  the  problem  of  securing  that  desirable 
allied  agreement  which  they  consider  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
a  loan  to  Germany.  In  this  connection  they  have  in  mind  the  consistent 
principles  contained  in  the  advice  of  economists  and  financial  experts 
since  the  memorandum  submitted  on  January  15,  1920,^  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  several  European  countries,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
principles  which  were  accepted  by  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference  in 
September  and  October,  1920,  and  have  recently  been  indorsed  by  the 
Genoa  Conference  of  1922. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  if  the  committee  have  felt  obliged  to  he  discouraging  as  to 
the  prospects  of  a  loan  in  the  present  position  of  Germany's  credit,  they  desire 
to  he  no  less  emphatic  in  stating  their  conviction  that,  provided  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  revival  of  her  credit  can  be  realized,  substantial  loans  could 
be  successfully  floated  in  all  the  main  markets  of  the  world.  Purely  financial 
conditions  are  now  definitely  favorable  to  the  issue  of  such  loans,  more 
favorable  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  _  ^  •  •  i  • 

The  committee  wish  to  assure  the  commission  that  it  is  their  earnest 
desire  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  in  raising  such  loans  if  the 
conditions  to*  which  they  have  referred  can  be  secured.  They  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  immense  assistance  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  whole 

Tor  text  see  League  of  Nations,  III,  76. 
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world  which,  would  be  afforded  by  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  German 
obligation  from  a  debt  to  Governments  into  a  debt  to  private  investors 
based,  like  other  public  debts,  not  upon  external  functions,  but  upon  the 
general  credit  of  the  debtor  country.  They  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
resumption  of  normal  conditions  of  trade  between  countries  and  the 
stabilization  of  the  exchanges  are  impossible  without  the  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  reparation  payments  as  of  other  external  public  debts.  If, 
at  any  time,  therefore,  the  Commission  is  able  to  repeat,  by  a  unanimons 
decision,  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended  by  a  majority,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  meet  again  and  resume  the  inquiry  which  has  now 
been  interrupted.  They  can  not  conjecture  whether  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  would  be  able  to  accept  the  necessary  conditions,  but,  if  so,  they 
repeat  that  they  are  hopeful  that  substantial  loans  could  be  raised. 

Finally  the  committee  desires  to  point  out  that  in  the  meantime  and 
even  during  the  interval  between  such  a  renewed  invitation  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  subsequent  negotiations,  Germany’s  financial  position  may 
obviously  be  threatened  with  serious  danger.  Protracted  negotiations 
for  a  large  and  long-termed  loan  might  mature  too  late  if  not  preceded  by 
immediate  help.  But  if  the  program  were  considered  anew  in  the  im¬ 
proved  circumstances  suggested  and  with  a  real  prospect  of  an  ultimate 
settlement,  the  committee  feel  that  the  obstacles  which  at  present  con¬ 
front  an  interim  loan  would  probably  not  prove  to  be  insuperable. 

With  real  hope  of  a  definite  settlement  within  a  reasonable  period,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  arrange  a  shorter-term  secured  loan  sufficient  to  save  Ger¬ 
man  credit  from  collapse  during  the  period  of  negotiation.  The  committee 
need  scarcely  add  that  they  would  be  glad  under  these  conditions  to  give 
any  assistance  in  their  power  in  regard  to  such  a  limited  loan  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  larger  and  more  important  problem. 

Leon  Delacroix. 

M.  d’AmELIO; 

J.  P.  Morgan. 

R.  M.  Kindersley. 

E.  ViSSERING. 

C.  Bergmann. 


June  10,  1922. 
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M.  Sergent  is  unable  to  associate  himself  with  the  above  conclusions  and 
with  some  of  the  statements  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  present 
report. 

Referring  to  the  numerous  remarks  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
committee’s  deliberations,  he  makes  the  general  statement  that  he  can 
not,  in  order  to  promote  a  loan,  contemplate  new  limitations  in  Germany’s 
liability  which  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  justifiable,  nor  any  diminution 
whatsoever  of  the  rights  of  France  recognized  by  the  treaty.  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  French  delegate  on  the  Reparation  Commission,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Committee  of  Bankers 
to  inquire  into  modifications  in  the  obligation  of  the  German  Government 
as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  in  particular  in  the  schedule  of 
payments  of  May  5,  1922. 

C.  L.  Sergent. 

June  10,  1922. 

The  German  Government  requested  the  Reparation  Commission 
to  “favor  the  resumption  of  the  loan  negotiations”  in  a  note  of 
July  12. 
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TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 
Paet  VIII.  Reparation 
Section  I.  General  Provisions 

Article  231.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and 
Germany  accepts  the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing 
all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

Art.  232.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  recognize  that  the 
resources  of  Germany  are  not  adequate,  after  taking  into  account  per¬ 
manent  diminutions  of  such  resources  which  wiU  result  from  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
loss  and  damage. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  however,  require,  and  Ger¬ 
many  undertakes,  that  she  will  make  compensation  for  all  damage  done 
to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to 
their  property  during  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  AUied 
or  Associated  Power  agamst  Germany  by  such  aggression  by  land,  by  sea 
and  from  the  air,  and  in  general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  I  hereto. 

In  accordance  with  Germany’s  pledges,  already  given,  as  to  complete 
restoration  for  Belgium,  Germany  undertakes,  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  damage  elsewhere  in  this  Part  provided  for,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1839,  to  make  reimbursement  of  all 
sums  which  Belgium  has  borrowed  from  the  AUied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  up  to  November  11,  1918,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5%  per  annum  on  such  sums.  This  amount  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Reparation  Commission,^  and  the  German  Government  undertakes  there¬ 
upon  forthwith  to  make  a  special  issue  of  bearer  bonds  to  an  equivalent 
amount  payable  in  marks  gold,  on  May  1,  1926,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
German  Government,  on  the  1st  of  May  in  any  year  up  to  1926.  Subject 
to  the  foregomg,  the  form  of  such  bonds  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Reparation  Commission.  Such  bonds  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  which  has  authority  to  take  and  acknowledge  receipt 
thereof  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

Art.  233.  The  amount  of  the  above  damage  for  which  compensation 
is  to  be  made  by  Germany  shall  be  determined  by  an  Inter-AUied  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  be  called  the  Reparation  Commission  and  constituted  in  the  form 
and  with  the  powers  set  forth  hereunder  and  in  Annexes  II  to  VII  inclusive 
hereto. 

This  Commission  shaU  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German 
Government  a  just  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

^The  figure  set  is  2,500,000,000  gold  marks. 
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The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  defined 
as  above  shall  be  concluded  and  notified  to  the  German  Government 
on  or  before  May  1,  1921,  as  representing  the  extent  of  that  Government’s 
obligations. 

The  Commission  shall  concurrently  draw  up  a  schedule  of  payments 
prescribing  the  time  and  manner  for  securing  and  discharging  the  entire 
obligation  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  May  1,  1921.  If,  however, 
within  the  period  mentioned,  Germany  fails  to  discharge  her  obligations, 
any  balance  remaining  unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  be  postponed  for  settlement  in  subsequent  years,  or  may  be  handled 
otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  this  Part  of  the 
present  Treaty,  shall  determine. 

Art.  234.  The  Reparation  Commission  shall  after  May  1,  1921,  from 
time  to  time,  consider  the  resources  and  capacity  of  Germany,  and,  after 
giving  her  representatives  a  just  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  have 
discretion  to  extend  the  date,  and  to  modify  the  form  of  payments, 
such  as  are  to  be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  Art.  233;  but  not  to 
cancel  any  part,  except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments  represented  upon  the  Commission. 

Art.  235.  In  order  to  enable  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  restoration  of  their  industrial  and  economic  Ihe, 
pending  the  full  determination  of  their  claims,  Germany  shall  pay  in 
such  instalments  and  in  such  manner  (whether  in  gold,  commodities, 
ships,  securities  or  otherwise)  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  fix, 
during  1919,  1920  and  the  first  four  months  of  1921,  the  equivalent  of 
20,000,000,000  gold  marks.  Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies 
of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  shall 
first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  be 
essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  m.ay 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
above  sum.  The  balance  shall  be  reckoned  toward  liquidation  of  the 
amounts  due  for  reparation.  Germany  shall  further  deposit  bonds  as 
prescribed  in  paragraph  12  (c)  of  Annex  II  hereto.  _ 

Art.  236.  Germany  further  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  her 
economic  resources  to  reparation  as  specified  in  Annexes  IH;  IV,  V  and 
VI,  relating  respectively  to  merchant  shipping,  to  physical  restoration, 
to  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to  dyestuffs  and  other  chernical  prod¬ 
ucts;  provided  always  that  the  value  of  the  property  transferred  and 
any  services  rendered  by  her  under  these  Annexes,  assessed  m  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  shall  be  credited  to  her  tov/ard  liquidation  of  her 
obligations  under  the  above  Articles.  .  ,  -j 

Art.  237;  The  successive  instalments,  includmg  the  above  sum,  paia 
over  by  Germany  in  satisfaction  of  the  above  claini  will  be  divided  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  proportions  which  have  been 
determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of  general  equity  and 
of  the  rights  of  each. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  division  the  value  of  property  transferred  and 
services  rendered  under  Article  243,  and  under  Annexes  III,  IV,  V,  VI 
and  Vn,  shall  be  reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  cash  payments  effected 
in  that  year. 

Art.  238.  In  addition  to  the  payments  mentioned  above  Germany 
shall  effect,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Reparation 
Commission,  restitution  in  cash  of  cash  taken  away,  seized  or  sequestrated, 
and  also  restitution  of  animals,  objects  of  every  nature  and  securities 
taken  away,  seized  or  sequestrated,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  proves  possible 
to  identify  them  Lu  territory  belonging  to  Germany  or  her  allies. 

Until  this  procedirre  is  laid  down,  restitution  will  continue  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  and  its 
renewals  and  the  Protocols  thereto. 

Art.  239.  The  German  Government  undertakes  to  make  forthwith 
the  restitution  contemplated  by  Art.  238  and  to  make  the  payments  and 
deliveries  contemplated  by  Arts.  233,  234,  235  and  236. 

Art.  240.  The  German  Government  recognizes  the  Commission 
provided  for  by  Art.  233  as  the  same  may  be  constituted  by  the  AUied 
and  Associated  Governments  in  accordance  with  Annex  II,  and  agrees 
h’revocably  to  the  possession  and  exercise  by  such  Commission  of  the 
power  and  authority  given  to  it  under  the  present  Treaty. 

The  German  Government  will  supply  to  the  Commission  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  Commission  may  require  relative  to  the  financial 
situation  and  operations  and  to  the  property,  productive  capacity,  and 
stocks  and  current  production  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles 
of  Germany  and  her  nationals,^  and  further  any  information  relative  to 
military  operations  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  may  be 
necessary  for  the  assessment  of  Germany’s  liability  for  reparation  as 
defined  in  Annex  I. 

The  German  Government  will  accord  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  authorized  agents  the  same  rights  and  immunities  as  are 
enjoyed  in  Germany  by  duly  accredited  diplomatic  agents  of  friendly 
powers. 

Germany  further  agrees  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  of  such  staff  as  it  may  employ. 

Art.  241.  Germany  undertakes  to  pass,  issue  and  maintain  in  force 
any  legislation,  orders  and  decrees  that  may  be  necessary  to  give  complete 
effect  to  these  provisions. 

Art.  242.  The  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty  do  not 
apply  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  Sections  HI 
(Debts)  and  IV  (Property,  Rights  and  Interests)  of  Part  X  (Economic 
Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  nor  to  the  product  of  their  liquidation, 
except  so  far  as  concerns  any  final  balance  in  favor  of  Germany  under 
Art.  243  (a). 

iThe  protocol  supplementary  to  the  treaty  signed  at  Versailles,  June  28,  1919, 
provides: 

“(4)  The  Reparation  Commission  referred  to  in  Art.  240  and  pars.  2,  3  and  4  of 
Annex  IV  can  not  require  trade  secrets  or  other  confidential  information  to  be 
divulged.” 
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Art.  243.  The  following  shall  be  reckoned  as  credits  to  Germany  in 
respect  of  her  reparation  obligations ; 

(а)  Any  final  balance  in  favor  of  Germany  under  Section  V  (Alsace- 
Lorraine)  of  Part  in  (Political  Clauses  for  Europe)  and  Sections  III  and 
IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty; 

(б)  Amounts  due  to  Germany  in  respect  of  transfers  under  Section  IV 
(Saar  Basin)  of  Part  IH  (Political  Clauses  for  Europe),  Part  IX  (Finan¬ 
cial  Clauses),  and  Part  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railwaj^s); 

(c)  Amounts  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation  Commission 
should  be  credited  to  Germany  on  account  of  any  other  transfers  under 
the  present  Treaty  of  property,  rights,  concessions  or  other  interests. 

In  no  case  however  shall  credit  be  given  for  property  restored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Art.  238  of  the  present  Part. 

Art.  244.  The  transfer  of  the  German  submarine  cables  which  do 
not  form  the  subject  of  particular  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  is 
regulated  by  Annex  VII  hereto. 


ANNEX  I 

Compensation  may  be  claimed  from  Germany  under  Art.  232  above 
in  respect  of  the  total  damage  under  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Damage  to  injured  persons  and  to  surviving  dependents  by  personal 
injury  to  or  death  of  civilians  caused  by  acts  of  war,  including  bombard¬ 
ments  or  other  attacks  on  land,  on  sea,  or  from  the  air,  and  all  the  direct 
consequences  thereof,  and  of  all  operations  of  war  by  the  two  groups  of 
belligerents  wherever  arising. 

(2)  Damage  caused  by  Germany  or  her  allies  to  civilian  victims  of 
acts  of  cruelty,  violence  or  maltreatment  (including  injuries  to  life  or 
health  as  a  consequence  of  imprisonment,  deportation,  internment  or 
evacuation,  of  exposure  at  sea  or  of  being  forced  to  labor),  wherever  arising, 
and  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  such  victims. 

(3)  Damage  caused  by  Germany  or  her  allies  in  their  own  temtory 
or  in  occupied  or  invaded  territory  to  civilian  victims  of  aU  acts  injurious 
to  health  or  capacity  to  work,  or  to  honor,  as  well  as  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  such  victims. 

(4)  Damage  caused  by  any  kind  of  maltreatment  of  prisoners  of 

(5)  As  damage  caused  to  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  all  pensions  and  compensation  in  the  nature  of  pensions  to  naval 
and  military  victims  of  war  (including  members  of  the  air  force),  whether 
mutilated,  wounded,  sick  or  invalided,  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
victims,  the  amount  due  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  bemg 
calculated  for  each  of  them  as  being  the  capitalized  cost  of  such  pensions 
and  compensation  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  scales  in  force  in  France  at  such  date.^ 

iThe  Reparation  Commission,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
treaty  of  interpreting  its  terms,  reached  the  following  decisions  relative  to  pensions, 
which  are  given  in  extenso  both  for  their  informative  character  and  in  order  to 
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(6)  The  cost  of  assistance  by  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  prisoners  of  war  and  to  their  families  and  dependents. 

(7)  Allowances  by  the  Governments  of  the  AUiedand  Associated  Powers 
to  the  families  and  dependents  of  mobilized  persons  or  persons  serving 
with  the  forces,  the  amount  due  to  them  for  each  calendar  year  in  which 
hostilities  occurred  being  calculated  for  each  Government  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  scale  for  such  payments  in  force  in  France  during  that 
year.i 

present  a  definite  instance  of  the  complications  incident  to  even  a  comparatively 
simple  phase  of  reparation: 

“The  expense  of  administration  of  pensions  and  of  compensations  of  the  same 
character  are  not  included  in  the  damages  for  which  compensation  may  be  claimed 
from  Germany  under  par.  5,  Annex  I,  Part  VIII,  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

“Compensations  of  the  same  kind  as  pensions  in  the  sense  of  par.  5,  Annex  I, 
need  not  necessarily  have  the  fixed  character  of  payments  in  cash  repeated  at 
regular  intervals. 

“The  following  categories  of  damages  shall  be  considered  as  compensations  of 
the  same  character  as  pensions  in  the  sense  of  par.  5,  Annex  I,  Part  VIII,  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles: 

“1;  Medical  and  surgical  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  prosthetic  apparatus  suppHed 
to  military  or  naval  pensioners  as  provided  in  the  French  law  on  pensions; 

2.  Expenses  for  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  mutilated  and  reformed  (other 
than  expenses  of  administration),  in  so  far  as  they  represent  compensations  in  kind 
to  the  military  victims  of  war; 

“3.  E:^enses  for  the  support  of  the  wards  of  the  nation,  children  at  the  charge 
of  the  military  victims  of  the  war; 

4.  Annual  allocations  to  female  dependents  {compagnes)  of  deceased  or  disap¬ 
peared  combatants; 

“5.  Immediate  aids,  complements  of  money,  and  increases  granted  to  the 
families  of  deceased  or  disappeared  combatants,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  those  who  were  at  the  charge  of  these  combatants,  and  not  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  money  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  surviving  soldiers. 

To  calculate  the  amount  of  damages  for  which  an  allied  power  other  than 
France  may  demand  reparation  under  the  terms  of  par.  5,  Annex  I,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  take  account  of  the  national  legislation  of  that  power.  Each  allied  power 
IS  therefore  authorized  to  demand  reparation  for  all  the  categories  of  pensions  and 
of  compensations  of  like  character  allotted  by  French  legislation  and  for  those 
categories  only. 

For  instance,  Italy  may  include  in  the  memoir  which  she  presents  under  par  5 
Annex  I,  a  claim  for  pensions  for  invalidity  of  from  10%  to  30%,  although  Italian 
law  does  not  provide  pensions  for  invalidities  of  less  than  30%. 

The  allied  powem  shall  have  the  right  of  demanding  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  colonial  tariff,  for  pensions  and  compensations  of  like  character  which 
^ey  have  paid  to  their  colonial  colored  troops,  if  they  have  applied  the  French  law. 
This  rule  will  not  apply  to  the  regular  troops  of  the  Dominions  and  of  British  India 
for  which  pensions  and  compensations  of  like  character  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  tanffs  fixed  by  the  French  law  of  March  31,  1919.”— Translated  from 
Le  Temps,  Aprd  3,  1921;  cf.  March  27  and  April  1. 

iThe  Reparation  Commission  about  April  10,  1921,  made  the  following  rulings 
respecting  allowances: 

‘i.  Allowances  previous  to  December  31,  1918,  shaU  be  calculated  for  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  rate  applied  in  France  during  the  said  year; 
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(8)  Damage  caused  to  civilians  by  being  forced  by  Germany  or  Her 
allies  to  labor  without  just  remuneration. 

(9)  Damage  in  respect  of  aU  property  wherever  situated  belonging  to 
any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States  or  their  nationals,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  naval  and  military  works  or  materials,  which  has  been  carried  off, 
seized,  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  acts  of  Germany  or  her  allies  on  land, 
on  sea  or  from  the  air,  or  damage  directly  in  consequence  of  hostilities 
or  of  any  operations  of  war. 

(10)  Damage  in  the  form  of  levies,  fines  and  other  similar  exactions 
imposed  by  Germany  or  her  allies  upon  the  civilian  population. 

ANNEX  II 

1.  The  Commission  referred  to  in  Art.  233  shall  be  called  “The  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission”  and  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Commission.” 

2.  Delegates  to  this  Commission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.  Each  of  these  powers  will  appoint  one  Dele¬ 
gate  and  also  one  Assistant  Delegate,  who  will  take  his  place  in  case  of 
illness  or  necessary  absence,  but  at  other  times  will  only  have  the  right  to 
be  present  at  proceedings  without  taking  any  part  therein. 

On  no  occasion  shall  the  Delegates  of  more  than  five  of  the  above  powers 
have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  and  to 
record  their  votes.  The  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  shall  have  this  right  on  all  occasions.  The  Delegate  of 
Belgium  shall  have  this  right  on  all  occasions  other  than  those  referred  to 
below.  The  Delegate  of  Japan  shall  have  this  right  on  occasions  when 
questions  relating  to  damage  at  sea,  and  questions  arising  imder  Art.  260 
of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  in  which  Japanese  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  under  consideration.  The  Delegate  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 

“2.  Among  mobilized  persons,  or  persons  serving  with  the  forces,  in  the  sense  of 
Annex  I  (7),  are  included  the  colonial  troops  of  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers;  _  ,  t  /  \  •  i. 

“3.  The  average  scale  applied  in  France,  in  the  sense  of  Annex  I  (7),  is  to  be 
regarded  as  contractual  and  not  as  a  maximum; 

“4.  For  the  evaluation  of  the  sums  which  are  to  be  charged  to  Germany  under 
Annex  I  (7)  there  will  be  established  two  average  and  distinct  scales  of  allowances, 
one  calculated  on  the  allowances  to  families  granted  to  white  troops,  and  those 
assimilated  thereto,  and  the  other  calculated  on  the  allowances  granted  to  native 
troops  of  the  French  army;  and  these  scales  will  be  applied  respectively  to  the 
white  or  assimilated  troops  and  to  the  native  troops  of  all  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  * 

“5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  not  authorized  to  demand  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  allowances  granted  to  the  chiefs  of  native  tribes  under  Annex  I  (7) ; 

“6.  France  is  justified  to  include  in  the  lists  of  allowances  for  which  compensation 
is  demanded  of  Germany  under  Annex  I  (7)  the  allowances  which  have  been  made 
under  French  legislation  to  the  families  of  mobilized  functionaries,  if  these  function¬ 
aries  have  not  continued  to  receive  their  civil  pay  during  the  period  in  which  they 
have  been  mobilized.” 
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State  have  this  right  when  questions  relating  to  Austria,  Hungary 

or  Bulgaria  are  under  eonsideration.  _  ,  ,,  ,  .1  -1,4. 

Each  Government  represented  on  the  Commission  shall  have  the  rignt 
to  withdraw  therefrom  upon  twelve  months  notice  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  month  after  the  date  of 

the  original  notice.  .  ,  „  ,  •  j.  j 

3.  Such  of  the  other  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  may  be  mterested 

shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  Delegate  to  be  present  and  act  as  Assessor 
only  while  their  respective  claims  and  interests  are  under  exammation  or 
discussion,  but  without  the  right  to  vote.  .  a  •  4. 

4.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  recall  of  any  Delegate,  Assistant 
Delegate  or  Assessor,  a  successor  to  him  shall  be  nominated  as  soon  as 

5.  The  Commission  will  have  its  principal  permanent  Bureau  in  Paris 
and  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Paris  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  thereafter  will  meet  in  such 
place  or  places  and  at  such  time  as  it  may  deem  eonvenient  and  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  most  expeditious  discharge  of  its  duties. 

6.  At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission  shall  elect,  from  among  the 
Delegates  referred  to  above,  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  If  a  vacancy 
in  the  Chairmanship  or  Vice-Chairmanship  should  occur  during  the 
gnnna.l  period,  the  Commission  shall  proceed  to  a  new  election  for  the 
remainder  of  the  said  period. 

7.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appomt  all  necpsary  officers, 
agents  and  employees  who  may  be  required  for  the  execution  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  fix  their  remuneration;  to  constitute  committees,  whose 
members  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the  Commission,  and  to 
take  aU  executive  steps  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  duties; 
and  to  delegate  authority  and  discretion  to  officers,  agents  and  committees. 

8.  All  proceedings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  private,  urdess,  on  partic¬ 
ular  occasions,  the  Commission  shall  otherwise  determine  for  special 

reasons.  ^  ^ 

9.  The  Commission  shall  be  required,  if  the  German  Government  so 

desire,  to  hear,  within  a  period  which  it  will  fix  from  time  to  time,  evidence 
and  arguments  on  the  part  of  Germany  on  any  question  connected  with 
her  capacity  to  pay._  _  ■  •  n 

10.  The  Commission  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German 
Government  a  just  opportunity  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  take  any  part 
whatever  in  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
afford  a  similar  opportunity  to  the  allies  of  Germany,  when  it  shall  con¬ 
sider  that  their  interests  are  in  question. 

11.  The  Commission  shall  not  be  boimd  by  any  particular  code  or  rules 
of  law  or  by  any  particular  rule  of  evidence  or  of  procedure,  but  shall 
be  guided  by  justice,  equity  and  good  faith.  Its  decisions  must  follow 
the  same  principles  and  rules  in  all  cases  where  they  are  applicable.  It 
will  establish  rules  relating  to  methods  of  proof  of  claims.  It  may  act  on 
any  trustworthy  modes  of  computation. 
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12.  Th.e  Commission  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  and 
shall  exercise  all  the  functions  assigned  to  it,  by  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Commission  shall  in  general  have  wide  latitude  as  to  its  control 
and  handling  of  the  whole  reparation  problem  as  dealt  with  in  this  Part 
of  the  present  Treaty  and  shall  have  authority  to  interpret  its  provisions. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Commission  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  several  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  referred  to  in 
pars.  2  and  3  above  as  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  said  Governments 
respectively  for  receiving,  selling,  holding,  and  distributing  the  reparation 
payments  to  be  made  by  Germany  under  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty. 
The  Commission  must  comply  with  the  following  conditions  and  pro¬ 
visions; 

(a)  Whatever  part  of  the  full  amount  of  the  proved  claims  is  not  paid 
in  gold,  or  in  ships,  securities  and  commodities  or  otherwise,  Germany 
shall  be  required,  under  such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  deter¬ 
mine,  to  cover  by  way  of  guaranty  by  an  equivalent  issue  of  bonds,  obli¬ 
gations  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  constitute  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
said  part  of  the  debt.^ 

(b)  In  periodically  estimating  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  examine  the  German  system  of  taxation,  first,  to  the  end 
that  the  sums  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to  pay  shall 
become  a  charge  upon  all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or, 
discharge  of  any  domestic  loan,  and  secondly,  so  as  to  satisfy  itself  that, 
in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully  as  heavy  proportion¬ 
ately  as  that  of  any  of  the  powers  represented  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  continue  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  coimtries,  the  Commission  will 
as  provided  in  Art.  235  take  from  Germany  by  way  of  security  for  and 
acknowledgment  of  her  debt  a  first  instalment  of  gold  bearer  bonds  free 
of  all  taxes  and  charges  of  every  description  established  or  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  or  of  the  German  States, 
or  by  any  authority  subject  to  them;  these  bonds  will  be  delivered  on 
account  and  in  three  portions,  the  marks  gold  being  payable  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Art.  262  of  Part  IX  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty 

as  follows :  ,  , ,  ,  i  j 

(1)  To  be  issued  forthwith,  20,000,000,000  marks  gold  bearer  bonds, 
payable  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  without  interest.  There  shall  be 
specially  applied  toward  the  amortization  of  these  bonds  the  payments 
which  Germany  is  pledged  to  make  in  conformity  with  Art.  235,  after 
deduction  of  the  sums  used  for  the  reimbm-sement  of  expenses  of  the 
armies  of  occupation  and  for  payment  of  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials. 
Such  bonds  as  have  not  been  redeemed  by  May  1,  1921,  shall  then  be 
exchanged  for  new  bonds  of  the  same  type  as  those  provided  for  below 
(paragraph  12,  c,  (2)  ). 

(2)  To  be  issued  forthwith,  further  40,000,000,000  marks  gold  bearer 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  2)^%  per  annum  between  1921  and  1926,  and 

^See  amendment  of  May  5,  1921,  below. 
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thereafter  at  5%  per  annum  with  an  additional  1%  for  amortization 
beginning  in  1926  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  issue. 

(3)  To  be  delivered  forthwith  a  covering  undertaking  in  writing  to 
issue  when,  but  not  untU,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  Germany  can 
meet  such  interest  and  sinking  fund  obligations,  a  further  insta-lment  of 
40,000,000,000  marks  gold  5%  bearer  bonds,  the  time  and  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  dates  for  payment  of  interest,  the  naanner  of  applying  the  amorti¬ 
zation  fund,  and  all  other  questions  relating  to  the  issue,  management 
and  regulation  of  the  bond  issue  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time. 

Further  issues  by  way  of  acknowledgment  and  security  may  be  required 
as  the  Commission  subsequently  determines  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  bonds,  obligations  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
issued  by  Germany  by  way  of  security  for  or  acknowledgment  of  her 
reparation  debt  being  disposed  of  outright,  not  by  way  of  pledge,  to  per¬ 
sons  other  than  the  several  Governments  in  whose  favor  Germany’s 
original  reparation  indebtedness  was  created,  an  amoimt  of  such  reparation 
indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  be  extinguished  corresponding  to  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonds,  etc.,  so  disposed  of  outright,  and  the  obligation 
of  Germany  in  respect  of  such  bonds  shall  be  confined  to  her  liabilities  to 
the  holders  of  the  bonds,  as  expressed  upon  their  face. 

(e)  The  damage  for  repairing,  reconstructing  and  rebuilding  property 
in  the  invaded  and  devasted  districts,  including  reinstaUation  of  furniture, 
machinery  and  other  equipment,  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  cost 
at  the  dates  when  the  working  is  done. 

(/)  Decisions  of  the  Commission  relating  to  the  total  or  partial  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  capital  or  interest  of  any  verified  debt  of  Germany  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  its  reasons. 

13.  As  to  voting,  the  Commission  will  observe  the  following  rules: 

When  a  decision  of  the  Commission  is  taken,  the  votes  of  all  the  Dele¬ 
gates  entitled  to  vote,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  of  them,  of  their  Assistant 
Delegates,  shall  be  recorded.  Abstention  from  voting  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
vote  against  the  proposal  under  discussion.  Assessors  have  no  vote. 

On  the  following  questions  unanimity  is  necessary: 

(a)  Questions  involving  the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  or  the  cancellation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt  or 
obligations  of  Germany; 

(b)  Questions  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions  of  bonds  or 
other  obligations  to  be  issued  by  the  German  Government  and  of  fixing 
the  time  and  manner  for  selling,  negotiating  or  distributing  such 
bonds; 

(c)  Any  postponement,  total  or  partial,  beyond  the  end  of  1930,  of  the 
payment  of  instalments  falling  due  between  May  1,  1921,  and  the  end  of 
1926  inclusive; 

(d)  Any  postponement,  total  or  partial,  of  any  instalment  falling  due 
after  1926  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years; 

(e)  Questions  of  applying  in  any  particular  case  a  method  of  measuring 
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damages  difiPerent  from  that  which  has  been  previously  applied  in  a  similar 
case; 

(/)  Questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

All  other  questions  shall  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  a  majority. 

In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Delegates,  which  can 
not  be  solved  by  reference  to  their  Governments,  upon  the  question 
whether  a  given  case  is  one  which  requires  a  unanimous  vote  for  its  decision 
or  not,  such  difference  shall  be  referred  to  the  immediate  arbitration  of 
some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  their  Governments,  whose 
award  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  agree  to  accept.  _ 

[In  case  of  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Delegates  respecting  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  question 
may  be  submitted  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Delegates  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  designated  unanimously  by  all  the  Delegates, 
or,  failing  such  an  agreement,  named  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  shall  bind  all  interested  parties.^] 

14.  Decisions  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it,  shall  forthwith  become  binding  and  may  be  put  into  imme¬ 
diate  execution  without  further  proceedings. 

15.  The  Commission  wUl  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  m  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shah,  fix : 

(1)  A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power 
bonds  of  the  issues  mentioned  above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand 
of  the  power  concerned,  being  divisible  in  a  number  of  parts  not  exceeding 
five  5 

(2)  From  timo  to  time  certificates  stating  the  goods  delivered  by  Ger¬ 
many  on  account  of  her  reparation  debt  which  it  holds  for  the  account 

of  the  said  power.  _  n 

The  said  certificates  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement. 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  Commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent  value  must  be 

withdrawn.  ■  i. 

16.  Interest  shall  be  debited  to  Germany  as  from  May  1, 1921,  m  respect 

of  her  debt  as  determined  by  the  Commission,  after  aUowmg  for  sums 
already  covered  by  cash  payments  or  their  equivalent,  or  by  bonds  issura 
to  the  Commission,  or  under  Art.  243.  The  rate  of  mterest  shaU  be  5% 
unless  the  Commission  shall  determine  at  some  future  time  that  circum¬ 
stances  justify  a  variation  of  tliis  rate.  ^  ^ 

The  Commission,  in  fixing  on  May  1,  1921,  the  total  amount  of  the 
debt  of  Germany,  may  take  account  of  interest  due  on  sums  arising  out 
of  the  reparation  of  material  damage  as  from  November  11,  1918,  up  to 

May  1,  1921.  .  ,  j;  t  ur  +• 

17.  In  case  of  default  by  Germany  m  the  performance  of  any  obligation 

^Resolution  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  August  13,  1921;  translated  from 
Le  Temfs,  October  2,  1921,  page  4. 
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under  this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Commission  will  forthwith  give 
notice  of  such  default  to  each  of  the  interested  Powers  and  may  make 
such  recommendations  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of 
such  default  as  it  may  think  necessary. 

18.  The  measures  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  have 
the  right  to  take,  in  case  of  voluntary  default  by  Germany,  and  which 
Germany  agrees  not  to  regard  as  acts  of  war,  may  include  economic  and 
financial  prohibitions  and  reprisals  and  in  general  such  other  measures 
as  the  respective  Governments  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the 
circumstances. 

19.  Payments  required  to  be  made  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  on  account 
of  the  proved  claims  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  may  at  any 
time  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  in  the  form  of  chattels,  properties, 
commodities,  businesses,  rights,  concessions,  within  or  without  German 
territory,  ships,  bonds,  shares  or  securities  of  any  kind,  or  currencies  of 
Germany  or  other  States,  the  value  of  such  substitutes  for  gold  being  fixed 
at  a  fair  and  just  amount  by  the  Commission  itseh.^ 

20.  The  Commission,  in  feing  or  accepting  payment  in  specified  prop¬ 
erties  or  rights,  shall  have  due  regard  for  any  legal  or  equitable  interests 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  of  neutral  Powers  or  of  their 
nationals  therein. 

21.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  responsible,  except  to  the 
Government  appointing  him,  for  any  action  or  omission  as  such  member. 
No  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Governments  assumes  any  responsi¬ 
bility  in  respect  of  any  other  Government. 

22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  this  Annex  may  be 
amended  by  the  imanimous  decision  of  the  Governments  represented 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  Commission. 

23.  When  all  the  amounts  due  from  Germany  and  her  allies  under 
the  present  Treaty  or  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  and  all  sums  received,  or  their  equivalents,  shall  have  been 
distributed  to  the  Powers  interested,  the  Commission  shall  be  dissolved. 


Protocol  Modifying  Annex  II,  signed  at  London,  May  5,  19EP 

The  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have  agreed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan, 
being  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Reparation  Commission, 
unanimously  decide,  in  application  of  par.  22  of  Annex  11  to  Part  VIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  amend  as  follows  the  paragraphs  of  the 
said  Annex  hereafter  mentioned. 

This  decision  shall  be  notified  to  the  Powers  signatory  of  the  said  Treaty 
and  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

^See  amendment  of  May  5,  1921,  below. 

^Treaty  Series  1921,  No.  12.  Cmd.  1349. 
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Modifications  made  in  Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Paragraph  12  (a). 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  sub-par.  (c)  of  par.  12  of  Annex 
II  to  Part  VIII,  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  have  power  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest  from  2)^%  to  5%  for  the  period  from  the  1st  May, 
1921,  to  the  1st  May,  1926,  on  bonds  issued  or  to  be  issued  under  sub- 
par.  (1)  and  (2)  of  par.  12  (c),  and  to  provide  for  the  commencement  of 
the  sinking  fund  payments  on  such  bonds  as  from  the  1st  May,  1921, 
provided  that  any  additional  sums  required  for  such  increase  of  interest 
and  payment  of  sinking  fund  shall  be  compensated  by  the  reduction  below 
5%  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  debited  Under  par.  16  of  Annex  II  to 
Germany  as  from  the  1st  May,  1921,  in  respect  of  debt  not  covered  by 
bonds. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  caU  upon  Germany 
for  the  issue  of  new  bonds  beariag  5%  interest  and  1%  sinking  fund 
from  the  1st  May,  1921,  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  by  the  Reparation 
Commission  of  bonds  already  issued  under  par.  (c)  (1)  and  (2). 

Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  defer  from  the  1st  May 
to  the  1st  November,  1921,  the  date  of  commencement  of  interest  and  of 
sinking  fund  on  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  new  bonds  to  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  bonds  issued  under  par.  (c)  (1)  and  (2). 

Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  consolidate  with  the 
general  bond  issue  the  special  issue  of  bonds  in  respect  of  Belgian  debt 
provided  for  in  Art.  232  of  the  Treaty. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  divide  the  total  amount 
of  the  bonds  into  series  having  different  priorities  of  charge. 

(h)  Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  require  Germany 
to  assign  certain  revenues  and  assets  to  be  specified  to  the  service  of  the 
bonds  either  as  a  whole  or  as  to  separate  series. 

(c)  Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  require  such  assign¬ 
ment  of  specific  revenues  and  assets  to  be  specified  in  the  terms  of  the  bonds 
to  be  issued  under  par.  12  (c) ;  bonds  in  which  such  assignment  is  specified 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  par.  12  (6),  be  deemed  to 
remain  part  of  the  reparation  indebtedness  of  Germany,  even  though 
disposed  of  outright  to  persons  other  than  the  several  Governments  in 
whose  favor  Germany’s  original  reparation  indebtedness  was  created. 

(d)  Power  is  given  to  a  Committee  of  Guaranties,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  under  par.  7  of  Annex  II,  to  supervise  the 
application  of  the  assigned  revenues  and  to  prescribe  the  dates  and  mannCT 
of  payment  of  sums  due  for  the  service  of  the  bonds  or  other  payments  in 
respect  of  the  German  debt. 

The  revenues  to  be  assigned  by  the  German  Government  shall  be: 

(1)  The  proceeds  of  all  German  maritime  and  land  customs  and  duties 
and  in  particular  the  proceeds  of  aU  import  and  export  duties; 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  the  levy  of  25%  on  the  value  of  all  exports  from 
Germany,  except  those  e^orts  upon  which  a  levy  of  not  less  than  25%  is 
applied  under  the  legislation  of  any  Allied  Power; 
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(3)  The  proceeds  of  such  direct  or  indirect  taxes  or  any  other  funds  as 
may  be  proposed  by  the  German  Government  and  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Guaranties  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  the  funds  speci¬ 
fied  in  (1)  or  (2)  above. 

The  Committee  of  Guaranties  shall  not  be  authorized  to  interfere  in 
German  administration. 

(e)  Power  is  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  require  the  issue 
of  bonds  without  coupons  in  respect  of  any  part  of  the  debt  not  for  the 
time  being  covered  by  bonds  issued  in  accord  with  par.  12  (c)  as  amended. 
The  German  Government  shall  be  required  to  issue  coupons  in  respect  of 
such  bonds  as  from  such  subsequent  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  as  and  when  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that 
Germany  can  meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  obligations;  the  sinking  fund 
payments  shall  begin  at  the  same  date. 

Bonds  for  which  coupons  have  not  been  issued  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
debt  not  covered  by  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  debiting  interest  under  par. 
16  of  Annex  II  as  amended. 

Paragraph  19  (S). 

Germany  shall  on  demand  provide  such  material  and  labor  as  any  of 
the  Allied  Powers  may,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  require  toward  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  areas  of  that 
Power,  or  to  enable  any  Allied  Power  to  proceed  with  the  restoration  or 
development  of  its  industrial  or  economic  life.  The  value  of  such  material 
and  labor  shall  be  determined  by  a  valuer  appointed  by  Germany  and  a 
valuer  appointed  by  the  Power  concerned,  and  in  default  of  agreement  by  a 
referee  nominated  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Henri  Jaspar. 

Ar.  Briand. 

D.  Lloyd  George. 

C.  Sforza. 

Hayashi. 

ANNEX  ni 

1.  Germany  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  the  replacement,  ton  for  ton  (gross  tonnage)  and  class  for  class, 
of  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing  boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the 
war. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  German 
shipping  at  present  in  existence  is  much  less  than  that  lost  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  consequence  of  the  German  aggression,  the 
right  thus  recognized  will  be  enforced  on  German  ships  and  boats  under 
the  following  conditions: 

The  German  Government,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  so  as  to  bind 
all  other  persons  interested,  cede  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  the  property  in  all  the  German  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600 
tons  gross  and  upward;  in  one-half,  reckoned  in  tonnage,  of  the  ships  which 
are  between  1,000  tons  and  1,600  tons  gross;  in  one-quarter,  reckoned  in 
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tonnage,  of  the  steam  trawlers;  and  in  one-quarter,  reckoned  in  tonnage, 
of  the  other  fishing  boats. 

2.  The  German  Government  will,  within  two  months  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  deliver  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
all  the  ships  and  boats  mentioned  in  par.  1. 

3.  The  ships  and  boats  mentioned  in  par.  1  include  all  ships  and  boats 
which  (a)  fly,  or  may  be  entitled  to  fly,  the  German  merchant  flag;  or  (jb) 
are  owned  by  any  German  national,  company  or  corporation  or  by  any 
company  or  corporation  belonging  to  a  country  other  than  an  Allied  or 
Associated  country  and  under  the  control  or  direction  of  German  nationals; 
or  (c)  are  now  under  construction  (1)  in  Germany,  (2)  in  other  than  Allied 
or  Associated  countries  for  the  accoimt  of  any  German  national,  company 
or  corporation. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  documents  of  title  for  the  ships  and 
boats  to  be  handed  over  as  above  mentioned,  the  German  Government 
will: 

(a)  Deliver  to  the  Reparation  Commission  in  respect  of  each  vessel  a 
bill  of  sale  or  other  document  of  title  evidencing  the  transfer  to  the 
Commission  of  the  entire  property  in  the  vessel,  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
charges  and  liens  of  all  kinds,  as  the  Commission  may  require; 

(b)  Take  all  measures  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  for  insuring  that  the  ships  themselves  shall  be  placed  at  its 
disposal. 

5.  As  an  additional  part  of  reparation,  Germany  agrees  to  cause 
merchant  ships  to  be  built  in  German  yards  for  the  account  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  as  follows: 

(a)  Within  three  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Reparation  Commission  will  notify  to  the  German  Government  the 
amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down  in  German  shipyards  in  each  of  the 
two  years  next  succeeding  the  three  months  mentioned  above. 

(b)  Within  two  years  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Reparation  Commission  will  notify  to  the  German  Government  the 
amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down  in  each  of  the  three  years  following 
the  two  years  mentioned  above. 

(c)  The  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  down  in  each  year  shall  not  exceed 
200,000  tons,  gross  tonnage. 

(d)  The  specifications  of  the  ships  to  be  built,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  built  and  delivered,  the  price  per  ton  at  which  they 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  all  other 
questions  relating  to  the  accounting,  ordering,  building  and  delivery  of 
the  ships,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission, 

6.  Germany  undertakes  to  restore  in  kind  and  in  normal  condition  of 
upkeep  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  within  two  rnonths  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  procedure 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  any  boats  and  other 
movable  appliances  belonging  to  inland  navigation  which  since  August  1, 
1914,  have  by  any  means  whatever  come  into  her  possession  or  into  the 
possession  of  her  nationals,  and  which  can  be  identified. 
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With,  a  view  to  make  good  the  loss  in  inland  navigation  tonnage,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  which  has  been  incurred  during  the  war  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  which  can  not  be  made  good  by  means 
of  the  restitution  prescribed  above,  Germany  agrees  to  cede  to  the  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission  a  portion  of  the  German  river  fleet  up  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  loss  mentioned  above,  provided  that  such  cession  shall  not  exceed 
20%  of  the  river  fleet  as  it  existed  on  November  11,  1918. 

The  conditions  of  this  cession  shall  be  settled  by  the  arbitrators  referred 
to  in  Art.  339  of  Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  present 
Treaty,  who  are  charged  with  the  settlement  of  difficulties  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  river  tonnage  resulting  from  the  new  international 
regime  applicable  to  certain  river  systems  or  from  the  territorial  changes 
affecting  those  systems. 

7.  Germany  agrees  to  take  any  measures  that  may  be  indicated  to  her 
by  the  Reparation  Commission  for  obtaining  the  full  title  to  the  property 
in  all  ships  which  have  during  the  war  been  transferred,  or  are  in  process  of 
transfer,  to  neutral  flags,  without  the  consent  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments. 

8.  Germany  waives  all  claims  of  any  description  against  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  and  their  nationals  in  respect  of  the  deten¬ 
tion,  employment,  loss  or  damage  of  any  German  ships  or  boats,  exception 
being  made  of  payments  due  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  ships  in 
conformity  with  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  January  13,  1919,  and  subse¬ 
quent  Agreements. 

The  handing  over  of  the  ships  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  must 
be  continued  without  interruption  in  accordance  with  the  said  Agreement. 

9.  Germany  waives  all  claims  to  vessels  or  cargoes  sunk  by  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  naval  action  and  subsequently  salved,  in  which  any  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  Governments  or  their  nationals  may  have  any  interest 
either  as  owners,  charterers,  insurers  or  otherwise,  notwithstanding  any 
decree  of  condemnation  which  may  have  been  made  by  a  prize  court  of 
Germany  or  of  her  allies. 

ANNEX  IV 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  require,  and  Germany  under¬ 
takes,  that  in  part  satisfaction  of  her  obligations  expressed  in  the  present 
Part  she  will,  as  hereinafter  provided,  devote  her  economic  resources 
directly  to  the  physical  restoration  of  the  invaded  areas  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  to  the  extent  that  these  powers  may  determine. 

_  2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  may  flle  with  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  lists  showing: 

(o)  Animals,  machinery,  equipment,  tools  and  like  articles  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  character,  which  have  been  seized,  consumed  or  destroyed  by 
Germany  or  destroyed  in  direct  consequence  of  military  operations,  and 
which  such  Governments,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate  urgent 
needs,  desire  to  have  replaced  by  animals  and  articles  of  the  same  nature 
which  are  in  being  in  German  territory  at  the  date  of  the  coming  mto 
force  of  the  present  Treaty; 
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(6)  Reconstruction  materials  (stones,  bricks,  refractory  bricks,  tiles, 
wood,  window-glass,  steel,  lime,  cement,  etc.),  machinery,  heating  appara¬ 
tus,  furniture  and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character  which  the 
said  Governments  desire  to  have  produced  and  manufactured  in 
Germany  and  delivered  to  them  to  permit  of  the  restoration  of  the  in¬ 
vaded  areas. 

3.  The  lists  relating  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  2  (a)  above  shall  be 
filed  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  commg  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

The  lists  relating  to  the  articles  in  2  (b)  above  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
December  31,  1919. 

The  fists  shall  contain  all  such  details  as  are  customary  in  commercial 
contracts  dealing  with  the  subject  matter,  including  specifications,  dates 
of  delivery  (but  not  extending  over  more  than  four  years),  and  places  of 
delivery,  but  not  price  or  value,  which  shall  be  fixed  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Commission. 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  fists  with  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  amount  and  number  of  the  materials  and 
animals  mentioned  in  the  fists  provided  for  above  which  are  to  be  required 
of  Germany.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  matter  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  accotmt  such  domestic  requirements  of  Germany  as  it  deems 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  Germany’s  social  and  economic  life,  the 
prices  and  dates  at  which  similar  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the  Allied 
and  Associated  countries  as  compared  with  those  to  be  fixed  for  German 
articles,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  that  the  industrial  life  of  Germany  be  not  so  disorganized  as  to 
affect  adversely  the  ability  of  Germany  to  perform  the  other  acts  of  repara¬ 
tion  stipulated  for. 

Machinery,  equipment,  tools  and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character 
in  actual  industrial  use  are  not,  however,  to  be  demanded  of  Germany 
unless  there  is  no  free  stock  of  such  articles  respectively  which  is  not  in 
use  and  is  available,  and  then  not  in  excess  of  30%  of  the  quantity  of  such 
articles  in  use  in  any  one  establishment  or  undertaking. 

The  Commission  shall  give  representatives  of  the  German  Government 
an  opportimity  and  a  time  to  be  heard  as  to  their  capaeity  to  fiunish  the 
said  materials,  articles  and  animals. 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall  thereupon  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  be  communicated  to  the  German  Government  and  to 
the  several  interested  Allied  and  Associated  Governments. 

The  German  Government  undertakes  to  deliver  the  materials,  articles 
and  animals  as  specified  in  the  said  communication,  and  the  interested 
AUied  and  Associated  Governments  severally  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
provided  they  conform  to  the  specification  _  given,  or  are  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  unfit  to  be  utilized  in  the  work  of  repara- 

tion.  ,  M  j  xi. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  determine  the  value  to  be  attributed  to  the 

materials,  articles  and  animals  to  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing,  and  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  receiving  the  same  agrees 
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to  be  charged  with  such  value,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  treated 
as  a  payment  by  Germany  to  be  divided  in  accordance  with  Art.  237  of 
this  Part  of  the  present  Treaty. 

In  cases  where  the  right  to  require  physical  restoration  as  above  pro¬ 
vided  is  exercised,  the  Commission  shall  insure  that  the  amount  to  be 
credited  against  the  reparation  obligation  of  Germany  shall  be  the  fair 
value  of  work  done  or  materials  supplied  by  Germany,  and  that  the  claim 
made  by  the  interested  power  in  respect  of  the  damage  so  repaired  by 
physical  restoration  shall  be  discharged  to  the  extent  of  the  proportion 
which  the  damage  thus  repaired  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  damage  thus 
claimed  for. 

6.  As  an  immediate  advance  on  accoimt  of  the  animals  referred  to  in 
par.  2  (a)  above,  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  in  equal  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  in  the  three  months  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  following  quantities  of  live  stock: 

(J)  To  the  French  Government 
stallions  (3  to  7  years) ; 

fillies  and  mares  (18  months  to  7  years),  type:  Ardennais, 
Boulonnais  or  Belgian; 
bulls  (18  months  to  3  years) ; 
milch  cows  (2  to  6  years) ; 
rams; 
sheep; 
goats. 

(^)  To  the  Belgian  Government 

200  stallions  (3  to  7  years),  large  Belgian  type; 

5,000  mares  (3  to  7  years),  large  Belgian  type; 

5,000  fillies  (18  months  to  3  years),  large  Belgian  type; 

2,000  bulls  (18  months  to  3  years) ; 

50,000  milch  cows  (2  to  6  years) ; 

40,000  heifers; 

200  rams; 

20,000  sheep; 

15,000  sows. 

The  animals  delivered  shall  be  of  average  health  and  condition. 

To  the  extent  that  animals  so  delivered  can  not  be  identified  as  animals 
taken  away  or  seized,  the  value  of  such  animals  shall  be  credited  against 
the  reparation  obligations  of  Germany  in  accordance  with  par.  5  of  this 
Annex. 

7.  Without  waiting  for  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  referred  to  in 
par.  4  of  this  Annex  to  be  taken,  Germany  must  continue  the  delivery  to 
France  of  the  agricultural  material  referred  to  in  Art.  Ill  of  the  renewal 
dated  January  16,  1919,  of  the  Armistice. 
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ANNEX  V 

1.  Germany  accords  the  following  options  for  the  delivery  of  coal 
and  derivatives  of  coal  to  the  undermentioned  signatories  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

2.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France  seven  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year  for  ten  years.  In  addition,  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to 
France  annually  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  an  amount  of  coal 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  annual  production  before  the  war  of 
the  coal  mines  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the  same  area  during  the  years  m 
question:  such  delivery  not  to  exceed  20  million  tons  m  any  one  year  or 
the  first  five  years,  and  eight  million  tons  in  any  one  year  of  the  succeeding 
five  years. 

It‘  is  understood  that  due  diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  restoration 
of  the  destroyed  mines  in  the  Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

3.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Belgium  eight  million  tons  of 
coal  annually  for  ten  years. 

4.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Italy  up  to  the  following  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal: 

July  1919  to  June  1920  . 

“  1920  “  “  1921  . 

“  1921  “  “  1922  . 

“  1922  “  “  1923  . 

“  1923  “  “1924  . 

and  each  of  the  followmg  five  years 


4J4  million  tons 
6  “  “ 

73^  “  “ 

8  “  “ 

1 8^  “  “ 


At  least  two-thirds  of  the  actual  deliveries  to  be  land-borne. 

5.  Germany  fmther  undertaken  to  deliver  annually  to  Luxemburg, 
if  directed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  a  quantity  of  coal  equal  to  the 
prewar  fl.nnna.1  consumption  of  German  coal  in  Luxemburg. 

6.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  coal  delivered  under  these  options  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(a)  For  overland  delivery,  including  delivery  by  barge,  the  German 
pithead  price  to  German  nationals,  plus  the  freight  to  French,  Belgian, 
Italian  or  Luxemburg  frontiers,  provided  that  the  pithead  price  does 
not  exceed  the  pithead  price  of  British  coal  for  export.  In  the  case 
of  Belgian  bunker  coal,  the  price  shall  not  exceed  the  Dutch  bunker 

price.  .  ... 

Railroad  and  barge  tariffs  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  lowest  similar 

rates  paid  in  Germany.  .  ,  t  /-i 

(b)  For  sea  delivery,  the  German  export  price  f.  o.  b.  German  ports, 
or  the  British  export  price  f.  o.  b.  British  ports,  whichever  may  be  lower. 

7.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  interested  may  demand  the 
delivery,  in  place  of  coal,  of  metallurgical  coke  in  the  proportion  of  3  tons 

of  coke  to  4  tons  of  coal.  _  .  .  .v 

8.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France,  and  to  transport  to  tne 
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French  frontier  by  rail  or  by  water,  the  following  products,  during  each 
of  the  three  years  following  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Treaty: 


Benzol .  35,000  tons 

Coal  tar .  50,000  tons 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  30,000  tons 


All  or  part  of  the  coal  tar  may,  at  the  option  of  the  French  Government, 
be  replaced  by  corresponding  quantities  of  products  of  distillation,  such 
as  light  oils,  heavy  oils,  anthracene,  napthalene  or  pitch. 

9.  The  price  paid  for  coke  and  for  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  shall  be  the  same  as  the  price  paid  by  German  nationals 
under  the  same  conditions  of  shipment  to  the  French  frontier  or  to  the 
German  ports,  and  shall  be  subject  to  any  advantages  which  may  be 
accorded  similar  products  furnished  to  German  nationals. 

10.  The  foregoing  options  shall  be  exercised  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  which,  subject  to  the  specific  provisions 
hereof,  shall  have  power  to  determine  all  questions  relative  to  procedure 
and  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  products,  the  quantity  of  coke  which 
may  be  substituted  for  coal,  and  the  times  and  modes  of  delivery  and 
payment.  In  giving  notice  to  the  German  Government  of  the  foregoing 
options  the  Commission  shall  give  at  least  120  days’  notice  of  deliveries 
to  be  made  after  January  1,  1920,  and  at  least  30  days’  notice  of  deliveries 
to  be  made  between  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Treaty  and  January  1, 
1920.  Until  Germany  has  received  the  demands  referred  to  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  of  December  25,  1918  (Execution  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918)  remain  in  force.  The 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  German  Government  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  substitution  accorded  by  pars.  7  and  8  shall  be  such  as  the  Reparation 
Commission  may  consider  sufficient.  If  the  Commission  shall  determine 
that  the  full  exercise  of  the  foregoing  options  would  interfere  unduly  with 
the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  postpone  or  to  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settle  all  questions 
of  priority;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines  shall  receive 
priority  over  other  deliveries. 

ANKEX  VI 

1.  Germany  accords  to  the  Reparation  Commission  an  option  to  require 
as  part  of  reparation  the  delivery  by  Germany  of  such  quantities  and  kinds 
of  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  as  the  Commission  may  designate,  not 
exceeding  50%  of  the  total  stock  of  each  and  every  kind  of  dyestuff  and 
chemical  drug  in  Germany  or  under  German  control  at  the  date  of  the 
eoming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

This  option  shall  be  exercised  within  60  days  of  the  receipt  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  such  particulars  as  to  stocks  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
by  the  Commission. 

2.  Germany  further  accords  to  the  Reparation  Commission  an  option 
to  require  delivery  during  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
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force  of  the  present  treaty  until  January  1,  1920,  and  during  each  period 
of  six  months  thereafter  until  January  1,  1925,  of  any  specified  kind  of 
dyestuff  and  chemical  drug  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  25%  of  the 
German  production  of  such  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  during  the 
previous  six  months  period.  If  in  any  case  the  production  during  such 
previous  six  months  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  less  than 
normal,  the  amount  required  may  be  25%  of  the  normal  production. 

Such  option  shall  be  exercised  within  four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of 
such  particulars  as  to  production  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  by  the  Commission;  these  particulars  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
German  Government  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  each  six  months 
period. 

3.  For  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  delivered  under  par.  1,  the  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  having  regard  to  prewar  net  export 
prices  and  to  subsequent  increases  of  cost. 

For  dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  delivered  under  par.  2,  the  price  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Commission  having  regard  to  prewar  net  export  prices 
and  subsequent  variations  of  cost,  or  the  lowest  net  selling  price  of  similar 
dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  to  any  other  purchaser. 

4.  All  details,  including  mode  and  times  of  exercising  the  options, 

and  making  delivery,  and  all  other  questions  arising  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  German 
Government  will  furnish  to  the  Commission  aU  necessary  information 
and  other  assistance  which  it  may  require.  ,>  •  i  j 

5.  The  above  expression  “dyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  mcludes  aU 
synthetic  dyes  and  drugs  and  intermediate  or  other  products  used  in 
connection  with  dyeing,  so  far  as  they  are  manufactured  for  sale.  _  The 
present  arrangement  shall  also  apply  to  cinchona  bark  and  salts  of  qumme. 


ANNEX  VII 


Germany  renounces  on  her  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  her  nationals 
in  favor  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  rights,  titles 
or  privileges  of  whatever  nature  in  the  submarine  cables  set  out  below, 
or  in  any  portions  thereof : 

Emden-Vigo:  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  off  Vigo; 

Emden-Brest:  from  off  Cherbourg  to  Br^t; 

Emden-Teneriffe:  from  off  Dunkirk  to  off  Teneritte; 

Emden-Azores  (1):  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  Fayal; 

Emden-Azores  (2):  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  layal; 

Azores-New-York  (1) :  from  Fayal  to  New  York; 

Azores-New-York  (2) :  from  Fayal  to  the  longitude  of  Halifax,  Tene- 
riff e-Monrovia;  from  off  Teneriffe  to  off  Monrovia; 


Monrovia-Lome:  ^  :2°30'N.; 

from  about . j  long.  ;  7°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich; 

flat.  :2°20'N.; 

to  about . I  long.  :  5°  30'  W.  of  Greenwich; 
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and  from  about . 

to  Lome; 

Lome-Duala:  from  Lome  to  Duala; 

Monro via-Pernambuco :  from  off  Monrovia  to  off  Pernambuco; 

Constantinople-Constanza:  from  Constantinople  to  Constanza; 

Vap-Shanghai,  Yap-Guam,  and  Yap~Menado  (Celebes):  from  Yap 
Island  to  Shanghai,  from  Yap  Island  to  Guam  Island,  and  from 
Yap  Island  to  Menado. 

The  value  of  the  above  mentioned  cables  or  portions  thereof  in  so  far 
as  they  are  privately  owned,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  original  cost 
less  a  suitable  allowance  for  depreciation,  shall  be  credited  to  Germany 
in  the  reparation  accoimt. 

Section  II.  Special  Provisions 

Art.  245.  Within  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  the  German  Government  must  restore  to  the  French  Government 
the  trophies,  archives,  historical  souvenirs  or  works  of  art  carried  away 
from  France  by  the  German  authorities  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1870- 
1871  and  during  this  last  war,  in  accordance  with  a  list  which  will  be 
communicated  to  it  by  the  French  Government;  particularly  the  French 
flags  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1870-1871  and  all  the  political 
papers  taken  by  the  German  authorities  on  October  10,  1870,  at  the 
chateau  of  Cergay,  near  Brunoy  (Seine-et-Oise)  belonging  at  the  time  to 
Mr.  Rouher,  formerly  Minister  of  State.^ 

Art.  246.  Within  six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty,  Germany  will  restore  to  His  Majesty  the  Ring  of  the  Hedjaz 
the  original  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman,  which  was  removed  from  Medina 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  and  is  stated  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
ex-Emperor  William  II.^ , 

^This  article  has  been  executed,  with  the  exception  that  some  trophies  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  German  nationals. 

Eugene  Rouher  was  permanent  minister  of  state  under  Napoleon  III.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870  he  transferred  Napoleon’s  confidential  papers  from  the 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud,  as  well  as  important  documents  from  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to  his  chateau  at  Cergay  for  safety.  On  October  10, 
1870,  a  regiment  of  German  cavalry  took  possession  of  the  chateau.  A  heutenant 
came  upon  solmers  breaking  up  the  boxes  containing  these  papers  and  halted  them, 
the  regimental  commander  forwarding  all  the  material  to  Bismarck  at  Paris 
Among  the  papers  was  extensive  correspondence  between  Napoleon  III  and  the 
rulCTS  ot  Bavana,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse  and  other  German  states,  who  were  opposed 
to  Prussian  hegemony  and  antagonistic  to  the  organization  of  the  German  Empire 
as  eventually  organized.  Bismarck’s  frequent  and  successive  threats  to  publish 
the  correspondence,  which  was  apparently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  revolution 
in  those  states,  broke  down  their  opposition  to  entering  the  empire. 

^A  note  of  Baron  von  Lersner  to  M.  Clemenceau  dated  at  Paris,  January  21  1920 
says:  . 

“The  supposition  that  this  Koran  was  presented  to  the  ex-Emperor  of  Germany 


flat.  :3°48'N. 
I  long.  :  0°  00', 
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Within  the  same  period  Germany  will  hand  over  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  the  skull  of  the  Sultan  M’kwawa  which  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Protectorate  of  German  East  Africa  and  taken  to  Ger- 
manyd 

The  delivery  of  the  articles  above  referred  to  wiU  be  effected  in  such 
place  and  in  such  conditions  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Governments  to 
which  they  are  to  be  restored. 

Art.  247.  Germany  undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  University  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  within  three  months  after  a  request  made  by  it  and  transmitted 
through  the  mtervention  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  manuscripts, 
incunabula,  printed  books,  maps  and  objects  of  collection  corresponding 
in  number  and  value  to  those  destroyed  in  the  burning  by  Germany  of 
the  Library  of  Louvain.  All  details  regarding  such  replacement  will  be 
determiued  by  the  Reparation  Commission.^ 

Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Belgium,  through  the  Reparation 
Commission,  within  six  montlos  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  in  order  to  enable  Belgium  to  reconstitute  two  great  artistic  works: 

(1)  The  leaves  of  the  triptych  of  the  Mystic  Lamb  painted  by  the  Van 
Eyck  brothers,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  now  in  the 

Berlin  Museum;®  .  .  . 

(2)  The  leaves  of  the  triptych  of  the  Last  Supper,  painted  by  Dierick 


is  erroneous.  It  was,  moreover,  never  transferred  to  Germany  nor  into  German 

hands.”  j  .  , 

The  Koran  was  originally  made  up  of  scattered  fragments  collected  about  a  year 
after  the  Prophet’s  death  in  a.d.  632.  This  was  the  standard  text  in  the  caliphates 
of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar.  Their  successor,  Othman  ibn  Affan,  found  the  existing 
texts  unsatisfactory  and  summoned  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  who  had  been  Moharnmed  s 
secretary,  to  establish  a  text  which  should  be  the  sole  standard.  The  original  ot 
the  resulting  text  was  deposited  at  Medina,  and  is  referred  to  m  the  treaty.  _ 
iSultan  Okwawa,  or  M’kwawa,  was  chief  of  the  Wahihis,  German  East  Africa. 
This  tribe  under  several  sultans  from  1870-1898  gathered  to  itself  much  native 
support  and  was  continuously  hostile  to  the  Germans.  M  kwawa,  the  last  of  the 
warrior  line,  added  a  religious  superstition  to  his  prestige  by  preaching  that  he 
could  not  be  captured.  He  committed  suicide  m  1898  when  captere  was  inevitable. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  September  11,  1920,  the  British  are  satisfied 
the  demand  for  the  skull  can  not  be  granted.  When  Captein  von  Prmz  cornered 
M’kwawa  and  he  killed  himself,  a  sergeant,  one  Merkl,  to  obtain  the  reward  ottered, 
cut  off  M’kwawa’s  head  and  carried  it  to  the  nearest  German  fort,  where  it  was 
preserved  in  alcohol  against  the  time  when  it  could  be  t^en  to  the  colonial  capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  6,000  rupees.  One  night,  according  to  the 
German  account,  negro  warriors  broke  into  the  fort  and  stole  the 
sultan’s  head,  leaving  in  place  of  the  latter  the  freshly  severed  head  of  other 
negro.  The  theft  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  the  presence  of  the  substitu 
head  became  painfully  obvious  on  account  of  the  abstraction  of  the  alcohol.  1 
thieves  were  former  retainers  of  M’kwawa  who  buried  the  head  they  baf^ecovered 
with  the  sultan’s  body  in  his  family  vault.  Vouched  for  by  Sergeant  MerM, 
widow  of  Captain  von  Prinz  and  other  witnesses,  the  story  was  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  for  verification.  ,  tt  •  -i. 

^Much  of  the  material  referred  to  has  been  furnished  to  the  Umversi  y. 
^Delivered. 
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Bouts,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  two  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  and  two  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Munich.^ 

Part  IX.  Financial  Clauses 

Abt.  248.  Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Reparation  Commission 
may  approve,  a  first  charge  upon  all  the  assets  and  revenues  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  and  its  constituent  States  shall  be  the  cost  of  reparation  and 
all  other  costs  arising  under  the  present  treaty  or  any  treaties  or  agree¬ 
ments  supplementary  thereto  or  under  arrangements  concluded  between 
Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during  the  Armistice  or 
its  extensions. 

Up  to  May  1,  1921,  the  German  Government  shall  not  export  or  dispose 
of,  and  shall  forbid  the  export  or  disposal  of,  gold  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  acting  through  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission. 

Art.  249.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  German  Government  the  total 
cost  of  all  armies  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  occupied 
German  territory  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  armistice  of  No¬ 
vember  11,  1918,  including  the  keep  of  men  and  beasts,  lodging  and  billet¬ 
ing,  pay  and  allowances,  salaries  and  wages,  bedding,  heating,  lighting, 
clothing,  equipment,  harness  and  saddlery,  armament  and  rolling-stock, 
air  services,  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded,  veterinary  and  remount 
services,  transport  service  of  all  sorts  (such  as  by  rail,  sea  or  river,  motor 
lorries),  communications  and  correspondence,  and  in  general  the  cost  of 
all  administrative  or  technical  services  the  working  of  which  is  necessary 
for  the  training  of  troops  and  for  keeping  their  numbers  up  to  strength  and 
preservmg  their  military  efficiency. 

The  cost  of  such  liabilities  under  the  above  heads  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  purchases  or  requisitions  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
lu  A  *  territories  shall  be  paid  by  the  German  Government  to 

the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  marks  at  the  current  or  agreed 
rate  of  exchange.  All  other  of  the  above  costs  shall  be  paid  in  gold  marks 

confirms  the  surrender  of  all  material  handed 
OVCT  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  and  subsequent  Armistice  Agreements,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  title  of  the  Mlied  and  Associated  Powers  to  such  material. 

There  shall  be  credited  to  the  German  Government,  against  the  sums 
due  from  it  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  reparation,  the  value, 
as  assessed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  referred  to  in  Art.  233  of 
Part  VIII  (Reparation^)  of  the  present  treaty,  of  the  material  handed 
^  ^^‘^oj^fcice  with  Art.  VII  of  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918 
or  Art.  Ill  of  the  armistice  agreement  of  January  16, 1919,  as  well  as  of  any 
j  handed  over  m  accordance  with  the  armistice  of  November 
11,  1918,  and  of  subsequent  armistice  agreements,  for  which,  as  having 
non-mihtary  value,  credit  should  m  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  be  allowed  to  the  German  Government. 

^Delivered. 
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Property  belonging  to  tbe  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  or  their 
nationals  restored  or  surrendered  mider  the  Armistice  Agreements  in 
specie  shall  not  be  credited  to  the  German  Government. 

Art.  251.  The  priority  of  the  charges  established  by  Art.  248  shall, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  made  below,  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  as  defined  under  Art.  249 
during  the  armistice  and  its  extensions; 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  armies  of  occupation  as  defined  under  Art.  249 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty; 

(c)  The  cost  of  reparation  arising  out  of  the  present  treaty  or  any 
treaties  or  conventions  supplementary  thereto; 

(d)  The  cost  of  all  other  obligations  incumbent  on  Germany  under  the 
Armistice  conventions  or  under  this  treaty  or  any  treaties  or  conventions 
supplementary  thereto. 

The  payment  for  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  for  Germany 
and  such  other  payments  as  may  be  judged  by  the  Allied  and  A.ssociated 
Powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  in  respect 
of  reparation  wUl  have  priority  to  the  extent  and  upon  the  conditions  which 
have  been  or  may  be  determined  by  the  Governments  of  the  said  powers. 

Art.  252.  The  right  of  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
dispose  of  enemy  assets  and  property  within  its  jurisdiction  at  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  is  not  affected  by  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions.  . 

Art.  253.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  prejudice  m  any 
manner  charges  or  mortgages  lawfully  effected  in  favor  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  or  their  nationals  respectively,  before  the  date  at 
which  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  or  Asso¬ 
ciated  Power  concerned,  by  the  German  Empire  or  its  constituent  States, 
or  by  German  nationals,  on  assets  in  their  ownership  at  that  date. 

Art.  254.  The  powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  qualifications  made  in  Art.  255,  undertake  to  pay: 

(1)  A  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  German  Empire  as  it  stood  on  August  1, 
1914,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  average  for 
the  three  financial  years  1911,  1912,  1913,  of  such  revenues  of  the 
ceded  territory,  and  the  average  for  the  same  years  of  such  revenues 
of  the  whole  German  Empire  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  are  best  calculated  to  represent  the  relative  ability  of 
the  respective  territories  to  make  payment; 

(2)  A  portion  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  on  August  1,  1914,  of  the  German 

State  to  which  the  ceded  territory  belonged,  to  be  determined  m 
accordance  with  the  principle  stated  above.  .  „ 

Such  portions  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  method  of  discharging  the  obligation,  both  in  respect  of  capital 
and  of  interest,  so  assumed  shall  be  feed  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Such  method  may  take  the  form,  inter  alia,  of  the  assumption  by  the 
power  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded  of  Germany’s  liability  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  debt  held  by  her  nationals.  But  in  the  event  of  the  method  adopted 
involving  any  payments  to  the  German  Government,  such  payments 
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shall  be  transferred  to  the  Reparation  Commission  on  account  of  the 
sums  due  for  reparation  so  long  as  any  balance  in  respect  of  such  sums 
remains  unpaid. 

Art.  255.  (1)  As  an  exception  to  the  above  provision  and  inasmuch 

as  in  1871  Germany  refused  to  undertake  any  portion  of  the  burden  of  the 
French  debt,  France  shall  be,  in  respect  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  exempt  from 
any  payment  under  Art.  254. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Poland  that  portion  of  the  debt  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  is  attributable  to  the  measures  taken  by 
the  German  and  Prussian  Governments  for  the  German  colonization  of 
Poland  shall  be  excluded  from  the  apportionment  to  be  made  under  Art 
254. 


(3)  In  the  case  of  all  ceded  territories  other  than  Alsace-Lorraine, 
that  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  German  Empire  or  German  States  which* 
in  t^  opinion  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  represents  expenditure  by 
the  Governments  of  the  German  Empire  or  States  upon  the  Government 
properties  referred  to  in  Art.  256  shall  be  excluded  from  the  apportionment 
to  be  made  under  Art.  254. 

Art.  256.  Powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall  acquire 
all  property  and  possessions  situated  therein  belonging  to  the  German 
Empire  or  to  the  Germa,n  States,  and  the  value  of  such  acquisitions  shall  ’ 
be  faxed  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  paid  by  the  state  acquiring 
^e  territory  to  the  Reparation  Commission  for  the  credit  of  the  German 
vTOVcrilinciit  on  account  of  tliG  sums  due  for  reparation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  artiele  the  property  and  possessions  of  the 
German  Empire  and  States  shaU  be  deemed  to  include  aU  the  propertv 
of  the  CTown,  tho  Empire  or  the  States,  and  the  private  property  of  the 
tormer  tjerman  Emperor  and  other  royal  personages. 

•  ^  the  terms  on  which  Alsace-Lorraine  was  ceded  to  Germany 

m  1871,  r  ranee  snail  be  exempt  in  respect  thereof  from  making  any  pay- 
ment  or  credit  under  this  article  for  any  property  or  possessions  of  tL 
farerman  Empire  or  States  situated  therein. 

Belgium  also  shall  be  exempt  from  making  any  payment  or  any  credit 
under  this  article  for  any  property  or  possessions  of  the  German  Empire 
or  btates  situated  in  German  territory  ceded  to  Belgium  under  the  present 

Art.  257.  In  the  case  of  the  former  German  territories,  including 
colonies,  P^ot^^to^ates  or  dependencies,  administered  by  a  mandatory 
under  Art.  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  Treaty,  neither 

mand^ory  power  shall  be  charged  with  any  portion 
of  the  debt  of  the  German  Empire  or  States.  ^ 

All  property  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or 
wiffa  States  situated  in  such  territories  shall  be  transferred 

with  the  territories  to  the  mandatory  power  m  its  capacity  as  such  and 

no  pyment  shall  be  made  nor  any  credit  given  to  those  Governments  in 
consideration  of  this  transfer.  ciumeuis  m 

Germai^Fmnfa^°^''Vf  S'®  property  and  possessions  of  the 

German  Empire  and  of  the  German  States  shall  be  deemed  to  include  aU 
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the  property  of  the  crown,  the  Empire  or  the  States  and  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  former  German  Emperor  and  other  royal  personages. 

Art.  258.  Germany  renounces  all  rights  accorded  to  her  or  her  na¬ 
tionals  by  treaties,  conventions  or  agreements,  of  whatsoever  kind,  to 
representation  upon  or  participation  in  the  control  or  administration  of 
commissions,  state  banks,  agencies  or  other  financial  or  economic  organi¬ 
zations  of  an  international  character,  exercising  powers  of  control  or  admin¬ 
istration,  and  operating  in  any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States,  or  m 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  or  in  the  dependencies  of  these 
states,  or  in  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

Art.  259.  (1)  Germany  agrees  to  deliver  within  one  month  from  the 

date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  to  snch  anthority  as 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  may  designate,  the  snm  m 
eold  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Reichsbank  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  of  the  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Pnblic  Debt  as  security 
for  the  first  issue  of  Turkish  Government  currency  notes. 

(2)  Germany  recognizes  her  obligation  to  make  annnally  for  the  pCTiod 
of  12  years  the  payments  in  gold  for  which  provision  is  made  m  the  Gct- 
man  treasury  bonds  deposited  by  her  from,  time  to  time  in  the  name  oi  t  e 
Council  of  the  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  as  security 
for  the  second  and  subsequent  issues  of  Turkish  Government  currency 


(3)*  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver,  within  one  month  from  the  commg 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  to  snch  anthority  as  the  Principal  ^hied 
and  Associated  Powers  may  designate,  the  gold  deposit  constituted  m  the 
Reichsbank  or  elsewhere,  representing  the  residue  of  the  advance 
agreed  to  on  May  5,  1915,  by  the  Council  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Goyernment. 

(4')  Germany  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  any  title  that  she  may  have  to  the  sum  m_  gdd  and  silver  trans¬ 
mitted  bv  her  to  the  Turkish  ministry  of  finance  m  November,  1918,  m 
anticipation  of  the  payment  to  be  made  in  May,  1919,  for  the  service  of 

the  Turkish  internal  loan.  .  j 

(5)  Germany  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Prmcipal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  treaty,  any  sums  in  gold  transferred  as  pledge  or  as  coUateral 
security  to  the  German  Government  or  its  nationals  m  connection  with 
loans  made  by  them  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

(6)  Without  prejudice  to  Art.  292  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  of 
the  present  treaty,  Germany  confirms  the  renunciation  provided  for  in 
Art.  XV  of  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  of  any  benefit  disclosed 
by  the  treaties  of  Bukharest  and  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  by  the  treaties 

^^S'e^mSy^^idCTtokes  to  transfer,  either  to  Rumania  or  to  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  the  case  may  be,  all  monetary  instru¬ 
ments,  specie,  securities  and  negotiable  mstruments,  or  goods,  which  she 

has  received  under  the  aforesaid  treaties.  _  .  j  j  i; 

(7)  The  sums  of  money  and  all  securities,  mstruments  and  goods  of 
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whatsoever  nature,  to  be  delivered,  paid  and  transferred  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  those  powers. 

Art.  260.  Without  prejudice  to  the  renunciation  of  any  rights  by 
Germany  on  behalf  of  herself  or  of  her  nationals  in  the  other  provisions 
of  the  present  treaty,  the  Reparation  Commission  may  within  one  year 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  demand  that  the  German 
Government  become  possessed  of  any  rights  and  interests  of  German 
nationals  in  any  public  utility  undertaking  or  in  any  concession  operating 
in  Russia,  China,  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  or  in  the  pos¬ 
sessions  or  dependencies  of  these  states  or  in  any  territory  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Germany  or  her  allies,  to  be  ceded  by  Germany  or  her  allies  to  any 
power  or  to  be  administered  by  a  mandatory  imder  the  present  treaty, 
and  may  require  that  the  German  Government  transfer,  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  demand,  all  such  rights  and  interests  and  any  similar  rights 
and  interests  the  German  Government  may  itself  possess  to  the  Reparation 
Commission. 

Germany  shall  be  responsible  for  indemnifying  her  nationals  so  dis¬ 
possessed,  and  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  credit  Germany,  on 
account  of  sums  due  for  reparation,  with  such  sums  in  respect  of  the  value 
of  the  transferred  rights  and  interests  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  and  the  German  Government  shall,  within  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  communicate  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  all  such  rights  and  interests,  whether  already 
granted,  contingent  or  not  yet  exercised,  and  shall  renounce  on  behalf 
of  itself  and  its  nationals  in  favor  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all 
such  rights  and  interests  which  have  not  been  so  communicated. 

^  Art.  261.  Germany  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  any  claims  she  may  have  to  payment  or  repayment  by  the 
Governments  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  and,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  any  claims  which  may  arise,  now  or  hereafter,  from  the  fulfilment 
of  undertakings  made  by  Germany  during  the  war  to  those  Governments. 

Art.  262.  Any  monetary  obligation  due  by  Germany  arising  out  of 
the  present  treaty  and  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  marks  shall  be  payable 
at  the  option  of  the  creditors  in  pounds  sterling  payable  in  London;  gold 
dollars  of  the  United  States  of  America  payable  in  New  York;  gold  francs 
payable  in  Paris;  or  gold  lire  payable  in  Rome. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  gold  coins  mentioned  above  shall 
be  defined  as  bemg  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  as  enacted  by  law 
on  January  1,  1914. 

Art.  263.  Germany  gives  a  guaranty  to  the  Brazilian  Government 
that  all  sums  representing  the  sale  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp  and  Trieste,  which 
were  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Bleichroder  at  Berlin,  shall  be  reimbursed 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  or  rates  agreed  upon.  Germany  having 
prevented  the  transfer  of  the  sums  in  question  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
at  the  proper  time,  guarantees  also  that  the  reimbursement  shall  be  effected 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day  of  the  deposit. 


APPENDIX  II 

Schedule  oe  Payments  Prescribing  the  Time  and  Manner 
FOR  Securing  and  Discharging  the  Entire  Obligation 
OF  Germany  for  Reparation  under  Arts.  231,  232  and 
233  OF  THE  Treaty  of  Versailles 

The  Reparation  Commission  has,  in  accordance  with  Art.  233  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  fixed  the  time  and  manner  for  securing  and  discharg¬ 
ing  the  entire  obligation  of  Germany  for  reparation  under  Arts.  231,  232 
and  233  of  the  treaty  as  follows: 

This  determination  is  without  prejudice  to  the  duty  of  Germany  to 
make  restitution  under  Art.  238  or  to  other  obligations  under  the  treat^y. 

Article  I.  Germany  will  perform  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  this 
Schedule  her  obligations  to  pay  the  total  fixed  in  accordance  with  Arts. 
231,  232  and  233  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  Commission,  viz.,  132 

milliards  of  gold  marks  less: 

(а)  the  amount  already  paid  on  account  of  reparation; 

(б)  sums  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  credited  to  Germany  m 
respect  of  state  properties  in  ceded  territory,  etc.;  and 

(c)  any  sums  received  from  other  enemy  or  ex-enemy  powers  in  respect 
of  which  the  Commission  may  decide  that  credits  should  be  given  to 

Germany,  _  ,  ah- 

plus  the  amount  of  the  Belgian  debt  to  the  Allies,  .  ,  i  . 

the  amounts  of  these  deductions  and  addition  to  be  determmed  later 

by  the  Commission.  .  ,  y-,  ... 

Art.  II.  Germany  shall  create  and  deliver  to  the  Commission  m 

substitution  for  bonds  already  delivered  or  deliverable  under  paragraph 
12  (c)  of  Annex  H  of  Part  VHI  (Reparation)  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 

the  bonds  hereafter  described.  u 

(A)  Bonds  for  an  amount  of  12  milliards  gold  marks.  These  bonds 

pTiall  be  created  and  delivered  at  latest  on  July  1,  1921.  There  shal  e 
an  annual  payment  from  funds  to  be  provided  by  Germany  as  prescrib^ 
in  this  agreement  in  each  year  from  May  1,  1921,  equal  m  amount  to  6% 
of  the  nominal  value  of  the  issued  bonds,  out  of  which  there  shaU  be  paid 
interest  at  5%  per  annum,  payable  haK-yearly  on  the  bonds  outstanding 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance  to  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Lnds  by  annual  drawings  at  par.  These  bonds  are  heremafter  referred 

to  as  bonds  of  Scries  (A).  _ 

(B)  Bonds  for  a  further  amount  of  38  milliards  of  ^Id  marks.  Thes 

bonds  shaU  be  created  and  delivered  at  the  latest  on  November  1,  1  . 

There  «ka11  be  an  annual  payment  from  funds  to  be  provided  by  Germany 
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as  prescribed  in  this  agreement  in  each  year  from  November  1,  1921, 
equal  in  amount  to  6%  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  issued  bonds,  out  of 
which  there  shall  be  paid  interest  at  5%  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly 
on  the  bonds  outstanding  at  any  time,  and  the  balance  to  sinking  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  by  annual  drawings  at  par.  These  bonds 
are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  bonds  of  Series  (B). 

(C)  Bonds  for  82  milliards  of  gold  marks,  subject  to  such  subsequent 
adjustment  by  creation  or  cancellation  of  bonds  as  may  be  required  under 
Art.  1.  These  bonds  shall  be  created  and  delivered  to  the  Reparation 
Commission,  without  coupons  attached,  at  latest  on  November  1,  1921; 
they  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  as  and  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
payments  which  Germany  imdertakes  to  make  in  pursuance  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  such  bonds.  There  shah  be  an  annual  payment  from  funds  to  be 
provided  by  Germany  as  prescribed  in  this  agreement  in  each  year  from 
the  date  of  issue  by  the  Reparation  Commission  equal  in  amount  to  6% 
of  the  nominal  value  of  the  issued  bonds,  out  of  which  shall  be  paid  inter¬ 
est  at  5%  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  bonds  outstanding  at 
any  time,  and  the  balance  to  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds 
by  annual  drawings  at  par.  The  German  Government  sha.11  supply  to  the 
Commission  coupons  for  such  bonds  as  and  when  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  These  bonds  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  bonds  of  Series  (C). 

Art.  III.  The  bonds  provided  for  in  Art.  11  shall  be  signed  German 
Government  bearer  bonds,  in  such  form  and  in  such  denominations  as 
the  Reparation  Commission  shall  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  marketable,  and  shall  be  free  of  aU  German  taxes  and  charges  of 
every  description  present  or  future. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Arts.  248  and  251  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
these  bonds  shall  be  secured  on  the  whole  of  the  assets  and  revenues  of 
the  German  Empire  and  the  German  States,  and  in  particular  on  the 
specific  assets  and  revenues  specified  in  Art.  VII  of  the  agreement.  The 
service  of  the  bonds  of  Series  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  shall  be  a  first,  second,  and 
third  charge  respectively  on  the  said  assets  and  revenues  and  shall  be  met 
by  the  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany  under  this  Schedule. 

Art.  IV.  Germany  shall  pay  in  each  year  until  the  redemption  of 
the  bonds  provided  for  in  Art.  II  by  means  of  the  sinking  funds  attached 
thereto : 

(1)  A  sum  of  two  milliard  gold  marks. 

(2)  (a)  A  sum  equivalent  to  25%  of  the  value  of  her  exports  in  each 

period  of  twelve  months  starting  from  May  1,  1921,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  or 

(6)  alternatively  an  equivalent  amount  as  fixed  in  accordance  with  any 
other  mdex  proposed  by  Germany  and  accepted  by  the  Commission. 
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(3)  A  further  sum  equivalent  to  1%  of  the  value  of  her  exports  as  above 
defined  or  alternatively  an  equivalent  amount  fixed  as  provided  in  (6) 
above. 

Provided  always  that  when  Germany  shall  have  discharged  all  her 
obligations  under  this  Schedule,  other  than  her  liability  in  respect  of  out¬ 
standing  bonds,  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  in  each  year  imder  this  paragraph 
sball  be  reduced  to  the  amount  required  in  that  year  to  meet  the  interest 
and  sinking  fimd  on  the  bonds  then  outstanding. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Art.  V  the  payments  to  be  made  in  respect 
of  par.  (1)  above  shall  be  made  quarterly  before  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
i.  e.,  before  January  15,  April  15,  July  15,  and  October  15  each  year,  and 
the  payments  in  respect  of  pars.  (2)  and  (3)  above  shall  be  made  quarterly, 
November  15,  February  15,  May  15,  August  15,  and  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  exports  in  the  last  quarter  but  one  preceding  that  quarter, 
the  first  payment  to  be  made  November  15,  1921. 

Art.  V.  Germany  will  pay  within  25  days  from  this  notification, 
one  milliard  gold  marks  in  gold,  or  approved  foreign  bills,  or  in  drafts  at 
three  months  on  the  German  Treasury  indorsed  by  approved  German 
banks,  and  payable  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  any  other  place  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Eeparation  Commission.  These  payments  will  be  treated 
as  the  two  first  quarterly  instalments  of  the  payments  provided  for  in 
compliance  with  Art.  IV  (1). 

Art.  VI.  The  Commission  wlU  within  25  days  from  this  notification, 
in  accordance  with  par.  12  (d).  Annex  H,  of  the  treaty  as  amended,  estab¬ 
lish  the  special  subcommission  to  be  called  the  Committee  of  Guaranties. 
The  Committee  of  Guaranties  will  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Powers  now  represented  on  the  Eeparation  Commission,  including  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  America,  m  the  event  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  desiring  to  make  the  appointment. 

The  Committee  shall  co-opt  not  more  than  three  representatives  of 
nationals  of  other  powers  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission 
that  a  sufficient  portion  of  bonds  to  be  issued  under  this  agreement  is 
held  by  nationals  of  such  powers  to  justify  their  representation  on  the 

Committee  of  Guaranties.  -l  j 

Art.  Vn.  The  Committee  of  Guaranties  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  the  application  of  Arts.  241  and  248  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

It  shall  supervise  the  application  to  the  service  of  the  bonds  provided 
for  in  Art.  11  of  the  funds  assigned  as  secm-ity  for  the  payments  to  be  made 
by  Germany  under  Art.  IV.  The  funds  to  be  so  assigned  shall  be. 

(a)  The  proceeds  of  all  German  maritime  and  land  customs  and  duties, 
and  in  particular  the  proceeds  of  all  import  and  export  duties; 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  the  levy  of  25%  on  the  value  of  all  exports  from 
Germany,  except  those  exports  upon  which  a  levy  of  not  less  than  25% 
is  applied  under  the  legislation  referred  to  in  Art.  IX; 
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(c)  The  proceeds  of  such  direct  or  indirect  taxes  or  any  other  funds 
as  may  be  proposed  by  the  German  Government  and  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  Guaranties  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  the  funds 
specified  in  (a)  or  ih)  above. 

The  assigned  funds  shall  be  paid  to  accounts  to  be  opened  in  the  namn 
of  the  Committee  and  supervised  by  it,  in  gold  or  in  foreign  cmrency 
approved  by  the  Committee.  The  equivalent  of  the  25%  levy  referred 
to  in  par.  (6)  shall  be  paid  in  German  currency  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  exporter. 

The  German  Government  shall  notify  to  the  Committee  of  Guaranties 
any  proposed  action  which  may  tend  to  dimmish  the  proceeds  of  any  of 
the  assigned  funds,  and  shall,  if  the  Committee  demand  it,  substitute 
some  other  approved  funds. 

The  Committee  of  Guaranties  shall  be  charged  finther  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  the  examination  provided  for  in 
par.  12  (h)  of  Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  of 
verifying  on  behalf  of  the  said  Commission,  and  if  necessary  of  correcting, 
the  amount  declared  by  the  German  Government  as  the  value  of  German 
exports  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation  of  the  sum  payable  in  each  year 
under  Art.  IV  (2),  and  the  amoimts  of  the  funds  assigned  under  this 
article  to  the  service  of  the  bonds.  The  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

The  Committee  of  Guaranties  is  not  authorized  to  interfere  in  German 
administration. 

Art.  Vin.  Germany  shall  on  demand,  subject  to  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Commission,  provide  such  material  and  labor  as  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  may  require  toward  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  areas  of 
that  power,  or  to  enable  any  Allied  Power  to  proceed  with  the  restoration 
or  development  of  its  industrial  or  economic  life.  The  value  d  such 
material  and  labor  shall  be  determined  by  a  valuer  appointed  by  Germany 
and  a  valuer  appointed  by  the  power  concerned,  and  in  default  of  agree¬ 
ment  by  a  referee  nominated  by  the  Commission.  This  provision  as  to 
valuation  does  not  apply  to  deliveries  under  Annexes  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI 
to  Part  Vin  of  the  treaty. 

Art.  IX.  Germany  shall  take  every  necessary  measure  of  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  German  Repa¬ 
ration  (Recovery)  Act,  1921,  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  any 
similar  legislation  enacted  by  any  Allied  Power,  so  long  as  such  legislation 
remains  in  force.  Payments  effected  by  the  operation  of  such  legislation 
shall  be  credited  to  Germany  on  account  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by 
her  under  Art.  IV  (2).  The  equivalent  in  German  currency  shall  be  paid 
by  the  German  Government  to  the  exporter. 
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Art.  X.  Payment  for  all  services  rendered,  all  deliveries  in  kind,  and 
all  receipts  under  Art.  IX  shall  be  made  to  the  Reparation  Commission  by 
the  Allied  Power  receiving  the  same  in  cash  or  current  coupons  within  one 
month  of  the  receipt  thereof,  and  shall  be  credited  to  Germany  on  account 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  by  her  under  Art.  IV. 

Art.  XI.  The  sum  payable  under  Art.  IV  (3)  and  the  surplus  receipts 
by  the  Commission  under  Art.  IV  (1)  and  (2)  in  each  year,  not  required 
for  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  outstanding  that 
year,  shall  be  accumulated  and  applied  so  far  as  they  will  extend,  at  such 
times  as  the  Commission  may  think  fit,  by  the  Commission  in  paying 
simple  interest  not  exceeding  2j^%  per  annum  from  May  1,  1921,  to 
May  1,  1926,  and  thereafter  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5%  on  the  balance 
of  the  debt  not  covered  by  the  bonds  then  issued.  No  interest  thereupon 
shall  be  payable  otherwise. 

Art.  XII.  The  present  Schedule  does  not  modify  the  provisions 
securing  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  are  applicable  to 
the  stipulation  of  the  present  Schedule. 

May  5,  1921. 
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APPENDIX  III 

Accounting  Records  of  the  Commission 

As  this  publication  was  on  the  press  extracts  from  the  accounting 
records  of  the  Reparation  Commission  of  prime  importance  in 
connection  with  Chapter  III,  Payments  Made,  became  available. 
These  records  are  the  first  tables  of  serious  value  to  be  published 
by  the  commission,  and  provision  for  regular  reports  to  the  public 
will  henceforth  be  made  at  half-yearly  intervals,  as  of  April  30 
and  October  31.  The  records  now  available  are  printed  by  the 
British  Government  in  English  and  by  a  private  French  publisher 
in  French,  the  commission  having  no  facilities  to  print  reports. 

“It  is  desired  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
figures  .  .  .  are  still,  for  one  reason  or  another,  entirely  provi¬ 
sional,”  says  the  general  secretary  of  the  commission.^  Broadly 
speaking,  the  accounts  are  kept  in  two  main  series,  the  accounts 
with  Germany  and  those  with  creditor  states.  These  do  not  bal¬ 
ance  because,  first,  Germany  is  in  some  instances  credited  with  a 
larger  sum  by  the  commission  than  is  debited  by  the  creditor  state 
against  itself,  as  in  the  cases  of  shipping  and  the  Saar  Basin; 
and,  second,  because  the  distribution  of  receipts  by  the  creditors 
“Aas  not  in  all  respects  strictly  followed  the  treaty  scheme” 

The  commission’s  accounts  of  deliveries  and  payments  have 
been  kept  separately  for  three  periods.  The  first  is  the  pre-May 
1,  1921,  account,  covering  the  period  since  November  11,  1918. 
The  second,  which  somewhat  overlaps  the  receipts  of  the  first, 
is  the  account,  under  Art.  235  of  the  treaty,  which  is  closed  as  of 
April  30,  1921.  The  third  is  the  account  under  the  Schedule  of 
Payments  of  May  5,  1921,  and  of  army  costs.  For  technical  treaty 
reasons  these  three  accounts  can  not  properly  be  combined  into 
one  even  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  simplifying  the  situation 
to  date.  The  three  are  therefore  separately  set  forth,  being 
Tables  I,  III  and  IV  of  the  commission.  Together  they  show  net 
receipts  Jrom  Germany  of  12,030,225,000  gold  marks.  The 
accounts  follow; 


^  Cf.  Comments  at  pp.  37-39. 
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GREAT  VARIETY  OF  PAYMENTS 


GERMANY’S  DELIVERIES  AND  PAYMENTS  ON  PRE-MAY  1,  1921, 

ACCOUNT 

(The  most  important  provisional  figures  are  designated  by  *) 

(Expressed  in  thousands  of  gold  marks) 

Nature  of  deliveries  or  payments  Gold  marks 

A.  Receipts  in  Cash  on  German  Account 
Payment  by  French  Government  for: 

(а)  Germany’s  proportion  of  the  capital  (2,200  shares)  of 

State  Bank  of  Morocco  (Art.  145) .  643 

(5)  Telephone  account  prior  August,  1914  (Art.  248)  .  .  10 

Payment  by  Denmark  for: 

(o)  Property  acquired  in  Slesvig  (Art.  256) .  63,000 

(б)  Proportion  of  German  Imperial  and  State  Debts 

assumed  (Arts.  109-114,  254) .  2,000 

Money  retrieved  from  ships  sunk  at  Scapa  Flow  (Art.  248)  4 

Receipts  from  remitted  sales  of  converted  war  material 
(Art.  169): 

(a)  Up  to  April  30,  1921  .  17,595 

(6)  Since  May  1,  1921  .  25,545 

Proceeds  of  collections  in  Rhine  customs  zone  (Art.  248)  .  3,324 


Total  receipts  in  cash  .  112,121(000) 

B.  Deliveries  in  Kind 

Ships  (Annex  III) .  659,867* 

Rotterdam  docks  (Art.  357) .  325 

Livestock  (Annex  IV,  Par.  2a)  (head  (other  than  poultry) 

12,165) .  7,535 

Livestock  (Annex  IV,  Par.  6)  (head  (other  than  poultry) 

328,512) .  83,364 

Miscellaneous  deliveries  (Annex  PV,  Par.  2a) .  8,430 

Reconstruction  material  (Annex  IV,  Par.  26) .  1,068 

Coal,  coke  and  lignite  (Annex  V) : 

(а)  Taken  in  charge  by  Allies  at  posts  of  control 

(21,287,709  metric  tons) .  423,360* 

(б)  Delivered  to  Luxembm-g  (1,037,142  metric  tons)  .  .  17,525 

Byproducts  of  coal  (Annex  V) : 

Benzol  (7,511  tons)  .  2,606* 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (29,846  tons) .  5,408* 

Dyestuffs  (Annex  VI)  (14,887,146  kilograms) .  38,001 

Pharmaceutical  products  (Annex  VI)  (267,934  kilograms)  3,053 

Louvain  Library  (Art.  247) .  522 


Total  deliveries  in  kind .  1,251,064(000) 

C.  Armistice  Deliveries 

Total  armistice  deliveries  (Art.  250,  armistice  convention. 

Arts.  Ill  and  VIII,  and  armistice  convention,  16/1/19)  1,183,226(000)* 
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D.  Other  Liquid  Assets 

Submarine  cables  (Annex  VII) .  49,000* 

Total  other  liquid  assets .  49,000(000)* 

E.  State  Property  in  Ceded  Territories  {and  other  Capital  ItemsY 

Coal  miues  situated  in  Saar  Basin  (Arts.  45-50) .  400,000* 

German  school  in  French  concession  at  Shanghai  (Art.  134)  2,042* 

Property  in  British  concession  at  Shameen  (Art.  134)  .  .  .  538* 

Property  in  Kiau-Chow  (Art.  156) .  59,000 

Property  acquired  by  cessionary  states  (Art.  256) : 

(а)  Czecho-Slovakia .  5,640* 

(б)  Memel .  — 

(c)  Free  City  of  Danzig .  300,000* 

(d)  Poland  (1)  Ceded  area .  1,712,025* 

(2)  Plebiscite  area .  — 

Portion  of  German  Imperial  state  loans  assumed  by  ces¬ 
sionary  states  (Art.  254) : 

(a)  Belgium  in  respect  of  Moresnet,  Eupen  and  Mahnedy 

(Arts.  32-39)  635* 

(5)  By  Czecho-Slovakia  in  respect  of  Silesia  (Art.  86)  .  .  391* 

(c)  Memel  (Art.  99) .  — 

(d)  Free  City  of  Danzig  (Art.  108) .  5,514* 

(e)  Poland  in  respect  of  Posen,  Eastern  Prussia,  Allen- 

stein  and  Upper  Silesia  (Art.  92) ; 

(1)  Territory  in  ceded  area .  18,557* 

(2)  Territory  in  plebiscite  area .  — 


Total  state  properties  .  2,504,342(000)* 

Grand  Total  of  Parts  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  .  .  5,099,753(000) 

POSITION  UNDEK  ART.  235  AS  AT  APRIL  30,  1921 

(Brought  up  to  April  30,  1922) 

Gold  marks  Gold  marks 

{in  thousands)  {in  thousand^ 

A.  Estimated  value  of  deliveries  to  April  30,  1921  5,100,000 
Provisional  valuation  of  state  properties  not 

become  liquid  at  May  1,  1921  (E  of  previous 

table)  .  2,504,000 

Approximate  total  of  available  assets .  2,596,000 

B.  Additional  items  ranking  against  Art.  235: 

I.  Gold  deliveries  and  other 

payments  made  for  food 
and  raw  materials  (Ger¬ 
man  figure) .  3,834,746,000 

II.  Saar  coal  production  de¬ 
livered  to  order  of  France  ’Say  3,836,000 

prior,  to  date  of  actual 
cession  (German figure)  .  1,029,0001 

^Other  than  Slesvig  item,  accounted  for  in  A  above. 
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RECENT  PAYMENTS  TABULATED 


III.  Currency  furnished  to  armies  of  occupa¬ 
tion  up  to  April  30,  1921 . 

IV.  Goods  and  services  (including  billeting, 

use  of  barracks,  roadmaking,  etc.)  fur¬ 
nished  to  armies  of  occupation  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1920  (German  figure) . 

V.  Expenses  claimed  by  Germany  on  account 
of  various  interallied  commissions  to 
November  30,  1920  (German  figure)  .  . 


485,000 


600,000 

40,000  4,961,000 


C.  Aggregate  at  April  30,  1921  .  7,557,000(000) 

Note. — The  a,bove  aggregate  is  contingent  inter  alia  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
following  question,  viz.: 

Section  A. — Abandoned  Material;  Fixed  Railway  Material  and  Rolling  Stock; 
Prices  for  Coal  and  Cattle  Deliveries; 

Section  B. — Foodsti^s  and  Raw  Materials  Account;  Items  creditable  are  Costs 
of  Armies  (Billeting,  etc.).  Allowance  for  Expenses  of  Plebiscites 
and  Commissions. 

SUMMARY  OP  CREDITS  TO  GERMANY  FOR  CASH  PAYMENTS  AND 
DELIVERIES  IN  KIND  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  SCHEDULE  OF  PAY¬ 
MENTS  AND  ARMY  COSTS,  MAY  1,  1921-APRIL  30,  1922 

Nature  of  deliveries  or  ‘payments  Value  Total 

A.  Cash  and  Securities 

(а)  Art.  5  of  Schedule  of  Payments  .  .  1,000,000,000.00 

(б)  Variable  annuity  instalment  of 

November  15,  1921  .  13,014,991.51 

(c)  Cash  payments,  January-April,  1922  300,645,504.59 

Total  cash  payments . 

B.  Deliveries  in  Kind 

(1)  Proceeds  of  Reparation  Recovery  Act  (Art.  248)  .  .  . 

(2)  Miscellaneous  deliveries  under  Annex  II,  par.  19  .  .  . 

(3)  Ships— 376,533  tons  (Annex  HI) . 

(4)  Inland  Watercraft: 

(a)  Under  Annex  HI,  par.  6 

(67,588  tons) .  1,078,250.00 

(5)  Under  Art.  389 : 

Danube  (5,083  tons)  .  .  .  . 

Elbe  (unknown  h.p.)  .  .  .  6,408,940.00 

(c)  Under  Art.  357  (377  tons)  .  .  13,584,635.00 

Total . 

(5)  Livestock  (other  than  poultry) : 

(a)  Under  Annex  IV,  par.  2a 

(118,123  head) .  43,652,593.96 

(6)  Under  Annex  IV,  par.  6  (24,170 

bead) .  7,939,421.82 


1,313,660,496.10 

72,263,441.56 

44,193,285.01 

43,889,767.06 


21,071,825.00 


Total 


51,592,015.78 
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(6)  Miscellaneous  deliveries  imder  Annex 
IV,  par.  2: 

(o)  Reconstruction  material  under 

Annex  IV,  par.  2b .  7,930,142.14 

(&)  Miscellaneous  deliveries  under 

Annex  IV,  par.  2a .  13,171,573.70 

Total . 


(8)  Byproducts  of  coke; 

(a)  Benzol  (28,682  tons)  ....  6,657,451.17 

(b)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  (30,183 

tons) .  3,711,363.65 

(c)  Solvent  naphtha  (4,607  tons)  .  993,458.83 

(d)  Coal  tar  and  byproducts  (3,810 

tons) .  328,180.54 

Total . 


(9)  Dyestuffs  (Annex  VI)  (3,649,026  kilograms) . 

(10)  Pharmaceutical  products  (Annex  VI)  (392,269  kilo¬ 

grams)  . 

(11)  Louvain  Library  (Art.  247) . 

Total  deliveries  in  kind  under  the  treaty . 

C.  Armistice  deliveries  in  kind . 

Grand  Total . 


21,101,715.84 

275,398,643.36 


11,690,454.19 

10,006,781.65 

8,451,211.88 

816,276.01 

560,475,417.34 

3,678.815.81 

1,877,814,749.25 


Turning  to  the  distribution  of  the  amounts  paid,  it  is  stated  that 
“the  first  charge  on  Germany’s  payment”  from  January  10,  1920, 
to  April  30,  1921,  “was  the  cost  of  occupation  as  from  the  armis¬ 
tice.  .  .  .  The  sums  actually  received  from  Germany  and  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  costs  of  occupation  were  barely  sufficient  to  meet  this 
first  charge.”  This  statement  refers  to  the  liquid  assets  which  are 
shown  in  distribution  account  in  the  next  table  below.  There  were 
payments  made,  particularly  by  means  of  transferred  territories, 
which  had  to  be  regarded  as  capital  accounts.  The  summary  of 
these  as  distributed  is  in  the  second  tabulation  below.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  Art.  235  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  controlled  for  the 
period  up  to  May  1,  1921. 

The  second  period  began  on  May  1,  1921,  and  was  controlled 
by  the  Schedule  of  Payments  up  to  December  14,  when  Germany 
requested  a  partial  postponement  of  payments  under  it.  The 
third  table  shows  the  distribution  of  assets  received  since  May  1, 
1921.  A  clqser  view  of  the  cash  payments  and  dehveries  in  kind 
credited  during  the  moratorium  period  is  provided  in  the  fourth 
table.  The  total  distribution  shown,  other  than  dehvery  in  kind, 
is  7,082,503,000  gold  marks. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  ASSETS  RECEIVED  ON  PRE-MAY  1,  1921,  ACCOUNT  BETWEEN  NOVEMBER  11,  1918, 
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AEMIES  or  OCCUPATION 


» 


1. 


2. 


PAYMENTS  AND  DELIVERIES  CREDITED  UNDER 
MORATORIUM  TO  APRIL  30,  1922 

Cash  Payments 

(а)  Sums  paid  prior  to  March  21, 1922,  date  of  notification  of 

partial  moratorium . 

(б)  Sums  paid  subsequently  to  March  21  and  before  May 

1,  1922  . 

(e)  Other  Credits: 

Sale  of  Deliveries  in  Kind  November  1,  1921,  to  April 
20,  1922,  treated  as  Cash: 

Coal .  10,738,828.10 

Dyestuffs .  816,515.55 


PARTIAL 


Gold  marks 

282,454,540.19 

18,190,964.40 


11,600,343.65 


Total  cash  payments  to  April  30,  1922 


312,245,848.24 


Deliveries  in  Kind 


Deliveries  in  Kind  on  Reparation  Account  January  1,  1922, 
to  April  30,  1922  (including  Reparation  Recovery  Act  Re¬ 
ceipts). 


Delivered  to 

January,  1922  .  . 
February  .... 

March . 

April . 


France 

16,297,294.24 

10,402,072.32 

16,159,509.55 

19,109,462.98 


The  other 
Allied  powers 

32,067,864.95 

19,069,905.12 

33,613,535.92 

50,250,952.76 


Total  Deliveries  in  Kind 
to  April  30,  1922  . 


61,968,339.09  135,002,258.75 


196,970,597.84 


Grand  total . 

Balance  due  in  Kind  . 
Balance  due  in  Cash  . 


509,216,446.08 

1,253,029,402.16 

407,754,151.76 


Total  Obligation  . 


2,170,000,000.00 


COSTS  OF  ARMIES  OF  OCCUPATION 
(Expressed  in  thousands  of  gold  marks) 


Names  of  powers 

At  April  30,  1921 

Great  Britain . 

France . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Total  at  April  30,  1921  .  .  .  . 


Gross  cost 

Paper  marks 
Receipts 

Net  cost 

991,097 

89,638 

901,459 

1,275,588 

232,839 

1,042,749 

10,052 

— 

10,052 

194,599 

16,955 

177,644 

2,471,336 

339,432 

2,131,904 
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May,  June,  July,  1921 

Great  Britain . 

7,966 

1,726 

6,240 

France . 

95,814 

28,720 

67,094 

Belgimn . 

12,888 

1,039 

11,849 

Total . 

116,668 

31,485 

85,183 

August,  September,  and  October,  1921 

Great  Britain . 

5,045 

4,327 

718 

France . 

48,679 

5,698 

42,981 

Belgium . 

9,585 

937 

8,648 

Total . 

63,309 

10,962 

52,347 

November,  December,  1921,  and  January, 

1922 

Great  Britain . 

5,402 

2,925 

2,477 

France . 

38,297 

13,570 

24,727 

Belgium . 

9,234 

1,621 

7,613 

Total . 

52,933 

18,116 

34,817 

February,  March,  and  April,  1922 

Great  Britain . 

5,593 

4,241 

1,352 

France  . . 

41,682 

12,324 

29,358 

Belgium . 

9,431 

1,897 

7,534 

Total . 

56,706 

18,462 

38,244 

Total  May  1,  1921,  April  30,  1922  ... 

289,616 

79,025 

210,591 

Note. — ^The  net  cost  of  the  U.  S.  Army  of  Occupation  was  at  April  30,  1921, 
1,010,614,000  gold  marks.  For  the  subsequent  periods  of  three  months,  as  shown 
above,  18,376,000  gold  marks,  19,221,000  gold  marks,  11,515,000  gold  marks, 
7,048,000  gold  marks. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

International  Labour  Office 


The  international  labour  office  has  appointed  World 

Peace  Foundation  American  agent  for  the  sale  of  its  official  publications. 
The  International  Labour  Office  was  established  in  1920,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Part  XIII  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Office  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Governing  Body  consisting  of  24  members,  12  of  whom  represent 
governments,  six  employers,  and  six  workers.  Its  functions  include  the  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  inter¬ 
national  adjustment  of  conditions  of  industrial  life  and  labor.  It  is  also 
required  by  the  treaty  to  publish  a  periodical  deahng  with  problems  of  industry 
and  emplo3unent  of  international  interest. 

The  present  catalogue  gives  hsts  of  publications  available  on  December  1, 
1922,  with  prices  and  information  as  to  contents.  The  catalogue  will  be 
frequently  revised,  and  wiU  be  sent  regularly  to  those  desiring  to  receive  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  made  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
various  series  of  publications  issued.  Unless  otherwise  requested  subscrip¬ 
tions  wffi  date  from  the  first  of  the  current  month.  An  inclusive  rate  covering 
all  publications  issued,  with  the  exception  of  the  Special  Reports,  has  been 
feed  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  considerable  advantage  to  those  who  pay  the 
inclusive  subscription. 

The  Special  Reports  are  sold  separately.  Single  copies  of  any  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Office  may  be  bought  separately. 

The  annual  rates  of  subscription,  inclusive  of  postage,  for  the  United  States 
are  as  follows : 


ANNUAL  RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Annual 

Subscription 


Publication  Postpaid 

*1.  International  Labour  Review .  $5.00 

II.  Official  Bulletin .  5.00 

*111.  Industrial  and  Labour  Information .  5.00 

Russian  Supplement — $2.50  yearly  if  ordered  separately 

IV.  Legislative  Series .  5.00 

V.  Special  Reports . 

VI.  Studies  and  Reports .  4.00 

VII.  International  Labour  Directory .  2.50 

VIII.  Documents  of  the  Annual  Conference . 15.00 

Inclusive  Subscription  (not  including  Special  Reports) _  40.00 


*The  rate  for  a  combined  subscription  to  International  Labour  Review  and  Industrial 
and  Labour  Information  is  S8. 

Address  all  orders  to 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 

40  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  OFFICE 


I.  International  Laboiir  Review.  (Monthly). 

The  International  Labour  Review  treats  of  all  phases  of  labor,  and  of  industry 
so  far  as  it  concerns  labor.  Articles  contributed  by  well-known  publicists, 
economists,  employers,  and  employees  constitute  a  special  feature.  _  The 
body  of  the  Review  is  made  up  of  text  and  statistical  tables  prepared  in  the 
International  Labour  Office  dealing  with  prices,  cost  of  living,  unemployment, 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  industrial  hygiene  and  accidents,  activities  of 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations,  migration,  co-operation,  education 
in  relation  to  employment,  agricultural  problems,  and  aU  other  subjects 
connected  vrith  labor  in  the  broadest  sense.  Official  publications  on  labor 
are  noted  and  the  more  important  are  summarized.  A  bibliography  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  all  lan^ages  appears  each  month.  The  Review  has  appeared  since 
January,  1921,  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  table  of  contents  is  also  issued  separately. 

Price  per  number:  60  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

n.  Official  Bulletin.  (Weekly). 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Office.  It  contains  the  texts  of 
official  documents,  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Govermng  Body  and  the  various 
International  Commissions  (on  unemployment,  emigration,  etc.),  as  well  as 
general  information  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Office. 
It  also  contains  particxdars  with  regard  to  the  action  taken  by  the  different 
nations.  Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  to  give  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Annual  Conference.  The  Bulletin  has  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  in  English  and  French  since  September  8,  1920,  and  also  in  German 
since  October  20,  1920. 

Price  per  number:  15  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

ni.  Industrial  and  Labour  Information.  (Weekly). 

Industrial  and  Labour  Information  (formerly  Daily  Intelligence)  contains 
brief  notes  on  important  current  events. 

Price  per  munber:  15  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $5.00 

Russian  Supplement  to  Industeial  and  Labotje  Infoemation 

This  supplement  is  issued  fortnightly,  and  is  devoted  to  general  information 
concerning  labor  conditions,  transport,  food  supply,  finance  and  general 
economic  conditions  in  Russia.  It  consists  of  translations  and  summaries, 
from  the  Russian  papers  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Laboin-  Office, 
and  of  reports  of  relief  organizations  and  other  similar  bodies. 

This  supplement  is  sent  free  to  subscribers  to  Industrial  and  Labour  Informa- 

tiOTl. 

Price  per  number:  10  cents.  Annual  subscription .  $2.50 

IV.  Legislative  Series. 

This  Series  contains  reprints  and  translations  of  the  texts  of  laws^  decrees, 
orders,  and  regulations  affecting  labor  issued  in  the  different  countries  of  the 


world.  Ttie  Series,  which  is  published  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
constitutes  a  continuation  in  a  new  form  of  the  series  published  by  the  old 
International  Laboiir  Office  at  Basle. 

A  chronological  and  subject  index  and  a  separate  title  page  is  issued  with 
each  year’s  series. 

The_  price  of  each  number  varies  with  the  number  of  pages.  A  separate 
list  is  issued  giving  fuU  particulars  of  this  Series. 

Annual  subscription .  S5 . 00 

V.  Special  Reports. 

The  results  of  important  special  studies  or  researches  carried  out  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  similar  studies  made  outside  the  Office,  if 
deemed  of  sufficient  value,  are  published  as  Special  Reports. 

The  Special  Reports  are  sold  separately. 

Labour  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia .  $1.50 

The  Admission  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  International  Labour 

Organisation . ,10 

International  Seamen’s  Code.  Commimication  adffiessed  to  the 

Governments  by  the  International  Labour  Office . 50 

Production  and  Labour  in  the  Mining  Industry  of  the  Ruhr  from  iois 

to  1920 . 50 

Enquiry  Concerning  the  Application  of  the  Eight-hour  Act  in  the 

French  Mercantile  Marine .  .75 

Trade  Union  Conditions  in  Hungary .  .75 

The  Eight-hour  Day  Act  and  its  application  to  Agriculture  in 
Czechoslovakia .  .50 

VI.  Studies  and  Reports. 

This  series  comprises:  (a)  Short  reports  and  articles  on  subjects  directly 
concerning  labor;  (b)  The  results  of  researches  carried  out  by  the  International 
Labour  OfficG^  (c)  Studies  prepared  outside  the  Office.  They  are  classified 
according  to  subject. 


Series  A.  (Indestbial  Relations.) 

1.  The  Agreement  between  the  Spanish  Workers’  Organisations.  [25  Sept. 

1920.] 

2.  The  Dispute- in  the  Metal  Industry  in  Italy:  Trade  Union  Control  of 

Industry,  1st  part.  [25  Sept.  1920.] 

3.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  1920.  [4  Oct. 
1920.] 

International  Congress  of  Workers  in  the  Food  and  Drink  Trades 
[11  Oct.  1920.] 

The  British  Government  and  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 
Conference  between  Sir  Robert  Horne  and  the  Miners’  Federation 
[11  Oct.  1920.] 

Congress  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  International.  [14  Oct  1920  ] 

7.  The  Miners’  fcternational  Congress.  [19  Oct.  1920.] 

8.  The  International  Labour  Organisation:  A  Comparison.  [21  Oct.  1920.] 
The  International  Congress  of  Metal  Workers.  [22  Oct.  1920.] 

Tl^  British  Government  and  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  — 

'The  Conference  between  the  Government  and  the  Triple  Industrial 
Affiance.  [26  Oct.  1920.] 


4. 


6 


9 

10. 


I 


11.  The  Dispute  in  the  Metal  Industry  in  Italy:  Trade  Union  Control  in 

Industry,  2nd  part.  [5  Nov.  1920.] 

12.  The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Bookbinders.  [26  Nov.  1920.] 

13.  The  Miners’  Strike  in  Great  Britain.  [14  Dec.  1920.] 

14.  The  15th  Congress  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  (Confederation 

Generale  du  Travail).  [23  Dec.  1920.] 

15.  The  International  Congress  of  General  Factory  Workers.  [24  Jan.  1921.] 

16.  Tendencies  of  European  Labour  Legislation  since  the  War.  [11  Feb.  1921.] 

17.  The  Growth  of  Trade  Unionism  during  the  Ten  Years  1910-1919. 

[16  Feb.  1921.] 

18.  First  Special  International  Trade  Union  Congress,  London,  November 

22-27,  1920.  [15  Mar.  1921.] 

19.  The  Minimum  ftogramme  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  of 

France.  [18  Mar.  1921.] 

20.  International  RaUwaymen’s  Congress,  London,  November  29-30th,  1920. 

[11  Apr.  1921.] 

21.  The  Programme  and  Organisation  of  the  Christian  Trade  Unions  of 

Germany  (Congress  at  Essen,  20-24  November  1920).  [3  May  1921.] 

22.  The  International  Congress  of  Transport  Workers  (Geneva,  18-22  April 

1921).  [13  Aug.  1921.] 

23.  Ninth  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Hatmakers.  [16  Aug. 

1921.] 

24.  The  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Metal  Workers  (Lucerne,  8  August 

1921).  [18  Oct.  1921.] 


Series  B.  (Economic  Conditions.) 

1.  Coal  Production  in  the  Ruhr  district.  Inquiry  by  the  International 

Labour  Office,  end  of  May  1920.  [1  Sept.  1920.]  _  _ 

2.  Papers  relating  to  Schemes  of  International  Organisation  for  the  Distribu¬ 

tion  of  Raw  Materials  and  Food  Stuffs.  [5  Oct.  1920.]  u 

3.  Conditions  of  Labour  and  Production  in  the  Upper  Silesian  Coalfield. 

[10  Dec.  1920  ] 

4.  The  Sociahsation  of  Coal  Mines  in  Germany.  _  [25  Jan.  1921.] 

5.  The  Essen  Memorandum  on  the  Socialisation  of  the  Coal  Mines  m 

Germany.  [28  Jan.  1921.] 

6.  Works  Councils  in  Germany.  [29  Jan.  1921.] 

7.  The  Bill  to  Establish  Workera’  Control  in  Italy.  [28  Feb.  1921.] 

8.  A  demand  for  Workers’  Control  in  Industry  in  France.^  [31  Mar.  1921.] 

9.  The  Reform  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Labour  (Consigfio  Superiore  del 

Lavoro)  in  Italy.  Towards  a  Technical  Parliament  of  Labour.  [14  Apr- 

10.  Profit  sharing  and  Labour  co-partnership.  Proposal  of  the  Italian  Cathohc 

Party.  [16  June  1921.]  .  ^  ■  t,  ■  an  ah 

11.  Organisation  of  Industry  and  Labour  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia .  $U.4U 

Series  C.  (Employment  and  Unemployment.) 

1.  British  Legislation  on  Unemployment  Insurance.  [26  Oct.  1920.] 

2.  Government  Action  in  dealing  with  Unemployment  in  Italy.  [27  Oct. 

1920.] 

3.  The  Bulgarian  Law  on  Compulsory  Labour.  [4  Nov.  1920.] 

4.  The  Actidn  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  dealing  with  Unemployment. 

[13  Nov.  1920.]  j 

5.  The  Organisation  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Ex¬ 

changes  in  France.  [21  Feb.  1921.] 


6.  Statistics  of  Unemploymeiit  in  various  countries,  1910  to  1922.. .  $0.20 

7.  Methods  of  Compiling  Statistics  of  Unemployment.  Replies  of 

the  Governments .  .40 


Series  D.  (Wages  and  Hours.) 


1.  Staff  Regulations  on  the  French  Railways.  [4  Sept.  1920.] 

2.  Wage  Changes  in  Various  Countries,  1914-1921 .  .40 

3.  Application  of  the  Three-Shift  System  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indus¬ 

try .  .50 


Series  E.  (Workmen’s  Compensation,  etc.) 

1.  Compensation  for  War  Disablement  in  France — ^Act  of  31  March  1919. 

[28  Feb.  1921.] 

2.  The  Compulsory  Employment  of  Disabled  Men.  [25  Apr.  1921.] 

3.  Compensation  for  War  Disabihties  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and 

Czechoslovakia.  [Sept.  1921.] 

4.  Compensation  for  War  Disabihties  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States.  [30  Dec.  1921.] 

Series  F.  (Industrial  Hygiene,  Accidents.) 

1.  Cancer  of  the  Bladder  among  Workers  in  Aniline  Factories.  [23  Feb. 

1921.] 

2.  Memorandum  on  Industrial  Lead  Poisoning.  (Issued  by  the  Home 

Office,  London.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  January  1921.  Price  3d. net). 
French  translation.  [20  Sept.  1921.J 

3.  Prevention  of  Anthrax  among  Industrial  Workers.  Memorandum  on  the 

disinfecting  station  established  in  Great  Britain  for  disinfection  of 
wool  and  hair.  (Issued  by  the  Home  Office,  London.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  February  1921.  Price3d.net).  French  translation.  [20  Sept. 
1921.] 

4.  The  Use  of  White  Lead  in  Painting  (Die  Verwendung  von  Bleiweiss  im 

Maler,  und  Anstreichergewerbe;  issued  by  the  Diisseldorf  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Translated  by  permission) .  [24  Oct.  1921.] 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  White  Lead  in  Painting  (Verbot  der  Blei- 

weissverarbeitung  im  Malergewerbe:  Material  zu  den  Verhandlungen 
der  Internationalen  Arbeitskonferenz,  3.  Tagung,  Genf,  1921;  issued 
by  the  Verband  der  Maler,  Lackierer,  Anstreicher,  Tiincher  und 
Weissbinder  Deutschlands.  Hamburg  1921.  Translated  by  per¬ 
mission).  [24  Oct.  1921.] 

Series  H.  (Co-operation.) 

1.  The  Consumers’  Co-operative  Societies  in  1919  (Denmark  and  Sweden). 

[8  Sept.  1921.] 

2.  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Co-operative  Office.  [25  Sept.  1921.] 


Series  I.  (Women  and  Children.) 

1.  The  International  Protection  of  Women  Workers.  [15  Oct.  1921.] 

Series  K.  (Agriculture.) 

1.  First  International  Congress  of  Landworkers’  Unions  affihated  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  [9  Nov.  1920.] 


I 
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2.  Agrarian  Conditions  in  Spain.  [10  Nov.  1920.] 

3.  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland.  [12  Nov.  1920.] 

4.  The  Eight-hour  Day  in  Itahan  Agriculture.  [17  Dec.  1920.] 

5.  The  Eight-hour  Day  in  Agriculture  before  the  French  Chamber  of 

Deputies.  [10  Feb.  1921.] 

6.  The  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Agriculture  in  France.  [23  Feb.  1921.] 

7.  First  International  Congress  of  Christian  Land  Workers’  Unions  (Coblenz, 

27-28  April  1921).  [23  Oct.  1921.] 


Vn.  International  Labour  Directory. 

The  International  Labour  Directory  is  published  annually.  It  contains 
information  with  regard  to  organizations,  both  official  and  unofficial,  which 
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I.  ORIGIN 

The  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  World  War.  All  belligerents  and  the  neutrals  accepted 
the  idea  that  when  the  war  should  end  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  permanent  institution  to  promote  peace. 

Unhke  previous  wars,  the  World  War  was  fought  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  belligerent  Governments  found  it  necessary  to  make 
definite  statements  of  their  war  aims  in  order  to  convince  their 
peoples  to  carry  on  the  conflict  to  a  conclusion.  The  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  the  war  aims 
serving  that  purpose. 

The  armistice  with  Germany  was  concluded  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Fourteen  Points  of  January  8,  1918.  The  14th  point  was: 

A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

This  engagement  and  the  great  interest  in  the  matter  mani¬ 
fested  by  all  peoples  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  subject  a 
definite  place  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Preliminary  Peace  Con¬ 
ference. 

At  its  second  plenary  session  on  January  25,  1919,  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Peace  Conference  passed  the  following  resolution; 

The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  resolves  that: 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League  of  Nations  be  created  to 
promote  international  co-operation,  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  international  obliga¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty  of 
peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which  can  be  relied  on  to 
promote  its  objects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  international  con¬ 
ference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and  secretariat  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals  between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  committee  representative  of  the  Associated 
Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  the 
League. 
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The  commission  as  appointed  consisted  of  the  following  delegates 
of  states: 

United  States  of  America — President  Wilson  and  Edward  M.  House; 

British  Empire — Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Lieut.  Gen.  Jan  C.  Smuts; 

France — ^Leon  Bourgeois,  former  premier,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
Ferdinand  Larnaude,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  University  of  Paris; 

Italy — Vittorio  E.  Orlando,  premier,  and  Vittorio  Scialoja,  senator; 

Japan — Baron  Makino,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  member  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Council,  and  Viscount  Chinda,  Japanese  ambassador  at  London; 

Belgium — Paul  Hymans,  minister  of  foreign  affairs; 

Brazil — Epitacio  Pessoa,  senator,  former  minister  of  justice; 

China — ^Vi  Kyuin  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  minister  to  Washington; 

Czechoslovak  Republic — Karel  Kramar,  premier; 

Greece — Eleftherios  Venizelos,  premier; 

Poland — Roman  Dmowski,  president  of  the  Polish  National  Committee; 

Portugal — Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  Portuguese  minister  to  Petrograd; 

Rumania — M.  Diamandy,  Rumanian  minister  to  Petrograd; 

Serbia — MUenko  R.  Vesnich,  Serbian  minister  to  Paris. 

In  ten  sessions,  February  3-13,  this  commission  worked  out  a 
project,  which  was  presented  in  a  report  to  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference  on  February  14  and  was  published 
to  the  world  for  suggestions. 

On  March  20  and  21  a  committee  of  the  commission  heard 
representatives  of  neutral  states  respecting  changes  which  they 
desired.  The  neutrals  represented  were:  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay, 
Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Venezuela. 

In  three  sessions  on  March  22  and  24,  the  commission  revised 
the  draft  and  finally  on  April  10  and  11  gave  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  its  final  form.  The  text  was  formally  adopted 
at  a  session  of  the  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  on  April  28,  1919. 
In  editing  the  results  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Preliminary  Peace 
Conference,  the  Covenant  was  made  to  constitute  Part  I  of  the 
treaties  of  peace. 

At  its  final  session  on  April  11,  an  organization  committee  was 
provided  for  by  a  resolution,  which  was  made  effective  by  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference  on  April  28.  The  organization 
committee  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Crillon,  Paris,  on 
May  5,  1919. 
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Functioning  Since  January  10,  1920 

The  League  of  Nations  formally  came  into  being  by  the  oflScial 
deposit  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  at  the 
French  Foreign  OflBce,  at  Paris,  on  January  10,  1920,  at  4.15  p.m. 
By  that  deposit  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Peru, 
Poland,  Siam  and  Uruguay  became  the  first  14  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Within  the  next  two  months  42  of  the  states  named  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant — all  except  three — had  become  original  Members 
of  the  League. 


II,  MEMBERS 

“Art.  1.  The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
be  those  of  the  Signatories  which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this 
Covenant,  and  also  such  of  those  other  States  named  in  the  Annex 
as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  .  .  . 

“Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  nanied 
in  the  Annex  may  become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission 
is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall 
give  effective  guaranties  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its 
international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military,  naval  and 
air  forces  and  armaments.” — Covenant. 


Membehs  of  the  League  of  Nations — 52 


State 

Member  f  rom 

State 

Member  from 

Albania 

December  17,  1920 

Japan 

January  10,  1920 

Argentina 

July  18,  1919 

Latvia 

September  22,  1921 

Australia 

January  10,  1920 

Liberia 

June  30,  1920 

Austria 

December  15,  1920 

Lithuania 

September  22,  1921 

Belgium 

January  10,  1920 

Luxemburg 

December  16,  1920 

Bolivia 

January  10,  1920 

Netherlands 

March  9,  1920 

Brazil 

January  10,  1920 

New  Zealand 

January  10,  1920 

British  Empire 

January  10,  1920 

Nicaragua 

April,  1920 

Bulgaria 

December  16,  1920 

Norway 

March  5,  1920 

Canada 

January  10,  1920 

Panama 

January  10,  1920 

Chile 

November  4,  1919 

Paraguay 

December  26, 1919 

China 

July  16,  1920 

Peru 

January  10,  1920 

Colombia 

February  16,  1920 

Persia 

November  21,  1919 

Costa  Rica 

December  16,  1920 

Poland 

January  10,  1920 

Cuba 

March  8,  1920 

Portugal 

April  8,  1920 

Czecho-Slovakia 

January  10,  1920 

Rumania 

April  7,  1920 

Denmark 

March  8,  1920 

Salvador 

March  10,  1920 

Esthonia 

September  22,  1921 

Serb-Croat- 

Finland 

December  16,  1920 

Slovene  State 

February  10,  1920 

France 

January  10,  1920 

Siam 

January  10,  1920 

Greece 

March  30,  1920 

South  Africa 

January  10,  1920 

Guatemala 

January  10,  1920 

Spain 

January  10,  1920 

Haiti 

June  30,  1920 

Sweden 

March  9,  1920 

Honduras 

July,  1920 

Switzerland 

March  8,  1920 

Hungary 

September  18,  1922 

Uruguay 

January  10,  1920 

India 

January  10,  1920 

Venezuela 

March  3,  1920 

Italy 

January  10,  1920 
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States  Not  Members — 9 


Afghanistan 
Dominican  Republic 


Abyssinia 


Mexico 

Russian  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 


Ecuador 

Germany 


Republics 

Turkey 

United  States  of  America 


Co-operation  op  Non-Member  States 


Germany — Member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
registers  treaties,  participates  in  general  conferences  convened  by 
League;  national  representatives  on  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Co-operation,  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium,  Advisory 
and  Technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit. 

Russia — ^Represented  at  European  Health  Conference  at  War¬ 
saw,  1922;  participating  in  health  activities  generally;  co-operated 
in  repatriating  prisoners  of  war. 

Turkey — ^Has  assisted  League  humanitarian  commissions  work¬ 
ing  in  her  territory.  Agreed  at  Lausanne  to  apply  for  membership. 

United  States — ^Represented  by  “unofficial  observer”  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  at  Brussels  Financial  Conference,  1920;  “unoffi¬ 
cial  and  consultative”  representation  on  Anthrax  and  Emi¬ 
gration  Commissions  of  the  International  Labor  Office;  Health 
Committee  of  League,  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium, 
Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children. 

Individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  or  are  now 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  League  as  follows: 

Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State,  served  as  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Jurists  to  formulate  the  draft  scheme  for  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice; 

John  Bassett  Moore,  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice; 

Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  member  of  Committee  on  Intel¬ 
lectual  Co-operation; 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  consultative  member  of  the  Health  Committee; 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  member  of  the  Health  Committee; 

George  Ellery  Hale,  president  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation; 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  judge  of  the 
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New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  member  of  the  Commission  of  Rap¬ 
porteurs  for  the  Aaland  Islands  question; 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright,  assessor  of  Advisory  Committee  on 
TraflSc  in  Opium; 

Emma  D.  Cushman,  member  of  Committee  on  Deportation  of 
Women  and  Children; 

Edgar  Sydenstricker,  statistical  service  of  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee; 

Royal  Meeker,  Chief  of  the  Research  Division,  International 
Labor  Office; 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  formerly  Under  Secretary-General  of  the 
Secretariat; 

Manley  O.  Hudson,  professor  of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  member  of  Legal  Section  of  the  Secretariat; 

Sarah  Wambaugh,  temporary  member  of  the  Administrative 
Commissions  Section  of  the  Secretariat; 

Arthur  Sweetser,  Assistant  Director  of  Information  Section; 

Huntington  Gilchrist,  member  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
missions  Section; 

Howard  R.  Huston,  Head  of  Establishment  Department; 

Florence  Wilson,  Librarian. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  appropriating  $60,080  for  three 
years  for  the  interchange  of  public  health  personnel,  and  $32,840 
for  five  years  for  an  epidemiological  intelligence  service,  both 
under  the  League. 


III.  THE  ASSEMBLY 

“Art.  3.  Tlie  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
Members  of  the  League. 

“The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at 
such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

“The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

“At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  three  Represen¬ 
tatives  .  ’  ’ — Covenant. 

Meetings — 1.  November  15-December  15,  1920.  President,  M. 

Hymans  of  Belgium.  Representatives  of  41 
Member  states  present. 

2.  September  5-October  5,  1921.  President,  Jonk- 

heer  van  Karnebeek  of  the  Netherlands.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  45  Member  states  present. 

3.  September  4-30,  1922.  President,  Agustin  Ed¬ 

wards  of  Chile.  Representatives  of  46  Member 
states  present. 

4.  September  3-  ,  1923. 

References — Full  proceedings:  Records  of  the  Assembly.  Plenary 
meetings.  Meetings  of  Committees.  1920-  .  3  vols.  and 

index  annually.  See  for  1920,  The  First  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (World  Peace  Foundation);  for  1921,  Monthly  Sum¬ 
mary,  I,  p.  106-147 ;  for  1922,  Monthly  Summary,  II,  p.  208-244. 

Organization  and  Procedwre— President  and  board  of  12  vice 
presidents,  six  of  whom  are  chairmen  of  committees  in  which  work 
is  first  studied  and  recommendations  formulated. 

Agenda  prepared  in  advance.  Special  committee  places  new 
questions  on  agenda  during  the  session. 

Questions  are  first  dealt  with  in  committees  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  each  Member  state.  Sessions  public;  minutes 
published;  reports  to  Assembly. 

Assembly  debates  annual  report  on  work  of  the  Council,  the 
Secretariat  and  the  International  Labor  Office. 
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Passes  upon  reports  of  committees,  expressing  its  conclusions  by 
unanimous  vote  in  resolutions. 

Committees — The  following  committees  have  been  appointed  by 
the  AssembUes : 

General  organization. 

Secretariat  and  budget. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Technical  organizations. 

Constitutional  and  legal  questions. 

Admission  of  new  Members. 

Reduction  of  armaments,  economic  weapon  and  mandates. 

Humanitarian  and  social  questions. 

Political  questions. 

New  questions  on  agenda. 

Principal  decisions — Full  publicity  of  proceedings,  including 
committee  deliberations. 

Passes  annual  budget. 

Elections  of  nonpermanent  Members  of  the  Council. 

Approved  decision  to  raise  nonpermanent  Members  of  the 
Council  from  4  to  6. 

Decided  upon  12  amendments  to  the  Covenant,  for  ratification 
by  Members. 

Final  approval  of  Statute  of  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

Elected  Judges  of  Permanent  Court,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Council. 

Authorized  establishment  of  Economic  and  Finance,  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Transit,  and  Health  Organizations. 

Has  supported  fights  against  traflBc  in  women  and  children  and 
against  opium. 

Authorized  campaigns  for  children  afifected  by  the  world  war 
and  against  typhus. 

Has  begun  organizing  co-operation  in  intellectual  work. 

Has  admitted  10  states  to  membership  in  the  League. 

Has  tackled  armament  problem  in  respect  to  international 
traflBc  in  arms,  private  manufacture,  control  of  military  budgets, 
collection  and  co-ordination  of  statistics,  poison  gas,  “moral  dis- 
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armament,”  regional  treaties  of  mutual  guaranty,  and  the  extension 
of  the  principles  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  in  a  conference  to  which  all  states  should  be  invited. 

Has  aired  many  political  questions  in  open  debates. 

Has  focused  public  sympathy  on  many  humanitarian  relief 
measures. 


IV.  THE  COUNCIL 

“Akt.  4.  The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon.  _ 

“The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

“Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  be  invited  to  send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  Member  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  consideration  of  matters 
specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

“At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  Member  of  the  League  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more 
than  one  Representative.” — Covenant. 

Meetings — 1.  Paris,  January  16,  1920. 

2.  London,  February  11-13,  1920. 

3.  Paris,  March  12-13,  1920. 

4.  Paris,  April  9-11,  1920. 

5.  Rome,  May  14-19,  1920. 

6.  London,  June  14-16,  1920. 

7.  London,  July  9-12,  1920. 

8.  San  Sebastian,  July  30-August  5,  1920. 

9.  Paris,  September  16-20,  1920. 

10.  Brussels,  October  20-28,  1920. 

11.  Geneva,  November  15-December  18,  1920. 

12.  Paris,  February  21-March  4,  1921. 

13.  Geneva,  June  17-28,  1921. 

14.  Geneva,  August  20-October  12,  1921. 
Extraordinary.  Geneva,  August  29-October  12,  1921. 

15.  Paris,  November  16-19,  1921. 

16.  Geneva,  January  10-14,  1922. 

17.  Paris,  March  24-28,  1922. 

18.  Geneva,  May  11-17,  1922. 

19.  London,  July  17-24,  1922. 

20.  Geneva,  August  31,  October  4,  1922  (“A”  man¬ 

date). 

21.  Geneva,  August  31-October  4,  1922. 

22.  Geneva,  August  31-October  4,  1922  (Austria). 

23.  Paris,  January  29-February  3,  1923. 

24.  Geneva,  April  10-  ,  1923. 
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References — Report  to  the  .  .  .  Assembly  on  the  Work  of  the 

Council,  1920—  ;  Three  Months  of  the  League  of  Nations; 

Official  Journal,  I— II,  for  decisions  of  1st  to  11th  Sessions; 

Minutes  of  12th  to  15th_Sessions  published  separately;  Minutes 

from  16th  Session,  published  verbatim  in  Official  Journal,  Vol 
III-  . 

Members — 1920:  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan;  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Greece  and  Spain. 

1921:  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan;  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China  and  Spain. 

1922:  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan;  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China  and  Spain. 

1923:  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan;  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Uruguay. 

Organization  and  Procedure— President  in  practice  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  state  on  whose  territory  session  is  held,  if  it  is 
not  at  Geneva;  at  Geneva  representatives  preside  in  rotation. 

Agenda  is  prepared  in  advance  by  Secretariat  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  Member  states. 

Questions  referred  to  Member  representatives  as  reporters,  who 
submit  resolutions  to  Council  for  unanimous  action. 

Meetings  invariably  public  since  1920.  Full  proceedings 
published. 

Report  of  its  work  made  annually  to  the  Assembly  and  debated 
by  it. 

All  commissions  and  committees,  recommended  by  the  Assembly, 
organized  by  it  and  report  to  it. 

Principal  Decisions — ^Agenda  items  in  22  sessions  reached  a 
total  of  815. 

Approved  first  three  budgets  of  the  League,  covering  period 
May  5,  1919-December  31,  1921,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Assembly. 

Acts  as  executive  to  carry  out  decisions  of  Assembly. 

Among  the  other  matters  upon  which  decisions  have  been  taken, 
sometimes  upon  several  occasions  and  many  points,  are : 

Administration  of  the  Saar. 

Accessions  to  the  League. 
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Appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists  to  draft  a  scheme 
for  the  Permanent  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Obligations  of  the  League  with  regard  to  Communications  and 
Transit;  organization  and  holding  of  conference. 

Appointment  of  the  Permanent  Armaments  Commission. 

Problem  of  an  International  Statistical  Commission. 

The  relations  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  with  the  per¬ 
manent  Technical  Organizations  of  the  League. 

Repression  of  the  traffic  in  women  and  children. 

The  campaign  against  typhus  in  Poland. 

The  question  of  the  Aaland  Islands. 

The  financial  restoration  of  Austria. 

The  acceptance  of  new  responsibilities  by  the  League. 

Determination  of  the  eight  states  of  chief  industrial  importance. 

The  appointment  of  the  Governing  Commission  of  the  Territory 
of  the  Saar. 

The  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Danzig. 

The  guaranty  by  the  League  of  the  clauses  relating  to  minorities 
in  treaties. 

The  representation  of  the  League  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Relief  in  Central  Europe. 

The  registration  of  treaties. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  Economic  and  Financial 
Organization  within  the  League. 

The  repatriation  of  war  prisoners. 

The  convening  of  the  Assembly. 

Measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  Art.  16  of  the  Covenant. 

The  transfer  of  the  Secretariat  to  Geneva. 

Passports  for  officials  of  the  League. 

The  Staff  of  the  Secretariat,  organization  and  control. 

The  obligations  of  the  League  under  Article  22  of  the 
Covenant  (Mandates). 

Eupen  and  Malmedy:  Definitive  transfer  of  the  sovereignty 
to  Belgium. 

The  inter-migration  treaty  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria: 
appointment  of  two  commissioners. 

The  dispute  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

Resolution  concerning  monopolies. 

The  transfer  from  the  German  Government  to  the  French 
Government  of  insurance  funds  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  hquidation  of  the  property  of  nations  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy. 

The  passage  of  international  troops  through  Switzerland. 

The  appeal  of  Albania. 

The  expulsion  of  Jewish  refugees  from  Austria. 

Appeals  to  the  League  from  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Galicia. 

The  position  of  Luxemburg  with  regard  to  her  Membership  in 
the  League. 

The  protection  of  children  affected  by  the  war. 

International  bureaus  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  International  Organization  of  Intellectual  Work. 

The  relief  of  children  in  countries  affected  by  the  war. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  the  territories  of  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Measures  to  secure  greater  publicity  for  the  work  of  the  Council. 

The  Health  Organization. 

The  work  of  the  Committees  and  Conferences  appointed  or 
convened  by  the  Council  in  execution  of  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Assembly. 

The  International  Blockade  Commission. 

Committee  intrusted  with  the  inquiry  into  the  procedure  for 
conciliation. 

Upper  Silesia,  boundary  and  German-Polish  convention. 

Neutrahzation  of  the  Aaland  Islands. 

Legal  status  of  Eastern  Galicia. 

Eastern  Carelia. 


V.  THE  SECRETARIAT 


“Art.  6.  The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at 
the  Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secre¬ 
tary-General  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required. 

“All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including 
the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

“Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of 
the  League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

“The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its 
officials  or  by  Representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be 
inviolable. 

“The  members  of  the  Secretariat  act,  during  their  period  of 
office,  in  an  international  capacity  and  are  not  in  any  way  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  own  country.” — Covenant. 

As  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  has  developed,  additional  mem¬ 
bers,  additional  sections  have  been  added.  The  main  scheme 
has,  however,  remained  unchanged  and  the  following  list  of  chief 
divisions  as  at  present  constituted  serves  to  visualize  the  duties  and 
the  groupings  of  a  personnel  which  numbers  about  300  persons  of 
36  different  nationalities,  both  men  and  women. 

General  Organization 

Secretary-General  ....  Sir  Eric  Drummond  (British). 

Under  Secretaries-General  J.  Avenol  (French),  Deputy  Secretary-General; 


Bernardo  D.  Attolico  (Italian),  in  charge  of  internal 
administration  and  Disarmament  Section; 

Inazo  Nitobe  (Japanese),  Director  of  International 
Bureaus  Section. 

Political  Section . Paul  Joseph  Mantoux  (French),  director. 

Information  Section  .  .  .  Pierre  Comert  (French),  director; 

Arthur  Sweetser  (American),  assistant  director. 

Legal  Section . Joost  A.  Van  Hamel  (Dutch),  director. 


Financial  Administration  .  Sir  Herbert  Brown  Ames  (Canadian),  director. 

Special  Organizations 

Administrative  Commissions 

and  Minorities  Questions  Erik  Andreas  Colban  (Norwegian),  director; 

Huntington  Gilchrist  (American),  member  of  section. 

Economic  and  Financial 

Section  . Sir  James  Arthur  Salter  (British),  director. 
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Mandates . William  E.  Rappard  (Swiss),  director. 

Transit . Sir  James  Arthur  Salter  (British),  director. 

Disarmament . Bernardo  D.  Attolico  (Italian),  director. 

Secretariat  of  military, 
naval  and  air  subcom¬ 
missions  . Capt.  F.  Monroe  (French),  military; 

Commander  E.  Jackman  (British),  naval; 

Capt.  Ugo  Leone  (Itahan),  air. 

Opium  Traffic  .....  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  (British),  head  of  department. 

Social  Questions . Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  (British),  head  of  department. 

Health . Dr.  Rajchman  (Polish),  director. 


Liaison  offices  at  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  The  Hague  and  Bukharest. 


Internal  SEEVtCES 

Accountants'  Branch  .  .  .  P.  G.  Watterson  (British),  chief  accountant. 


Establishment  . . Howard  R.  Huston  (American),  head  of  department. 

Secretariat  of  the  Staff 

Committees . Mme.  Rohuer-Frosale  (French). 

Interpreters  and  Trans¬ 
lators  . French:  G.  Demolon,  head. 

English:  Mr.  Dennis,  head. 


Prids-writing  Department 
and  Printing  and 

Publishing  Branch  .  .  .  H.  Vigier,  chief  of  section. 

Pricis-writing  Department  John  L.  Palmer  (British),  superintendent. 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Branch . J.  P.  Ferrler,  acting  superintendent. 

Drafting  Committee  .  .  .  Major  A.  Buxton  (British),  secretary. 

Library . Miss  Florence  Wilson  (American),  librarian. 

Verbatim  Reporter  .  .  .  E.  M.  Ward  (British). 

Pool  of  Shorthand  Typists  Mile.  Mayras,  head  of  department. 

Registry . D.  A.  Leak  (British),  head  of  department. 

Technical  Organizations — Besides  the  Secretariat  there  exist  the 
Technical  Organizations  of  the  League.  These  consist  of  three 
parts:  1.  conferences  composed  of  the  representatives  of  Member 
and  other  states,  producing  treaties  for  ratification;  2.  committees 
of  limited  membership,  but  made  up  of  delegates  from  Member  or 
other  states  and  of  organizations;  3.  sections  of  the  Secretariat 
which  serve  both  the  conferences  and  committees.  The  com¬ 
mittees  and  Secretariat  sections  are  practically  continuous  bodies 
and  in  their  given  fields  accomplish  much  work  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recount  in  detail,  but  which  is  recognized  by  experts  to 
be  of  great  importance. 
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Tlie  teoJinioal  organizations  are  “established  for  tlie  purpose  of 
facilitating  tlie  task  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  by  tlie  setting 
up  of  tec'hnical  sections  on  tJie  one  hand  and  on  the  otlier  to  assist 
IMembcrs  of  the  lA'ague,  by  establishing  direct  contact  between 
their  tecOinical  representatives  in  tlie  various  spheres,  to  fulfil  their 
international  duties.  AVitli  this  double  object,  they  must  keep 
enough  indejx'udence  and  flexibility  to  make  tliem  effectively 
useful  to  the  Members  of  the  Ix'ague,  and  yet  tliey  must  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  responsible  organizations  which  conduct 
the  general  business  of  the  League.” 

diie  first  Assembly  ix'solution  continued  by  declaring  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  to  guide  their  work: 

o.  The  interior  xcorking  of  t/io  rarious  organisations  shouhi  be  independent. 

They  will  preiwre  their  own  ngeiuhv,  and  communicate  it  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  Indiwe  discussion  thenxm  takes  place. 

In  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  ntxx'ssjiry  to  add  to  the  agenda  during  the 
progress  of  a  conference  of  a  technical  orgjuujuition.  and  time  does  not  admit  of  the 
communication  of  the  adihtional  item  to  the  Council,  any  decision  iurri\xxl  at  thereon 
shall  Ihj  provlsdonsd  oidy  until  the  Council  has  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  its 
control. 

b.  Their  relations  xrith  the  Members  of  the  league  should  be  under  control. 

lief  ore  aiij'  communication  of  the  results  or  proi>osids  of  the  technical  organi- 
*ations  is  made  to  the  Members,  aTui  In'fore  any  action  coiux'rning  a  Member  is 
taken,  the  Council  of  the  League  must  l>e  imnietliately  informtxl  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  exen-ise  their  power  of  control,  if  necessjiry.  .  .  . 

The  technical  organiE»»tion  may,  hom'ver,  request  that  the  decision  taken  by 
the  Council  shall  be  iliscussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  Assembly. 
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VI.  BUDGETS 

1.  May  5,  1919-June  30,  1920— £291,078  15s.  lOd. 

=  $1,416,535. 

2.  April  1-December  31,  1920 — 10,000,000  gold  francs 

=  $1,930,000. 

3.  January  1-December  31,  1921—21,250,000  gold 

francs  =  $4,101,250. 

4.  January  1— December  31,  1922 — 20,873,945  gold 

francs  =  $4,028,671. 

5.  January  1— December  31,  1922 — 25,673,508  gold 

francs  =  $4,954,987 . 


VII.  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

JUSTICE 


Meetings — Preliminary  session,  January  30-March  24,  1922, 
Opening  ceremony,  February  15,  1922, 

First  annual  session,  June  15-August  12,  1922, 
Special  session,  January  8-  ,  1923. 

Origin — The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  realizes 
a  policy  which  has  been  advocated  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  more  than  50  years.  The  American  delegations  to  the 
Hague  Conferences  in  1899  and  1907  supported  the  formation  of  a 
court,  which,  however,  failed  to  come  into  being. 

Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  court.  In  fulfillment  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  the  Council  of  the  League  on  February  13,  1920,  appointed 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  to  formulate  the  scheme  of  its 
organization. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  was: 

Mineichiro  Adatci,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  at  Brussels; 

Rafael  Altamiea,  senator,  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Madrid; 

Clovis  Beviiaqtja,  legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil; 
Baron  Descamps,  senator,  Belgian  minister  of  state; 

Raoul  Fernandes,  Brazilian  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Francis  Hagebup,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Norway  at  Stockholm; 

Albert  de  Lapeadelle,  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Paris; 
Bernard  C.  J.  Lodeb,  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Netherlands; 

Baron  Phillimoee,  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
England; 

Arturo  Ricci-BtrsATTi,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy, 
legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy; 

Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  draft  statute  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  was 
examined  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  meetings 
at  San  Sebastian,  July  30-August  4,  and  the  Council  decided  to 
communicate  the  draft  scheme  for  the  institution  of  the  Court  to 
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the  Governments  Members  of  the  League.  It  was  studied  by 
the  Coimcil  at  Paris  on  September  16  and  finally  approved  by  it  at 
Brussels  on  October  20-28. 

The  draft  statute  was  submitted  to  the  First  Assembly  of  the 
League  at  Geneva  in  November,  1920.  The  Assembly  by  a 
unanimous  vote  on  December  13,  1920,  approved  the  resolution 
providing -that  the  Statute  be  appended  to  a  protocol  which 
should  be  submitted  within  the  shortest  possible  time  to  the 
Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  ratification.  Ratifications 
were  promptly  made,  and  the  Second  Assembly  and  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  September  14-15,  1921,  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  11  Judges  and  the  four  Deputy  Judges  of  the  Court. 


Members  of  the  League  Ratifying  the  Court  Procotol — 35 


Albania 

Esthonia 

Poland 

Australia 

Finland 

Portugal 

Austria 

France 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Greece 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Siam 

British  Empire 

India 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Spain 

Canada 

Japan 

Sweden 

China 

Lithuania 

Switzerland 

Cuba 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Czechoslovakia 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Denmark 

Norway 

Members  op 

the  League  Signing  the 

Court  Protocol — 11 

Bolivia 

Latvia 

Paraguay 

Chile 

Liberia 

Persia 

Colombia 

Luxemburg 

Salvador 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Members  Accepting  Compulsory  Jurisdiction— 15 

Austria 

Esthonia 

Norway 

Brazil 

Finland 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Haiti 

Sweden 

China 

Lithuania 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

■'  Netherlands 

Uruguay 
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Proposal  for  Action  by  United  States 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1923, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  message  in  which  he  sought  the  advice 
and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification  of  the  protocol  and  Statute 
under  special  conditions. 

Judges  of  the  Couet 

Elected  September  U-15.  1921,  to  serve  nine  years 


Judge  National  of  Born 

Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea . Spain  1866 

Dionisio  Anzilotti . Italy  1869 

Ruy  Barbosa' . Brazil  1849 

Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante . Cuba  1865 

Robert  Bannatyne  Viscount  Finlay  ....  Great  Britain  1842 

Hans  Max  Huber . Switzerland  1874 

Bernard  Cornells  Johannes  Loder,  President  Netherlands  1849 

John  Bassett  Moore . United  States  1860 

Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Ntholm . Denmark  1858 

YorozuODA . Japan  1868 

Charles  Andre  Weiss,  Vice  President  .  .  .  France  1858 

Deputy  Judges 

Frederik  Valdemar  Nikolai  Beichmann  .  .  Norway  1859 

Mikhailo  Jovanovich . Serb-Croat- 

Slovene  State  1853 

Dumitriu  Negulescu . Rumania  1876 

Wang  Ch’ung-hui . China  1882 


Special  Chambers,  1923 

Summary  Procedure — Loder  (President),  W'eiss  and  Moore;  Finlay  and 
Altamie-v,  substitutes. 

Labor  Questions— FmiAY  (President),  Bustamante,  Altamira,  Anzilotti  and 
Huber;  Nyholm  and  Moore,  substitutes. 

Transit  and  Communications — Weiss  (President),  Barbosa',  Nyholm,  Moore 
and  Oda;  Anzilotti  and  Huber,  substitutes. 

Registrar . . . Ake  Hammarskjbld  (Sweden) 

Cases  Before  the  Court 

1.  Great  Britain  v.  France:  The  nationality  decrees  issued  by 
France  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  (French  zone)  on  November  8, 1921, 
and  their  application  to  British  subjects.  Pending. 

2.  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  v.  Germany: 
The  use  of  the  Kiel  Canal  under  Art.  386  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Pending. 


'Died  March  1,  1923. 
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Advisory  Opinions  Rendered  to  the  Council  of  the  League 

1.  “Was  the  workers’  delegate  for  the  Netherlands  at  the  third 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  nominated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  par.  3  of  Art.  389  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  .f*’’ 

This  question  involved  the  right  of  five  general  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  nominate  the  workers’  delegate.  On  their  failure  to  agree 
the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  appointed  the  common  nominee  of 
three  of  the  organizations.  The  largest  organization  protested 
this  appointment. 

Opinion:  July  31,  1922.  “The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
workers’  delegate  .  .  .  was  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  par.  3  of  Art.  389  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.”  By  Loder, 
president,  Weiss,  vice  president,  Finlay,  Nyholm,  Moore,  Busta¬ 
mante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti,  judges;  Beichmann  and  Negulesco, 
deputy  judges. 

2.  “Does  the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  extend  to  international  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture?” 

The  question  arose  from  a  series  of  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Labor  Conference  which  took  some  affirmative 
action  with  respect  to  agriculture.  The  French  Government 
brought  the  question  forward  in  order  to  get  a  definite  ruling. 

Opinion:  August  12,  1922.  “The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  does  extend 
to  international  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  agriculture.”  By  Loder,  president,  Finlay, 
Nyholm,  Moore,  Bustamante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti.  Weiss, 
vice  president,  and  Negulesco  not  concurring. 

3.  “Does  examination  of  proposals  for  the  organization  and 
development  of  methods  of  agricultural  production,  and  of  other 
questions  of  a  like  character,  fall  within  the  competence  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization?” 

Question  brought  forward  under  same  circumstances  as  fore¬ 
going. 

Opinion:  August  12,  1922.  “Answer  in  the  negative.”  By 
Loder  president,  Weiss,  vice  president,  Finlay,  Nyholm,  Moore, 
Bustamante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti  Negulesco. 

4.  “  Is  or  is  not  the  dispute  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
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as  to  the  nationality  decrees  issued  in  Tunis  and  INIorocco  (French 
zone)  on  November  8,  1921,  and  their  application  to  British 
subjects  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction  by  international 
law  (Art.  15,  par.  8,  of  Covenant)?” 

The  decrees  affected  liability  to  military  service  of  British 
nationals  resident  in  Tunis  and  Morocco.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  submit  the  legal  questions  involved  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  British  Government  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Council  under  Art.  11  of  the  Covenant.  The  Court  was  asked 
for  its  opinion  upon  the  point  stated,  it  being  agreed  before  the 
Council  by  the  two  Governments  “that,  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  is  that  it  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the 
whole  dispute  will  be  referred  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial  settle¬ 
ment  under  conditions  to  be  agreed  between  the  Governments.” 

Opinion:  February  7,  1923.  Declaring  that  in  principle  matters 
of  nationality  are  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  the 
Court  found  it  necessary  to  base  its  opinion  upon  the  status  of 
protectorate  subsisting  in  Tunis  and  Morocco.  The  status  of  the 
protectorates  is  determined  by  international  treaties,  which  operate 
to  bring  the  question  of  nationality  within  the  scope  of  inter¬ 
national  law. 

The  French  agent  announced  that  his  Government  was  ready 
to  place  the  whole  dispute  before  the  Court. 

5.  Protection  of  German  minorities  in  Poland.  Pending. 


VIII.  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

Constituent  Statute — Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  with 
Germany;  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  with 
Austria;  Part  XII  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  sur  Seine  with  Bulgaria; 
Part  Xin  of  the  treaty  of  Trianon  with  Hungary. 

Members — “The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  be  the  original  Members  of  this  organization,  and  hereafter 
membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  carry  with  it  member¬ 
ship  of  the  said  organization.” — ^Art.  387,  treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  has  the  faculty  of  adding 
Members  to  the  organization  in  addition  to  those  specified. 


Members  of  the  Organization — 55 


Albania 

Denmark 

Nicaragua 

Argentine 

Ecuador 

Norway 

Austria 

Esthonia 

Panama 

Belgium 

Finland 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

France 

Peru 

Brazil 

Germany 

Persia 

British  Empire 

Greece 

Poland 

South  Africa 

Guatemala 

Portugal 

Australia 

Haiti 

Rumania 

Canada 

Hedjaz 

Salvador 

India 

Honduras 

Serb-Croat-SIovene  State 

New  Zealand 

Hungary 

Siam 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Spain 

Chde 

Japan 

Sweden 

China 

Latvia 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Liberia 

Uruguay 

Costa  Rica 

Lithuania 

Venezuela 

Cuba 

Luxemburg 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

Organs — “The  permanent  organization  shall  consist  of : 

“1.  a  General  Conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Members  and 

“2.  an  International  Labor  Office  controlled  by  the 
Governing  Body.” 

Genebal  Confebence 
Held  at  least  once  in  every  year. 

Composed  of  four  representatives  of  each  of  the  Members,  of 
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whom  two  shall  be  Government  Delegates  and  the  two  others  shall 
be  Delegates  representing  respectively  the  employers  and  the  work¬ 
people  of  each  of  the  Members. 

Each  Delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  individually  on  all 
matters. 

Agenda  determined  by  the  Governing  Body  and  Member  States. 
Produces  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  Members  for 
consideration;  and  draft  conventions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Members  for  ratification. 

Sessions — 1.  Washington,  October  29-November  29,  1919. 

2.  Genoa,  June  15-July  10,  1920. 

3.  Geneva,  October  25-November  19,  1921. 

4.  Geneva,  October  18-November  3,  1922. 

Conventions — 

1919.  1.  Limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  industrial  undertakings  to  eight  in 

the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the  week. 

Ratifications:  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Greece,  India,  Kumania; 
ratifications  ■pending:  Argentine,  Austria,  Brazil,  Chile,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Belgium,  Spain,  Sweden. 

2.  Concerning  unemployment. 

Ratifications:  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  Norway,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland;  ratification 
pending:  Argentine,  Austria,  Brazil,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Esthonia, 
Germany,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Denmark,  Japan. 

3.  Concerning  the  employment  of  women  before  and  after  childbirth. 
Ratifications:  Bulgaria,^  Greece,  Italy,  Rumania,  Spain;  ratifica¬ 
tion  pending:  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France, 
Germany,  Poland;  application:  Austria. 

4.  Concerning  employment  of  women  during  the  night. 

Ratifications:  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 

India,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Rumania,  South  Africa,  Switzerland; 
ratification  pending:  Argentine,  Austria,  Brazil,  Chile,  Esthonia, 
France,  Germany,  Spain;  application:  Belgium,  Free  City  of 
Danzig,  Poland,  Switzerland. 

5.  Fixing  the  minimum  age  for  admission  of  children  to  industrial 

employment. 

Ratifications:  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Netherlands,  Rumania,  Switzerland; 
ratification  pending:  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  Esthonia,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Belgium,  India,  Switzer¬ 
land. 
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6.  Concerning  the  night  work  of  young  persons  employed  in  industry. 

Ratifications:  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Rumania,  Switzerland;  ratification 
pending:  Argentine,  Austria,  Brazil,  Chile,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Esthonia,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Bel¬ 
gium. 

1920.  7.  Concerning  unemployment  insurance  for  seamen. 

Ratification  pending:  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark,  Esthonia, 
France,  Germany  Italy,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Australia. 

8.  Fixing  the  minimum  age  for  admission  of  children  to  employment 

at  sea. 

Ratifications:  Finland,  Great  Britain,  India,  Rumania,  Sweden; 
ratification  pending:  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Esthonia,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Spain; 
application:  Czecho-Slovakia. 

9.  Concerning  unemployment  indemnity  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering 

of  the  ship. 

Ratifications:  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden;  ratification  pending: 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark,  Esthonia,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Poland,  Spain;  application:  Australia,  Japan. 

1921.  10.  Concerning  the  age  of  admission  of  children  to  employment  in 

agriculture. 

Ratification:  Esthonia;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 

11.  Concerning  the  rights  of  association  and  combination  of  agricultural 

workers. 

Ratification:  Esthonia;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 

12.  Concerning  workmen’s  compensation  in  agricultme. 

Ratification:  Esthonia;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 

13.  Concerning  the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting. 

Ratification:  Esthonia,  Greece;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 

14.  Concerning  the  application  of  the  weekly  rest  in  industrial  under¬ 

takings. 

Ratification :  Greece ;  ratification  pending :  Chile ;  application  .'India . 

15.  Fixing  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  young  persons  to 

employment  as  trimmers  and  stokers. 

Ratification:  Esthonia;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 

16.  Concerning  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of  children  and 

young  persons  employed  at  sea. 

Ratification:  Esthonia;  ratification  pending:  Chile. 
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Recommendations — 

1919.  1.  Concerning  unemployment. 

2.  Concerning  reciprocity  of  treatment  of  foreign  workers. 

3.  Concerning  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 

4.  Concerning  the  protection  of  women  and  children  against  lead 

poisoning. 

5.  Concerning  the  establishment  of  Government  Health  Services. 

6.  Concerning  the  application  of  the  Bern  Convention  of  1906  on  the 

prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches. 

1920.  7.  Concerning  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  the  fishing  industry. 

8.  Concerning  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  inland  navigation. 

9.  Concerning  the  establishment  of  national  seamen’s  codes. 

10.  Concerning  unemployment  insurance  for  seamen. 

1921.  11.  Concerning  night  work  of  children  and  young  persons  in  agriculture. 

12.  Concerning  night  work  of  women  in  agriculture. 

13.  Concerning  social  insurance  in  agriculture. 

14.  Concerning  the  application  of  the  weekly  rest  in  commercial 

establishments. 

15.  Concerning  the  development  of  technical  agricultural  education. 

16.  Concerning  the  prevention  of  unemployment  in  agriculture. 

17.  Concerning  the  protection,  before  and  after  childbirth,  of  women 

wage-earners  in  agriculture. 

18.  Concerning  living-in  conditions  of  agricultural  workers. 

1922.  19.  Concerning  communication  to  the  International  Labor  Office  of 

statistical  and  other  information  regarding  emigration,  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  repatriation  and  transit  of  emigrants. 

Governing  Body 

Consists  of  24  persons  of  whom  12  represent  the  Governments. 
Of  the  other  half,  6  are  elected  by  the  Delegates  to  the  Conference 
representing  the  employers,  and  6  by  the  Delegates  representing 
the  workers.  Of  the  12  government  representatives,  8  are 
nominated  by  the  Members  of  chief  industrial  importance  and  4 
by  the  Members  selected  by  the  government  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  excluding  the  8.  The  8  states  of  chief  industrial  impor¬ 
tance  at  present  are:  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  India,  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Body  serve  three  years. 

Meetings — 1.  Washington,  November  27-28,  1919. 

2.  Paris,  January  26-28,  1920. 

3.  London,  March  22-25,  1920. 

4.  Genoa,  June  8-9,  1920. 

5.  Geneva,  October  5-7,  1920. 
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6.  Geneva,  January  11-15,  1921. 

7.  Geneva,  April  12-14,  1921. 

8.  Stockholm,  July  5-7,  1921. 

9.  Geneva,  October  19-21,  1921. 

10.  Geneva,  November  11-18,  1921. 

11.  Geneva,  January  17-19,  1922. 

12.  Rome,  April  4-7,  1922. 

13.  Interlaken,  July  25-27,  1922. 

14.  Geneva,  October  3,  1922. 

15.  Geneva,  February  1-4,  1923. 

16.  Geneva,  April  10,  1923. 

Intebnational  Labob  Office 

Established  at  Geneva  “as  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
League.” 

Has  director,  deputy  director  and  staff  of  about  300  persons, 
including  women,  representing  28  nationalities. 

Carries  out  duties  in  connection  with  international  disputes. 

Edits  and  publishes  a  periodical  dealing  with  problems  of  indus¬ 
try  and  employment  of  international  interest.  The  International 
Labour  Review. 

Collects  and  distributes  information  on  aU  subjects  relating  to 
the  international  adjustment  of  conditions  of  industrial  life  and 
labor.  Issues  seven  series  of  pubhcations  in  this  connection. 

The  schedule  of  personnel  organization  follows: 


I.  Directorate 

Director . Albert  Thomas  (French). 

Deputy  director . Harold  Beresford  Butler  (British). 

Chief  of  cabinet . Georges  Fleury  (French). 

Deputy  chief  of  cabinet  .  .  .  .  W.  G.  Sanders  (British). 

Legal  adviser . J.  de  Vilallonga  (Spain). 

Press  service . M.  Viple  (Swiss),  V.  A.  DuPuy  (American),  Miss 

G.  Sokoloff  (French). 

Appropriations  officer  ....  V.  Lourtioux  (French). 


II.  Diplomatic  Division — E.  J.  Phelan  (Irish),  Chief  of  Division 

General  subsection . J.  Deyzac. 

Commissions  subsection  .  .  .  R.  Lafrance. 

Section  of  application  of 

conventions  . H.  Grimshaw. 

Disablement  service . A.  Tixier. 

Emigration  service . Prof.  Louis  Varlez  (Belgian),  chief. 
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ITT.  Research  DmaioN — ^Rotal  Meeker^  (American),  Chief  of  Division 


Statistical  section . K.  Pribram  (Austrian),  chief  of  section. 

Labor  legislation  section.  .  .  .  Miss  S.  Sanger  (British),  chief  of  section. 

Editorial  section . P.  Waelbroeck  (Belgian),  acting  chief. 

General  studies  service  ....  William  Martin  (Swiss),  technical  adviser. 
Industrial  relations  service.  .  .  J.  Chappey,  chief. 

Unemployment  services  ....  Edgar  Milhaud,  ehief. 

General  researches  and 

inquiries . C.  Argentier. 

Technical  service . H.  Fuss  (Belgian). 

Industrial  health  service  .  .  .  Prof.  Luigi  Carozzi  (Italian). 

Safety  service . Prof.  F.  Ritzmann  (German). 

Agricultural  service . W.  A.  Riddell  (Canadian). 

Russian  service . D.  Dickinson  (British). 


IV.  Intelligence  and  Liaison  Division — G.  E.  D.  di  Palma  Castiglione 

(Italian),  Chief  of  Division 

A.  Information  group  .  .  .  .  G.  A.  Johnston  (British),  chief  of  section. 

1.  National  information  section — G.  Gallone  (Itahan), 

a.  German  and  Scandinavian  languages — ^H.  Fehlinger  (German), 

b.  English  language — C.  Robbins, 

c.  Spanish  language — M.  Motta  (Chilean), 

d.  French  language — M.  Gottschalk  (Swiss), 

e.  Italian  language — ^L.  Boncompagni  (Italian), 

/.  Portuguese  language — S.  de  Souza  (Brazilian), 
g.  Slav  languages — A.  Abramson. 

2.  Library — 0.  Selmer-Anderssen,  chief  librarian, 

3.  Documents — A.  Baumeister  (German),  chief  of  section, 

4.  “Industrial  and  Labor  Intelligence”  service — G.  Thelin,  chief  of  section, 

5.  Translation  service — ^A.  Michelet. 

International  employers’ 

organizations . P.  Devinat  (French),  chief  of  section. 

International  workers’ 

organizations . J.  J.  de  Roode  (Dutch),  chief  of  section. 

Co-operation  service  .  .  .  G.  Fauquet  (French),  chief  of  section. 

Maritime  section  .  .  .  .  J.  C.  RandaU  (British),  chief  of  section. 

Sales  and  publicity  branch .  R.  Joucla-Pelous,  chief, 

V.  Central  services,  consist  of  registry,  dispatch,  distribution,  printing,  account¬ 
ing  and  similar  branches. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


^Resigned. 
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Publications — -The  publications  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  which  are  very  extensive,  consist  of  the  following  series : 

I.  International  Labour  Review.  Monthly  since  January, 

1921. 

II.  Official  Bulletin.  Weekly  since  September  8,  1920. 

III.  Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  with  Russian  Supple¬ 

ment.  Weekly  since  November  15,  1920. 

IV.  Legislative  Series.  Publication  of  labor  laws  of  all  countries, 

from  1919  on. 

V.  Special  Reports.  Occasional  extensive  studies  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Labour  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia,  International 
Seamen’s  Code,  The  Mining  Industry  in  the  Ruhr. 

VI.  Studies  and  Reports.  An  extensive  list  of  special  articles 
published  in  the  following  series:  A,  Industrial  rela¬ 
tions;  B,  Economic  Conditions;  C,  Employment  and 
Unemployment;  D,  Wages  and  Hours;  E,  Workmen’s 
Compensation;  Rehabilitation  and  Social  Insurance; 
F,  Industrial  Hygiene,  Accidents  and  Safety;  G,  Welfare 
of  Workers;  H,  Co-operation;  I,  Protection  of  Women 
and  Children;  J,  Education;  K,  Agriculture;  L,  Maritime 
Affairs. 

VH.  International  Labour  Directory.  An  annual  reference  work. 
VHI.  Documents  of  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

Questionnaires,  reports,  documents  and  proceedings  of 
the  annual  conference. 

Complete  catalogue  on  request  to  World  Peace  Foundation, 
40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 


IX.  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

“The  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and 
the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 
The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  state,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments.” — 
Covenant,  Art.  8. 

Procedure — The  League’s  duty  under  these  provisions  is  con¬ 
tinuous. 

It  is  being  realized  by  two  agencies:  The  Permanent  Advisory 
Commission  on  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Questions,  provided  for 
by  Art.  9  of  the  Covenant  and  made  up  of  governmental  repre¬ 
sentatives;  and  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  Armaments,  made  up  of  six  categories  of  members. 
Both  are  served  by  the  Armaments  Section  of  the  Secretariat 
(c/.  p.  239.) 

Perivla^nent  Advisory  Commission  on  Armaments 

Constituted  under  Art.  9  of  the  Covenant  to  advise  the  Council. 
Consists  of  one  military,  one  naval  and  one  air  representative 
nominated  by  each  state  member  of  the  Council.  Any  other 
member  is  represented  when  a  question  affecting  it  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Military,  naval  and  air  subcommissions.  The  com¬ 
mission  sits  at  Geneva. 

Personnel — 

Belgium: 

Lt.  General  de  Ceuninck 

Colonel  VAN  Ceombrugge 
Brazil: 

Lt.  Colonel  Andrade  Neves 

Rear-Admiral  J.  M.  Penido 
British  Empire: 

Lt.  Colonel  Lowe 

Rear-Admiral  Segrave 

Commander  C.  B.  Phillips 

Captain  Tweedie 
Spain: 

General  Picasso 


Lt.  Colonel  Espinosa  de  los 
Monteros 

Rear-Admiral  Marques  de  Magaz 
Captain  J.  Montagut 
General  Echague 
Lt.  Colonel  Garcia  de  Pruneda 
France: 

Field-Marshal  Fatolle 
Lt.  Colonel  Requin 
Rear-Admiral  Jehenne 
Captain  Deleuse 
General  Dumesnil 
Colonel  Faure 
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Italy: 

General  Marietti 
Colonel  L.  Tappi 
Vice-Admiral  Baron  Acton 
Captain  Don  F.  Ruspou 
Com.  Carlo  Graziani 
Japan: 

General  Inagaki 

General  Otake 

Captain  Hiro 

Lt.  Colonel  Tatekawa 

Vice-Admiral  Baron  Kiyokazu  Abo 

Rear-Admiral  Kiyo  Kawa 


Captain  Takbnaka 
Captain  Ichiro  Sato 
General  Shizum 
Captain  Ogura 
Comm,  of  Cavalry  Makino 
Massamichi 
Sweden: 

Names  of  representatives  not  yet 
available. 

Uruguay: 

Names  of  representatives  not  yet 
available. 


Meetings — 1.  San  Sebastian,  August  1,  1920. 

2.  Brussels,  October,  1920. 

3.  Geneva,  November  25-December  4,  1920  (during 

Assembly) . 

4.  Paris,  February,  1921. 

5.  Geneva,  June  21,  1921. 

6.  Geneva,  September,  1921  (during  Assembly). 

7.  Geneva,  May,  1922. 

8.  Geneva,  September,  1922  (during  Assembly). 

9.  Geneva,  December  5-8,  1922. 

Duties — The  commission’s  primary  duty  is  to  advise  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  especially  on  technical  matters.  These  are  too  numerous  for 
summarizing  but  certain  examples  may  be  given. 

By  Art.  1  of  the  Covenant  states  applying  for  admission  are  to 
give  engagements  as  to  their  military,  naval  and  air  forces.  The 
Permanent  Commission  determines  this  engagement.  As  an 
example  of  this  function  its  report  on  Costa  Rica  is  quoted: 

“Army — The  military  forces  of  this  country  do  not  exceed  1,000  men,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  which  the  Government  request. 

“Opinion  of  the  Commission — Recommends  the  maintenance  of  the  present 

forces. 

“Navt — Costa  Rica  only  possesses  small  boats  in  the  Coast-Guard  Service,  and 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Preamble  even  after  its  admission 
to  the  League,  present  a  request  to  the  Council  if  it  considers  that  it  requires  a  navy. 

“Air  Force — None. 


Official  Journal,  November-December,  1920,  p.  41. 
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Temporary  Mixed  Commission  on  Armaments 

The  First  Assembly  by  a  resolution  of  1920  invited  the  Council: 

(b)  To  instruct  a  temporary  commission,  composed  of  persons  possessing  the 
requisite  competence  in  matters  of  a  political,  social  and  economic  nature,  to  prepare 
for  submission  to  the  Council  in  the  near  future  reports  and  proposals  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  as  provided  for  by  Article  8  of  the  Covenant; 

(c)  To  form  within  the  Secretariat  a  section  to  serve  as  a  center  of  information 
for  the  Commission  in  question  and  also  as  a  channel  for  the  publication  and 
exchange  of  the  information  referred  to  in  the  Covenant. ^ 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Council  appointed  the 
Temporary  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments, 
which,  after  the  addition  of  seven  new  civil  members  in  March, 
1922,  is  now  composed  of  the  following  persons : 

(o)  Civil  members:  Rene  Viviani  (France),  A.  Lebrun  (France),  H.  Branting 
(Sweden),  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Great  Britain),  Lord  Esher  (Great  Britain),  Mar¬ 
quis  Di  Saluzzo  (Italy),  Andrea  Torre  (Italy),  Prince  Lubomirski  (Poland), 
Alcala  Zamora  (Spain),  E.  Lohner  (Switzerland),  K.  Honda  (Japan),  F.  J.  Uhru- 
TiA  (Colombia),  M.  Rivas  Vicuna  (Chile); 

(6)  Members  chosen  from  the  Permanent  Advisory  Commission  on  Military,  Naval 
and  Air  Questions:  General  Inagaki  (Japan),  Admiral  Marquis  de  Magaz  (Spain), 
Admiral  J.  M.  Penido  (Brazil),  Field-Marshal  Fayolle  (France),  General  Mari- 
ETTi  (Italy),  Admiral  Sbgrave  (Great  Britain); 

(c)  Members  selected  from  the  Economic  Committee:  D.  Jancovici  (Rumania), 
Professor  Benini  (Italy); 

(d)  Members  selected  from  the  Financial  Committee:  Sir  James  Brunyate  (India), 
A.  Janssen  (Belgium) ; 

(e)  Members  chosen  from  the  Workers’  Group  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office:  M.  Jouhaux  (France),  M.  Thorberg  (Sweden),  M.  Oude- 
GEEST  (Holland); 

(/)  Members  chosen  from  the  Employers’  Groxip  of  the  International  Labor  Office: 
M.Hodacz  (Czecho-Slovakia),  M.  Langkjaer  (Denmark),  Colonel  David  Carnegie 
(Canada). 

Meetings — 1.  Paris,  July  16-19,  1921. 

2.  Geneva,  September,  1921  (during  Assembly). 

3.  Paris,  February  20,  1922. 

4.  Paris,  July  3-7,  1922. 

5.  Geneva,  September  1-6,  1922  (during  Assembly). 

6.  Paris,  February  2-6,  1923. 

Wffiicial  Journal,  Spec.  Sup.,  January,  1921,  p.  31. 
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Procedure — The  commission  is  divided  into  three  subcom¬ 
missions  : 

1.  To  deal  with  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  war 
material;  the  arms  traffic  Convention,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  central  bureau  for  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in  arms; 

2.  Right  of  investigation;  mutual  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  on  armament  between  members  of 
the  League;  mutual  control  of  this  information; 

3.  Means  of  estimating  actual  state  of  armament  in 
any  given  country;  preparation  of  a  questionnaire 
on  the  subject;  assembhng  of  statistical  data. 

Action — The  extent  of  the  investigations  of  armament,  the 
methods  of  seeking  reduction  and  the  spirit  characterizing  the  work 
of  the  committees  are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  substance 
of  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committees 
on  September  27,  1922,  by  the  Third  Assembly.^ 

The  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  was  asked  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  work  which  it  has  begun. 

The  collaboration  that  has  existed  between  the  Temporary 
Mixed  Commission  and  the  Permanent  Advisory  Commission 
has  been  of  great  value. 

Recommendation  that  the  European  States  existing  before  the 
war  of  1914,  under  their  present  description,  whose  juridical  status 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  war,  and  which  are  not,  at  the  moment, 
engaged  in  military  operations  which  justify  their  armaments,  be 
invited  to  reduce  the  total  of  their  military,  naval  and  air  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  figures  for  1913,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  prices. 

The  work  accomplished  in  collecting  and  drawing  up  statistical 
data  in  an  entirely  new  and  peculiarly  difficult  field  has  been 
remarkable. 

The  only  step  which  could  usefully  be  taken  in  connection 
with  surplus  stocks  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  the  control  of  the 
international  traffic  in  arms. 

The  Assembly  urged  on  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  summoning,  at  an  appropriate  moment,  a  conference  of  the 

^Official  Journal,  Supplement  No.  9,  p.  24. 
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Members  of  the  League  to  form  a  convention  on  the  control  of 
private  arms  manufacture. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  asked  for  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  it  has  to  formulate  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
on  control  of  international  traffic  in  arms,  as  well  as  any  proposals 
which  it  may  care  to  make  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  objections 
can  be  overcome. 

The  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
new  scheme  for  this  control. 

To  Study  War  Uses  of  Chemistry 

The  Assembly  approved  the  establishment  of  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  the  probable  effects  of  chemical  discoveries  in 
future  wars. 

The  Council  to  recommend  the  Members  of  the  League  and  other 
nations  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  (February  6,  1922) 
concerning  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas  and  submarines  in  war. 

The  Assembly,  having  considered  the  answers  from  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  26  Members  of  the  League  to  the  inquiry  issued  to  them 
by  the  Council,  as  to  the  requirements  of  their  national  security, 
attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  these  replies  as  affording  a  basis 
for  the  further  deliberations  of  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission, 

The  Council  should  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
discuss  the  exchange  of  military  information  between  states  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the  work  accomplished 
at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  naval  arma¬ 
ment. 

Recommends  that  the  expert  services  of  the  League  of  Nations 
should  eventually  be  authorized  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Santiago. 

An  international  conference  should  be  summoned  to  which  all 
states,  whether  Members  of  the  League  or  not,  should  be  invited, 
with  a  view  to  considering  the  extension  to  all  non-signatory  states 
of  the  principles  of  the  Washington  treaty  for  the  limitation  of 
naval  armaments. 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Guaranty 

The  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  is  continuing  its  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  general  principles  of  land  and  air  disarmament. 
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with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Assembly  a  definite  scheme  for  the  general  reduction  of  land  and 
air  armaments. 

The  resolution  continued: 

“The  Assembly,  having  considered  the  report  of  the  Temporary 
Mixed  Commission  on  the  question  of  a  general  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Guaranty,  being  of  opinion  that  this  report  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  complete  validity  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  or  other  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  known  to  exist  between  states;  and  considering 
that  this  report  contains  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guaranty  could  be  made  effective,  is  of 
the  opinion  that: 

“1.  No  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  within  the  meaning  of  Article  8 
of  the  Covenant,  can  be  fully  successful  unless  it  is  general. 

“2.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world  many  Governments  would  be  unable  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  a  serious  reduction  of  armaments  unless  they  received 
in  exchange  a  satisfactory  guaranty  of  the  safety  of  their  coimtry. 

“3.  Such  a  guaranty  can  be  found  in  a  defensive  agreement  which  should  be 
open  to  all  countries,  binding  them  to  provide  immediate  and  effective  assistance 
in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  plan  in  the  event  of  one  of  them  being  attacked, 
provided  that  the  obligation  to  render  assistance  to  a  country  attacked  shall  be 
limited  in  principle  to  those  countries  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  globe.  In 
cases,  however,  where,  for  historical,  geographical,  or  other  reasons,  a  country  is  in 
special  danger  of  attack,  detailed  arrangements  should  be  made  for  its  defense  in 
accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  plan. 

“4.  As  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  object  of  the  three  preceding  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guaranty  the  means  of  achieving  that  object, 
previous  consent  to  this  reduction  is  therefore  the  first  condition  for  the  Treaty. 

“This  reduction  could  be  carried  out  either  by  means  of  a  general  Treaty,  which 
is  the  most  desirable  plan,  or  by  means  of  partial  treaties  designed  to  be  extended 
and  open  to  all  countries. 

“In  the  former  case,  the  Treaty  will  carry  with  it  a  general  reduction  of  arnia- 
ments.  In  the  latter  case,  the  reduction  should  be  proportionate  to  the  guaranties 

afforded  by  the  Treaty.  ,  ,  m 

“The  Council  of  the  League,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  Temporary 
Mixed  Commission,  which  will  examine  how  each  of  these  two  systems  could 
carried  out,  should  further  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Governments  for  their 
consideration  and  sovereign  decision  the  plan  of  the  machinery,  both  political  and 
military,  necessary  to  bring  them  clearly  into  effect. 

“The  Assembly  requests  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  various 
Governments  the  above  proposals  for  their  observations,  and  re¬ 
quests  the  Temporary  IVIixed  Commission  to  continue  its  investiga¬ 
tions,  and,  in  order  to  give  precision  to  the  above  statements,  to 
prepare  a  draft  Treaty  embodying  the  principles  contained  therein.” 
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“Moral  Disarmament” 

“The  Assembly,  while  declaring  that  the  reduction  of  armaments 
contemplated  by  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  can  not  achieve  its  full 
effect  for  world-peace  unless  it  be  general, 

“Desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regional  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  armaments — agreements  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  might  even  go  beyond  the  measures  decided  upon  in  respect 
of  general  reduction; 

“And  requests  the  Council  to  ask  the  Temporary  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  to  take  into  consideration,  during  its  subsequent  work,  the 
possibility  of  recommending  the  conclusion  of  similar  agreements 
to  states  which  might  be  concerned. 

“The  Assembly,  considering  that  moral  disarmament  is  an 
essential  preliminary  condition  of  material  disarmament,  and  that 
this  moral  disarmament  can  only  be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence  and  security: 

“Declares  that  such  confidence  can  not  be  attained  so  long  as  the 
world  continues  to  suffer  from  disorganization  of  the  exchanges, 
economic  chaos  and  unemployment,  and  that  the  only  method  of 
remedying  these  evils  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  which  pre¬ 
vails  regarding  the  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  devastated 
regions  and  the  settlement  of  the  interallied  debts; 

“Expresses  the  hope  that,  in  so  far  as  these  questions  can  be 
regulated  by  the  imaided  efforts  of  the  European  nations,  the 
Governments  signatories  of  the  international  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  which  deal  with  these  questions,  and  within  the  framework 
of  which  they  must  be  envisaged,  will  achieve  as  soon  as  possible  a 
general  settlement  of  the  problem  of  reparations  and  interallied 
debts; 

“And  further  recommends  that  the  Council  shall  devote  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  every  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerned,  it  being  understood  that  it  can  only  usefully 
assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Governments  in  question.” 


X.  DISPUTES  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL 


By  Art.  11  of  the  Covenant  it  is  “declared  to  be  the  friendly 
right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever 
affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  inter¬ 
national  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon 
which  peace  depends.” 

By  Art.  12  “the  Members  of  the  League  agree  that,  if  there 
should  arise  between  them  any  dispute  hkely  to  lead  to  a  rupture, 
they  will  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council.” 

Art.  13  deals  with  the  arbitral  method;  Art.  14  provides  for  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which  affords  the 
method  of  judicial  decision;  Art.  15  deals  with  the  method  of 
inquiry,  which  does  not  result  in  a  binding  decision;  and  Art.  17 
extends  the  whole  system  by  invitation  to  states  non-Members 
of  the  League. 

The  system  does  not  contemplate  handling  of  any  dispute  until 
the  resources  of  the  parties  respecting  its  settlement  are  exhausted; 
that  is,  direct  negotiations  are  recognized  as  the  normal  method 
of  adjusting  difficulties  between  nations. 

Procedure— Disputes  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  or  by  a  disinterested  Member 
of  the  League. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  League  does  not  extend  to  matters 
solely  of  domestic  concern. 

Both  parties  are.  heard  on  a  footing  of  equality,  their  representa¬ 
tives  sitting  as  Members  of  the  Council  at  any  meeting  during 
the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  them. 

Disputes  of  a  legal  nature  will  usually  go  before  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  and  not  before  the  Council  of  the 
League. 

Aaland  Islands 

On  June  19,  1920,  the  British  Government,  having  informed  the 
Governments  of  Sweden  and  Finland  of  its  intention,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Council  the  case  of  the  Aaland  Islands  as  a 
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matter  afiEecting  international  relations  and  threatening  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends  (Art.  11),  The  Council  took  jurisdiction  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  its  seventh  session  on  July  11,  1920,  and  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Arts.  12,  15  and  17,  Finland  not  then  being  a  Member 
of  the  League.  Representatives  of  the  disputants  and  delegates 
of  the  Aaland  Islanders  were  heard  by  the  Council.  The  principal 
demand  put  forward  by  the  Representative  of  Sweden  was : 

“That  the  Aaland  Islands  population  shall  be  allowed  to  deter¬ 
mine  immediately  by  plebiscite  whether  the  archipelago  shall 
remain  under  Finnish  sovereignty  or  be  incorporated  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden.” 

The  chief  argument  put  forward  by  the  Representative  of 
Finland  was: 

That  the  Republic  of  Finland  was  an  independent  and  sovereign 
country;  its  independence  having  been  recognized  without  reser¬ 
vation  by  several  Powers,  including  Sweden,  and  that  the  Aaland 
Islands  formed  part  of  the  Repubhc.” 

The  Council  decided,  with  the  consent  of  Sweden  and  Finland, 
to  ask  for  an  opinion  from  a  special  commission  of  three  inter¬ 
national  jurists  on  the  two  following  questions: 

a.  Does  the  Swedish  case  as  presented  to  the  Council  on  the  question  of  the 
Aaland  Islands  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Finland  within  the  meaning  of  par.  8  of  Art.  15  of  the  Covenant? 

h.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  international  obligations  regarding  the  demil¬ 
itarization  of  the  Aaland  Islands?^ 

The  Commission  of  Jurists,  Ferdinand  Larnaude  (French), 
A.  Struycken  (Dutch)  and  Max  Huber  (Swiss),  sat  from  August  3 
to  September  5  and  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

a.  The  de  facto  position  which  led  to  the  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Finland 
arose  at  a  moment  when  Finland  had  not  yet  acquired  the  character  of  a  definitely 
constituted  state.  The  dispute  does  not  fall  exclusively  within  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  Finland,  and  international  law  does  not  leave  the  question  of  the 
Aaland  Islands  to  the  exclusive  competence  of  Finland.  The  Council  of  the  League 
is  competent  to  recommend  any  solution  which  it  may  regard  as  most  equitable 
and  expedient. 

b.  As  regards  the  demilitarization  of  the  Aaland  Islands  the  stipulations  of  the 
Convention  and  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  are  still  in  force.  Each  interested  state 
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accordingly  has  the  right  to  claim  respect  for  these  stipulations  and  whoever  pos¬ 
sesses  the  islands  must  conform  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  these  stipulations. 

The  Council  resumed  examination  of  the  question  during  its 
eighth  session,  and  resolved  on  September  20  that  the  question 
“presented  an  international  aspect,  which  brought  its  considera¬ 
tion  within  the  competence  of  the  League.”  It  declared  itself 
“competent  to  make  any  recommendations  which  it  might  deem 
just  and  proper  in  the  case.” 

It  decided  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Rapporteurs  charged 
with  the  duty  of  “furnishing  the  Council,  in  the  shortest  time 
required  for  the  necessary  consultations,  and  having  regard  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  with  a  report 
which  will  enable  it  to  frame  a  final  or  provisional  settlement  of 
the  question  and  to  establish  conditions  favorable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world.” 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  Baron  Beyens  of  Belgium, 
Felix  Calender  of  Switzerland  and  Abram  I.  Elkus  of  New  York, 
formerly  ambassador  to  Turkey  and  ex-judge  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  This  Commission  during  November  and 
December,  1920,  pursued  its  investigations  at  Stockholm  and 
Helsingfors  and  in  the  Aaland  Archipelago.  Their  report  was 
presented  to  the  Council  at  its  13th  session,  and  on  June  24,  1921, 
the  Council  passed  the  following  resolution : 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Aaland  Islands  is  recognized  to  belong  to  Finland; 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  world,  the  future  of  cordial  relations  between 
Finland  and  Sweden,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  islands  themselves,  can 
not  be  insured  unless  (a)  certain  further  guaranties  are  given  for  the  protection 
of  the  islanders;  and  unless  (b)  arrangements  are  concluded  for  the  nonfortification 
and  neutralization  of  the  archipelago. 

3.  The  new  guaranties  to  be  inserted  in  the  autonomy  law  should  specially  aim 
at  the  preservation  of  the  Swedish  language  in  the  schools,  at  the  maintenance  of 
the  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the  islanders,  at  the  restriction,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  new  comers,  and  at  insuring  the 
appointment  of  a  governor  who  will  possess  the  confidence  of  the  population. 

4.  The  Council  has  recognized  that  these  guaranties  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve 
their  purpose,  if  they  are  discussed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Representatives  of  Finland 
with  those  of  Sweden,  if  necessary  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  desire,  the  two  parties  have 
decided  to  seek  out  an  agreement.  Should  their  efforts  fail,  the  Council  would 
itself  fix  the  gdaranties  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be  inserted,  by  means  of  an 
amendment,  in  the  autonomy  law  of  May  7,  1920.  In  any  case,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  see  to  the  enforcement  of  these  guaranties. 
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5.  An  international  agreement  in  respect  of  the  nonfortification  and  the  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  archipelago  should  guarantee  to  the  Swedish  people  and  to  all 
the  countries  concerned  that  the  Aaland  Islands  will  never  become  a  source  of 
danger  from  the  military  point  of  view.  With  this  object,  the  convention  of  1856 
should  be  replaced  bj'  a  broader  agreement,  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  all  the 
powers  concerned,  including  Sweden.  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  should  conform  in  its  main  lines  with  the  Swedish  draft  convention  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  islands.  The  Council  instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  ask 
the  Governments  concerned  to  appoint  duly  accredited  representatives  to  discuss 
and  conclude  the  proposed  treaty.'^ 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  a  regional 
Baltic  conference  relative  to  the  non-fortification  and  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Aaland  Islands  was  held  from  October  10-20,  1921, 
which  resulted  in  a  convention  signed  on  the  latter  date.  The 
ratifications  of  all  participants  have  been  received,  namely; 
British  Empire,  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy,  Poland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden  and  Latvia.  The  treaty  went  into  force  on  April 
6,  1922. 

THE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  POLAND  AND  LITHUANIA 

Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  informed 
the  Council  of  the  League  by  telegram  on  September  5,  1920, 
that  the  Polish  Government  desired  the  intervention  of  the 
Council  in  order  to  prevent  war  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanian  Government,  in  conformity  with  Art.  17  of  the 
Covenant,  accepted  for  this  dispute  the  obligations  of  a  Member 
of  the  League. 

The  Polish  representative  stated  that  the  danger  of  war  arose 
from  the  presence  of  Lithuanian  troops  to  the  west  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  frontier  assigned  to  Poland  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  of  December  8,  1919. 

The  Lithuanian  representative  said  that  Lithuania  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  frontier  and  that  under  a  treaty  which  it  had 
concluded  with  the  Government  of  the  Soviets  on  July  12,  another 
frontier  had  been  partially  determined.  Under  the  treaty  with 
the  Soviets  this  other  frontier  was  to  have  been  completed  by  an 
agreement  to  be  concluded  between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and 
negotiations  were  proceeding  at  Kalvarya. 

The  Council  on  September  20,  appealed  to  both  Governments 
to  prevent  any  hostile  acts  and  secured  from  them  mutual  under- 
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takings  of  neutrality.  On  October  4  it  appointed  a  commission 
of  control,  authorized  by  both  parties  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  the  disputed  territory.  Immediately  afterward 
the  Polish  troops  drove  the  Russian  Soviet  army  from  Vilna  and 
General  Zeligowski,  whom  the  Polish  Government  declared  was 
acting  as  a  rebel,  occupied  the  city.  Poland,  however,  declared 
that  it  could  not  intervene  forcibly  against  the  general  since  he 
headed  a  nationalistic  movement  which  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  public  opinion.  Poland  further  claimed  that  the 
territory  in  dispute  desired  to  become  a  part  of  Poland.  The 
Council  therefore  proposed  that  a  plebiscite  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  should  be  held.  In  preparation  for  such  a  plebiscite 
Col.  Chardigny  of  the  Commission  of  Control  tried  to  effect  the 
demobilization,  of  both  Polish  and  Lithuanian  troops  in  the 
disputed  territory.  Neither  responded  to  this  effort  and  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  a  plebiscite  would  involve  a  long  delay. 

The  Council  in  February-March,  1921,  proposed  to  the  dis¬ 
putants  that  they  undertake  direct  negotiations  in  a  conference 
at  Brussels  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Hymans,  the  Belgian 
delegate  on  the  Council.  His  essential  proposals  were  favorably 
received,  and  he  presented  on  May  20, 1921,  a  draft  treaty  covering 
all  subjects  in  the  dispute.  The  Lithuanian  delegation  aceepted 
this  scheme  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  The  Polish  delegation  stated 
that  “it  might  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  discussion  if  the  population 
of  Vilna  and  its  territory  agreed,  and  consequently  negotiations 
could  not  be  continued  unless  representatives  of  the  population 
concerned  took  part  in  them  on  a  footing  of  equality.”  M. 
Hymans  pointed  out  that  this  request  conflicted  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  reach  a  settlement  by  negotiation  between  the  two  states. 
The  two  parties  agreed  that  the  session  should  be  adjourned 
rather  than  terminated  and  agreed  to  appear  before  the  Council. 

The  Council  again  heard  the  two  delegations  in  June  and  re¬ 
solved  that  the  direct  negotiations  should  be  resumed.  The 
Council  stipulated  that  the  agreement  signed  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Diet  of  the  two  countries  and  subsequently  to  the 
Diet  of  Vilna  provided  for  in  the  draft  scheme.  It  further  stip¬ 
ulated  thab  all  men  not  natives  of  the  disputed  territory  should 
leave  the  Zeligowski  forces.  Lithuanian  reoccupation  of  normal 
peace  stations  was  provided. 
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Poland  accepted  these  recommendations,  but  with  reservations. 
Lithuania  declared  that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  and  asked  that  the  convention  of  Suwalki  be 
put  in  force. 

As  a  result  of  letters  from  M.  Hymans  both  Governments  agreed 
to  resume  direct  negotiations  at  Geneva.  On  September  20,  the 
Council  concluded  that  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  agreement 
of  the  parties  to  the  Hymans  scheme.  The  situation  was  reported 
to  the  Assembly,  which  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  action 
of  the  Council  and  urging  the  parties  to  compose  their  differences. 
By  December,  1921,  both  disputants  had  informed  the  Council 
that  they  were  unable  to  accept  the  solution  recommended  by  it. 

The  Council  had  now  exhausted  all  the  means  at  its  disposal 
under  the  Covenant  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  now 
turned  to  measures  with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  renewal  of  hostihties. 
On  January  13,  1922,  the  Council  decided  to  withdraw  its  special 
commission  of  control,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  formal  under¬ 
taking  by  both  parties  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  hostihty  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  which  had  been  preserved  for  a  year  by 
the  intervention  of  the  League. 

The  Council  turned  its  attention  to  fixing  a  neutral  zone,  so 
as  to  afford  a  clear  line  of  demarkation  between  Pohsh  and  Lith¬ 
uanian  territory  and  to  avoid  administrative  anarchy.  This 
question  brought  the  disputants  again  into  disagreement.  The 
Poles  argued  that  the  frontier  fixed  by  the  so-called  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  on  December  8,  1919  (the  Curzon  fine), 
should  apply;  whereas,  Lithuania  insisted  upon  the  Suwalki  line 
which  represented  a  decision  between  that  country  and  Soviet 
Russia.  On  May  17,  1922,  the  Council  renewed  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  provisional  line  and  deeided  to  send  a  commission  to 
study  on  the  spot  the  question  of  its  laying  down.  Lithuania 
refused  to  accept  this  proposal  and  suggested  that  the  League 
take  the  population  of  the  disputed  zone  under  its  protection 
until  Poland  carried  out  the  Suwalki  agreement  or  until  the 
Allies  definitely  traced  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland. 

Zeligowski  had  retired  from  Vilna  in  November,  1921,  his 
troops  still  remaining  in  occupation.  He  left  behind  a  provisional 
pverning  commission,  which  by  a  decree  signed  by  him  was 
instructed  to  arrange  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  Vilna  area.  These 
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elections  took  place  on  January  8,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Polish  Government  had  undertaken  not  to  allow  elections  to  be 
held  during  direct  Polish-Lithuanian  negotiations.  Lithuania 
protested  and  stated  that  it  would  regard  the  elections  as  null 
and  void.  On  January  13,  1922,  the  Council  stated  that  it  could 
not  recognize  any  solution  of  the  dispute  submitted  to  the  League 
which  was  reached  without  regard  to  the  Council’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  without  the  consent  of  both  parties.  By  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Warsaw  of  March  24,  1922,  the  disputed  territory  was 
annexed  to  Poland  as  a  result  of  the  elections. 

The  neutral  zone  remained,  being  according  to  reports  in  a 
state  of  considerable  disorder  owing  to  administrative  uncertainty. 
The  Council  directed  its  attention  to  remedying  this  situation. 
The  Spanish  consul  general  at  Brussels,  Senor  Saura,  was  deputed 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  provisional 
frontier  to  replace  the  neutral  zone.  He  returned  to  Geneva  in 
October,  1922,  and  prepared  a  report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  at  its  twenty-third  session,  January-February,  1923.  The 
Council  secured  from  Poland  and  Lithuania  an  engagement  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  and  fixed  a  provisional  frontier.  Lithuania 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  frontier  and  threatened  military  action. 
The  Kovno  Government  was  informed  that  failure  to  comply 
would  result  in  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  that  particular 
question.  The  latest  reports  indicate  that  compliance  is  gradually 
being  effected. 


Upper  Silesia 

By  Art.  88  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  a  specified  portion  of  Upper 
Silesia  was  set  aside  and  it  was  stipulated  that  “the  inhabitants 
will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland.”  Pending  the  plebiscite  the 
area  was  to  be  controlled  by  an  international  commission  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  powers  and  occupied  by  their  troops.  Before  the 
plebiscite  the  Pole  Korfanty  attempted  to  set  up  a  government 
there,  and  the  Polish  effort  to  throw  the  vote  was  openly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  French  section  of  the  commission.  The  frontier 
was  to  be  fixed  by  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the 
showing  of  the  plebiscite,  which  was  duly  held.  The  so-called 
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Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  became  deadlocked  in  the  effort 
to  draw  the  permanent  boundary  line. 

By  a  letter  dated  August  12,  1921,  forwarded  on  behalf  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Alhed  Powers,  the  Council  of  the  League 
was  invited  to  present  a  recommendation  as  to  the  line  which  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  should  lay  down  as  a 
frontier  between  Germany  and  Poland. 

The  Council  of  the  League,  on  August  29, 1921,  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  on  September  1,  1921,  resolved  to  intrust  the 
preliminary  study  of  the  question  to  the  representatives  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Brazil,  China  and  Spain,  states  which  had  not  been  directly 
interested  in  the  problem.  The  four  chosen  representatives  were 
instructed  to  report  to  the  Council  after  a  full  investigation.  It 
was  understood  that  they  could  obtain  such  expert  advice  as  might 
be  necessary,  and  that  they  could  consult  representatives,  both 
German  and  Polish,  from  the  territory  in  dispute. 

The  decision,  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  addressed  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Council  on  October  12,  1921.  The  Council  considered  that  the 
solution  which  it  should  recommend  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  expressed 
by  the  plebiscite,  and  must  take  count,  in  the  next  place,  of  the 
geographical  and  economic  conditions.  The  Council  endeavored, 
in  determining  the  frontier,  to  find  a  solution  which  would  assign 
to  each  state  a  number  of  its  nationals  proportionate  to  the  total 
number^  of  the  votes  given  in  its  favor  during  the  plebiscite, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  leave  the  smallest  possible 
minorities  on  either  side  of  the  frontier.  It  was,  however,  inevit¬ 
able  that  these  minorities  should  be  considerable,  owing  to  the 
close  inter-mixture  of  German  and  Polish  elements  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  plebiscite  area.  Moreover,  the  concentration  of 
the  population  in  the  industrial  region  rendered  a  division  of  this 
zone  inevitable.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  separate  industries 
which  had  hitherto  been  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

The  Council  considered  it  necessary  to  lay  down  a  series  of 
measures  establishing  a  transitional  regime,  in  order  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  re-organizing  public  services  in  this  zone  and  for 
avoiding  the  disturbance  which  might  result  in  the  economic  and 
industrial  situation  from  the  new  course  of  the  frontier,  and  to 
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preserve  the  continuity  of  the  economic  life  of  the  district.  The 
Council  also  considered  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

The  Council,  in  its  final  recommendations,  thus  briefly  describes 
the  measures  necessary  to  insure  economic  and  social  prosperity: 

To  preserve,  for  a  certain  time,  for  the  industries  of  the  territory  separated  from 
Germany  their  former  markets,  and  to  ensure  the  supplies  of  raw  material  and 
manufactured  products  which  are  indispensable  to  these  industries;  to  avoid  the 
economic  disturbances  which  would  be  caused  by  the  immediate  substitution  of 
the  Polish  mark  for  the  German  mark  as  the  sole  legal  currency  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  Poland;  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  railways  serving  Upper  Silesia 
from  being  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  political  frontier;  to  regulate  the  supplies 
of  water  and  electricity;  to  maintain  freedom  of  movement  for  indivuduals  across 
the  new  frontier;  to  guarantee  respect  for  private  property;  to  guarantee,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  workers  that  they  shall  not  lose,  in  the  portion  of  territory  assigned 
to  Poland,  the  advantages  which  were  secured  to  them  by  German  social  legislation 
and  by  their  trades  union  organisation;  and,  finally,  to  ensure,  the  protection  of 
minorities  upon  the  basis  of  an  equitable  reciprocity. 

The  Council  proposed  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  should 
be  achieved  by  means  of  arrangements  effected  under  the  form 
of  a  general  Convention  between  Germany  and  Poland. 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  acting  for  the  Principal  Allied 
Powers,  at  once  decided  to  adopt  these  recommendations,  and 
M.  Briand,  in  a  letter  dated  October  20,  1921,  informed  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  this  decision. 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  decided  that  there  should  be 
a  conference  between  a  German  and  a  Polish  plenipotentiary  under 
the  presidency  of  a  person  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
to  conclude  the  proposed  convention. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  with  the  approval  of  his  colleagues, 
invited  Felix  Calender,  former  President  of  the  Smss  Conf^era- 
tion,  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Geneva  on  November  23,  1921.  The  conference  held  five  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  it  prepared  and  adopted  rules  for  its  subsequent 
proceedings. 

The  work  of  eleven  subcommittees  was  almost  complete  by  the 
end  of  January,  and  final  agreement  on  all  points  was  reached 
on  April  1^,  1922.  The  full  text  of  the  Convention  was  published 
at  Geneva  on  May  15,  1922,  immediately  after  signing.  Ratifica¬ 
tions  were  exchanged  at  Oppeln  on  June  3,  1922. 
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The  convention  contains  606  articles  and  is  the  longest  treaty 
ever  made.  It  provides  in  detail  for  the  administration  of  Upper 
Silesia  as  an  economic  whole  for  a  period  of  15  years.  It  is  in  force 
and  no  insurmountable  difficulties  have  developed  from  it. 


Albania 

On  March  5,  1921,  Prime  Minister  Vrioni  of  Albania  informed 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  northern  Albania  was  under  Serbian  military  occupation  and 
appealed  to  the  Council  to  bring  evacuation  about.  On  April 
29  a  letter  from  the  Albanian  delegation  in  Paris  stated  that 
portions  of  Albanian  territory  were  occupied  by  Greek  and  Serbian 
troops.  The  frontiers  of  Albania  had  been  fixed  in  1913  by  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  settlement  of  the  Second  Balkan  War.  Since 
the  end  of  1918  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  had  been  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  territory  on  the  Albanian  side  of  this  frontier,  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  letter  stated,  which  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  738 
Albanian  lives  and  the  flight  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

On  June  15,  Prime  Minister  Vrioni  appealed  to  the  Council 
under  Art.  11  of  the  Covenant.  The  Council  heard  the  Albanian, 
Greek  and  Serb-Croat-Slovene  representatives  at  its  13th  session. 
When  the  First  Assembly  admitted  Albania  as  a  Member  it  was 
recognized  that  the  frontiers  had  not  been  defined;  and,  further, 
that  Art.  89  of  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  had  explicitly 
reserved  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  boundaries  of  all  the  states  contiguous  to  Albania. 
The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  was  at  that  moment  discussing 
the  question  and  the  Council  consequently  decided  that  it  was 
inadvisable  to  consider  it  simultaneously. 

Albania  appealed  to  the  Assembly  and  there  was  a  further 
discussion  at  its  second  session.  The  Assembly  advised  Albania 
to  accept  the  forthcoming  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Am¬ 
bassadors  and  requested  the  Council  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  three  impartial  persons  to  report  fully  on  the  execution  of  the 
decision  of  the  ambassadors  and  on  any  disturbances.  This  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  on  October  6,  1921,  and  in  November 
proceeded  to  Albania. 

Meanwhile,  press  reports  stated  that  Serbian  forces  were  ad- 
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vancing  into  Albania.  The  British  Government,  basing  itself  on 
Art.  11,  requested  that  the  Council  meet  to  “consider  the  situation, 
and  to  agree  upon  measures  to  be  taken  under  Art.  16  in  the 
event  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Government  refusing  or  delay¬ 
ing  to  execute  their  obligations  under  the  Covenant.” 

The  Council  met  on  November  16.  The  hearings  were  public. 
The  British  representative  drew  attention  to  the  activities  of 
Marca  Gjoni,  a  local  Mirdite  chieftain,  in  rebellion  against  the 
Albanian  Government,  whose  July  campaign  had  been  conducted 
from  Serbian  territory.  Serbian  regular  troops  had  advanced 
into  Albania  as  far  as  Oroshi  and  Lurya.  “The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  infers  from  the  facts  of  which  it  has  been  placed  in  possession 
that  a  plan  is  on  foot  for  detaching  the  north  of  Albania,”  said 
Mr.  Fisher. 

The  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  as  to  the  Al¬ 
banian  frontiers  was  announced  to  the  Council  in  a  letter  dated 
November  18.  The  decision  established  a  demarkation  zone  and 
provided  for  a  delimitation  commission. 

When  the  Albanian  and  Serb-Croat-Slovene  representatives 
addressed  the  Council  their  declarations  were  found  to  be  con¬ 
tradictory.  It  was  learned  that  both  disputants  were  going  to 
accept  the  hne  to  be  fixed  by  the  delimitation  commission.  The 
Council  felt  that  under  those  circumstances  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries  rather  than  with 
past  events.  It  therefore  took  note  of  the  declarations  of  the 
parties  and  instructed  its  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  delimitation  commission,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
evacuation,  and  to  satisfy  itseK  that  no  outside  assistance  was 
given  in  support  of  a  local  movement  hkely  to  disturb  internal 
peace.  Moreover,  the  commission  was  to  submit  “measures  to 
end  the  present  disturbances  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.” 

The  commission  arrived  at  Durazzo  on  November  19,  1921. 
Its  report  is  dated  April  19,  1922.  It  goes  fully  into  the  political, 
social  and  economic  position  of  Albania.  The  commission  made 
many  constructive  suggestions  which  had  been  accepted  by 
Albania,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Greece,  and  in  respect  to 
the  frontier,  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors. 

The  Albanian  Government  had  informed  the  commission  that 
it  proposed  **to  carry  out  a  disarmament  of  the  population,  to 
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strengthen  the  educational  system,  to  enforce  monogamy  and 
to  replace  the  Turkish  legal  system  by  a  more  modern  system  of 
jurisprudence.”  It  inquired  whether  the  League  would  appoint 
expert  advisers  on  these  matters,  as  well  as  financial  and  economic 
experts  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  the  reforms  most  needed. 
These  suggestions  are  being  carried  out  through  the  organization 
of  the  League. 


Eastekn  Galicia 

Early  in  1921  appeals  from  the  inhabitants  of  Galicia  reached 
the  League.  This  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain-en- 
Laye  had  been  ceded  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  who  had  not  determined  its  destiny,  but  had  left  it  under 
the  de  facto  administration  of  Polish  military  authorities.  The 
inhabitants  were  imable  to  appeal  to  the  minorities  treaty  signed 
by  Poland,  since  the  treaty  apphed  only  to  territory  within  the 
Polish  state.  The  Coimcil  heard  the  question  on  February  23, 
1921,  and  decided  that,  since  the  powers  had  taken  responsibility 
for  the  territory,  it  could  only  draw  their  attention  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  submitted  to  it.  The  Second  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
in  which  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  powers  to  the  desirability  of 
determining  at  an  early  date  the  status  of  Eastern  Galicia.  That 
advice  not  having  been  taken  in  the  meantime,  the  Third  Assembly 
passed  the  resolution  again. 


Abmed  Bands  on  Bulgarian  Frontier 

The  Governments  of  Greece,  Rumania  and  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  on  June  14,  1922,  addressed  a  collective  note  to 
the  Bulgarian  Government  protesting  against  incursions  of  armed 
bands  in  the  frontier  districts  of  their  respective  territories.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  500,000  refugees  in  Bulgaria  as  a  result  of  tlie 
Balkan  and  World  Wars.  These  persons  were  organized  into 
small  bands  and  were  given  to  raiding  across  the  frontier.  Bul¬ 
garia  had  proposed  an  international  inquiry.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  regarded  the  collective  note  as  of  a  threatening 
character  and  felt  that  she  was  unjustly  blamed  for  responsibility 
in  the  formation  of  the  bands.  She  therefore  appealed  to  the 
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Council  under  Art.  11,  representing  that  the  collective  note  was 
a  circumstance  likely  to  affect  good  international  relations. 

The  Council  heard  representatives  of  the  four  Governments  on 
July  18.  It  was  stated  by  the  three  states  that  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  threatening  Bulgaria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  direct 
negotiations  were  proceeding.  All  Governments  gave  a  pledge 
that,  if  these  negotiations  were  unproductive,  and  if  the  terms 
of  the  Covenant  should  become  applicable,  they  would  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Council. 


XI.  FINANCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  AUSTRIA 

Preliminary  Study — In  March,  1921,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  -Italy  and  Japan  informed  the  League  that  they 
had  decided  to  release  Austria  for  a  period  of  years  from  their  liens 
in  respect  of  aU  claims  for  relief  credits,  reparation,  etc.,  provided 
other  interested  Govermnents  did  the  same  and  provided  Austria 
was  prepared  to  place  the  administration  of  her  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  League  under  the  international  credits  (Ter  Meulen)  scheme. 
The  League’s  Financial  Committee  examined  the  problem  and 
drew  up  a  detailed  scheme  based  upon  a  moratorium  for  all  claims 
against  Austria  and  upon  the  mobilization  of  all  her  assets  for  the 
purposes  of  reforming  her  financial  system  and  of  affording  security 
for  private  credits.  This  plan  was  reported  by  the  Council  to 
the  four  Governments  on  June  3,  1921.  It  failed  to  be  put  into 
operation  because  of  the  slowness  of  other  interested  Govern¬ 
ments,  especially  the  United  States,  to  grant  Austria  the  necessary 
moratorium.^ 

By  February,  1922,  Austria’s  condition  had  become  so  grave 
that  a  collapse  was  seen  to  be  imminent.  In  this  crisis.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia  came  to  the  rescue  by 
providing  public  loans,  which  arrested  disaster  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1922.  They  served  no  other  purpose,  however,  and 
Austria’s  financial  disorganization  continued  at  an  increased  pace. 

Austria's^  Appeal— In  August,  when  the  crown  was  one-tenth  of 
its  value  six  months  before  and  only  1/15,000  of  its  gold  value, 
the  Austrian  Government  made  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allied  Premiers,  then  meeting  in  London.  A  further 
depreciation  of  the  crown,  said  the  Austrian  spokesman,  must 
lead  to  social  upheavals  of  great  danger  to  Europe  itself,  marking 
the  end  of  an  independent  Austria.  The  powers  were  asked  to 
guarantee  assistance  in  raising  a  foreign  loan. 

„  August  15,  1922,  the  Supreme  Council  told  Austria  that 
“there  is  no  prospect  of  further  financial  assistance  to  Austria 
from  the  Allied  powers,  unless  the  League  were  able  to  propose 
such  a  program  of  reconstruction  ...  as  would  induce  financiers 
in  our  respective  countries  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Austria.” 

^See  The  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria  (Geneva,  1921)  for  the  documents. 
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The  reference  of  the  problem  to  the  Council  of  the  League  was 
accompanied  by  a  request  “for  investigation  and  report”  only. 
The  Council  met  at  Geneva  on  August  31  and  at  once  instructed 
the  Financial  Committee  to  examine  the  problem  in  its  essentials. 
On  September  6,  Premier  Seipel  of  Austria,  sitting  as  a  member, 
was  heard  by  the  Council  in  a  public  meeting.  He  put  Austria’s 
fate  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  League.  The  Council  in¬ 
vited  Czecho-Slovakia  to  join  the  Council  for  this  question,  and  a 
committee  consisting  -  of  Lord  Balfour  (Great  Britain),  Gabriel 
Hanotaux  (France),  Marquis  Imperiali  (Italy),  Premier  Benesh 
(Czecho-Slovakia)  and  Premier  Seipel  (Austria)  was  formed  within 
the  Council  to  direct  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  committee  organized  the  work,  using  the  League’s  Eco¬ 
nomic,  Financial  and  Legal  Committees  to  consider  various  phases 
of  the  problem,  but  keeping  in  its  own  hands  the  specifically 
political  aspects  of  the  question.  In  12  meetings  the  committee 
determined  the  general  outline  of  the  task,  parceled  its  details  out 
to  the  experts,  heard  their  interim  and  final  reports  and  finally 
saw  the  three  protocols  effecting  a  solution  of  the  question  signed 
on  October  4. 

The  Salvation  of  Austria — The  three  protocols  of  October  4  were 
signed  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Austria,  but  are  open  for  the  signature  of  all  countries.  The 
guarantors  promise  to  respect  the  political  independence,  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Austria,  to  seek  no  special  or 
exclusive  economic  or  financial  advantage  compromising  that  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in 
respect  to  any  question  arising  with  regard  to  those  matters. 

Austria  is  to  commence  a  program  of  reform  which  insures 
balancing  of  her  budget  by  the  end  of  1924.  The  deficit  in  the 
interval,  a  maximum  of  650,000,000  gold  crowns,  will  be  met  by 
proceeds  from  a  loan.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Austrian  assets,  and 
further  by  the  guarantor  Governments  in  definite  proportions,  so 
that  the  subscriber  to  the  loan  has  a  double  security,  while  the 
guarantor  has  no  liability  until  Austrian  assets  prove  insufficient. 
A  Bank  of  Issue  under  definite  and  specified  conditions  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Austria  relinquishes  to  it  all  rights  with  respect  to 
currency  utterance.  A  long  program  of  Austrian  reforms  is  set 
down,  which  will  be  carried  out  under  a  commissioner  general,  an 
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oflScer  of  the  League  of  Nations  resident  in  Vienna  and  reporting 
monthly  to  the  Council.  A  Committee  of  Control  of  the  Guar¬ 
anteeing  Governments  is  also  provided  for  in  order  to  watch  over 
their  special  interests. 

The  Austrian  Parhament  on  November  27  adopted  a  satisfactory 
program  of  reform.  The  Provisional  Delegation  of  the  League  in 
Vienna  secured  the  establishment  of  treasury  gold  credits.  For 
that  reason  the  paper  money  printing  presses  were  completely 
stopped  for  good  on  November  18.  On  December  15  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann,  mayor  of  Rotterdam,  arrived  in  Vienna  as  commissioner 
general  of  the  League.  On  the  same  day  the  capital  for  the  new 
Bank  of  Issue  was  completed  by  subscription.  By  the  end  of  1922 
all  parties  to  the  protocols  had  ratified  them,  and  Spain  and  Switzer¬ 
land  had  joined  the  guarantors.  Since  October  the  crown  has 
increased  in  value,  while  in  three  months  the  cost-of-living  index 
had  gone  down  17  per  cent.  Since  October,  1922,  the  Austrian 
crown  and  the  American  dollar  have  been  the  most  stable  curren¬ 
cies,  at  any  level,  in  the  world. 


XII.  REGISTRATION  OF  TREATIES 

“Art.  18.  Every  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered 
into  hereafter  by  any  Member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be 
published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement 
shall  be  binding  until  so  registered.” — Covenant. 

Publicity — “Publicity  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  as  a 
source  of  moral  strength  in  the  administration  of  national  law.  It 
should  equally  strengthen  the  laws  and  engagements  which  exist 
between  nations.  It  will  promote  public  control.  It  wall  awaken 
public  interest.  It  wdll  remove  causes  for  distrust  and  conflict. 
Publicity  alone  wdU  enable  the  League  of  Nations  to  extend  a 
moral  sanction  to  the  contractual  obligations  of  its  Members.  It 
will,  moreover,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  clear  and  indis¬ 
putable  system  of  international  law.” — Memorandum  approved  by 
the  Council,  May  19,  1920. 

Registry — Certified,  complete  texts  are  communicated  to  the 
Secretariat  by  one  or  all  parties  to  the  engagement. 

Certificates  of  registration,  numbered  consecutively,  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  party  registering  the  document. 

A  register,  entitled  “Registration  of  Treaties,”  an  elephant  folio 
series  of  volumes  marked  oS  in  columns,  is  kept.  In  the  active 
volume  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  engagement, 
its  short  title,  date  of  signing,  date  of  ratification,  date  of 
registration  and  registration  number,  determined  chronologically 
by  the  chronological  order  of  presentation. 

The  actual  texts  are  kept  as  an  annex  to  the  register,  the  regis¬ 
tration  number  serving  as  the  key  to  the  file. 

In  addition,  a  supplementary  register  is  kept.  In  this  each 
treaty  or  engagement  is  assigned  a  separate  page,  on  which  are 
noted  additional  signatures,  ratifications,  adhesions,  denuncia¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  well  as  records  of  negotiations,  national  legislation, 
and  other  details  of  the  document’s  history. 

The  Registry  is  sometimes  called  upon  by  courts,  state  oflScials 
and  others  for  certified  statements  of  the  existence  or  status  of 
treaties.  The  information  available  in  the  Registry  is  certified  in 
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response  to  such  requests,  but  without  liability  for  its  correctness, 
for  which  the  source  of  the  information  is  responsible. 

Treaty  Series — The  obligation  of  publishing  international  en¬ 
gagements  is  met  by  the  issuance  of  an  independent  Supplement  to 
the  Official  Journal.  The  full  title  of  this  supplement  is  Treaty 
Series:  Publication  of  Treaties  and  International  Engagements  Reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League. 

The  first  treaty  was  filed  for  registration  by  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden  on  July  5,  1920,  and  was  registered  the  same  day.^ 
The  first  issue  of  the  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  was  a  73-page 
publication  issued  in  September,  1920,  and  containing  nine  treaties. 
Registration,  however,  continued  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  it  became 
necessary  to  publish  in  volumes  rather  than  in  parts.  Nine  vol¬ 
umes  of  over  400  pages  each  have  been  issued  in  three  years. 

Texts  are  published  in  the  languages  of  negotiation,  and  in 
French  and  English,  if  neither  of  these  official  League  languages 
was  used  for  the  original  texts. 

More  than  300  treaties  and  international  engagements  have  been 
registered. 

^Additional  article,  signed  at  Copenhagen  on  May  11,  1920,  to  the  monetary 
convention  of  May  27,  1873,  and  to  the  supplementary  convention  of  October  16, 
1875. 
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XIII.  OPIUM 

Art.  23  of  the  Covenant  provides  that,  “subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 
(c)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the 
execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  .  .  .  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.” 

History — Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  world  became  aroused  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  The  great  user  of  opium  as  a  narcotic  was  China,  and 
one  of  the  great  growers  was  India.  An  offer  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  Indian  production  of  opium  and  to  control 
its  export  to  China  opened  the  way  for  a  world-wide  movement. 

An  international  opium  commission  met  at  Shanghai  in  1909 
and  a  conference  was  convened  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  resulting 
in  a  convention  for  the  international  control  of  opium  and  similar 
drugs.  Additional  conferences  were  convened  in  1913  and  1914 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  1912  convention  into  force. 
This  had  not  taken  place  at  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  convention  effective,  the  signatories 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  by  Art.  295  of  Versailles  and  corresponding 
articles  of  the  other  treaties  agreed  “that  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  should,  in  the  case  of  powers  which  have  not  yet  ratified 
the  Opium  Convention,  be  deemed  in  all  respects  equivalent  to 
the  ratification  of  that  convention.” 

By  the  opium  convention  the  Netherlands  Government  was 
designated  as  the  depositary  of  ratifications  and  the  collector  of 
data  respecting  the  traffic.  This  Government  requested  the 
League,  in  view  of  Art.  23  of  the  Covenant,  to  assume  the  duties 
placed  upon  it  by  the  convention  with  regard  to  the  collection  of 
data  and  dealing  with  disputes.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  First  Assembly,  all  signatories  except  the  United  States 
consenting. 

Advisory  Committee — ^The  First  Assembly  resolved  that  an 
advisory  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  That  committee 
was  appointed  by  Council  resolution  of  February  21,  1921.  It 
consists  of  representatives  of  eight  countries:  The  Netherlands, 
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Great  Britain,  France,  India,  Japan,  China,  Siam  and  Portugal, 
and  three  assessors  appointed  by  the  Council  by  name.  The 
present  composition  of  the  committee  follows : 


A.  Akitoshi  (Japan); 

Dr.  Anselmino  (Germany); 

J.  Campbell  (India); 

S.  E.  Prince  Chaeoon  (Siam); 
Chao-Hsin-Chu  (China); 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.C.B. 

(Great  Britain); 

H.  E.  M.  Ferreira  (Portugal); 


G.  Kahn  (France); 

M.  Bourgeois  (substitute  for  M.  Kahn) 
(France) ; 

W.  G.  VAN  Wettum  (Holland) ; 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright  (Assessor) ; 

M. Henri  Brenier  (Assessor); 

Sir  John  Jordan,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  (Assessor). 


Dr.  Rupert  Blue  (United  States)  acts  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  “unofficial  and  consultative”  capacity. 

Meetings — 1.  Geneva,  May  2-5,  1921. 

2.  Geneva,  April  19-29,  1922. 

3.  Geneva,  September  1,  1922. 

4.  Geneva,  January  8-13,  1923. 

Work — ^Ratification  of  the  convention  is  now  practically  univer¬ 
sal.  A  recent  report  showed  only  Albania  and  Esthonia  as  non- 
parties,  and  only  twelve  widely  scattered  states  which  had  not 
completed  ratification. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  taken  up  a  large  number  of 
technical  questions  connected  with  the  trafl&c. 

It  is  perfecting  methods  to  prevent  contraband  trade  in  drugs. 

It  is  receiving  an  annual  report  from  each  state  on  the  execution 
in  its  territory  of  the  convention,  as  well  as  statistics  of  production 
and  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  opium. 

The  health  phase  of  the  opium  problem  is  being  studied  in 
conjunction  with  the  Health  Committee. 

An  inquiry  into  the  legitimate  consumption  of  the  drugs  is 
imder  way. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  extended  by  Assembly  resolution 
to  include  all  dangerous  drugs  of  whatever  origin. 

On  January  1,  1923,  the  system  of  import  and  export  certificates 
proposed  by  the  League  was  in  force  in  nine  countries  (Albania, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Poland)  and  17  others  had  signified  their  acceptance  in  principle. 
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The  extension  and  development  of  this  system  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

Questionnaire — ^An  extensive  questionnaire  was  addressed  by 
the  committee  to  all  Governments  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The 
replies  gave  the  first  census  of  the  drug  traflac  ever  made.  It  has 
pointed  the  way  to  more  effectiye  methods  of  control  and  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  new  phases  of  the  problem. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  governments,  including  that 
of  the  United  States,  which  did  not  reply.  It  was  then  forwarded 
to  Washington  by  The  Netherlands  Government,  which  under 
the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1912  was  to  collect  data.  Replies 
from  the  United  States  are  now  received  by  the  League  through 
that  channel. 

References:  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in. 
Opium  .  .  .  First  session,  Geneva,  May  2nd-5th,  1921.  (A. 

38.  1921.  XI.)— Report ...  on  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 

Committee  .  .  .  approved  by  the  Council  on  June  28th,  1921, 
Minutes  of  the  13th  Session  of  the  Council,  Annex  228,  p.  276-278. 
— Questionnaire  to  be  addressed  to  Governments.  (C.  26  (a) 
M.  12  (a).  1921.  XI.)— Traffic  in  Opium.  Summary  of 

Answers  to  the  Opium  Questionnaire,  1921.  (C.  171  (1)  M.  88 
(1).  1922.  XI.) — ^Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 

during  its  Second  Session  held  at  Geneva  from  April  19th  to 
29th,  1922.  (A.  15.  1922.  C.  223  (1).  1922.  XI.)— Traffic 

IN  Opium  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs.  Report  of  the  Fifth 
Commission  [of  the  Third  Assembly]  as  submitted  by  the  Rap¬ 
porteur  the  Delegate  of  Norway.  (A.  69.  1922.)  See  the 

Records  of  the  Assembly,  Fifth  Committee. 


XIV.  THE  PROVISIONAL  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  health  activities  of  the  League  are  due  to  Art.  23  (f)  of 
the  Covenant  which  provides  that  “the  Members  of  the  League 
will  endeavor  to  take  step  in  matters  of  international  concern  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  disease;”  to  Art.  24  declaring  that 
aU  international  bureaus  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
League;  and  to  Art.  25  by  which  Members  agree  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  establishment  and  co-operation  of  voluntary 
Red  Cross  organizations  “having  as  purpose  the  improvement  of 
health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering 
throughout  the  world.” 

Program — The  First  Assembly  established  what  is  collectively 
known  as  the  International  Health  Organization  by  a  resolution 
passed  on  Deeember  10,  1920,  whieh  provides: 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  organization  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  affect  individual 
countries  only  in  their  relation  to  other  countries. 

The  main  functions  of  the  organization  may  be  summarized  under  the  headings 
which  follow: 

a.  To  advise  the  League  of  Nations  in  matters  affecting  health; 

b.  To  bring  administrative  health  authorities  in  different  countries  into  closer 
relationship  with  each  other; 

c.  To  organize  means  of  more  rapid  interchange  of  information  on  matters  where 
immediate  precautions  against  disease  may  be  required,  and  to  simplify  methods 
for  acting  rapidly  thereon; 

d.  To  promote  the  conclusion  of  international  agreements  necessary  for  adminis¬ 
trative  action  in  matters  of  health,  and  their  revision  when  required,  and  to  collect 
information  as  to  their  fulfilment; 

e.  To  co-operate  with  the  International  Labor  OflSce  in  matters  affecting  labor 
and  health; 

/.  To  confer  and  co-operate  with  Red  Cross  Societies  and  other  similar  societies; 

g.  To  advise,  when  requested,  other  voluntary  organizations  in  health  matters 
of  international  concern; 

h.  To  organize  missions  in  connection  with  matters  of  health. 

General  Health  Committee — Failure  to  Organize — The  Universal 
Sanitary  Convention  signed  at  Rome,  December  9,  1907,  estab¬ 
lished  a  formal  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique.  This 
office  in  June,  1919,  voted  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  League.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Viscount 
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Astor,  the  British  Ministry  of  Health  convened  a  conference  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  on  April  13,  1920,  to  draft  a  scheme  of 
organization  for  the  health  activities  of  the  League.  This  con¬ 
ference  laid  down  the  general  lines  of  the  organization  as  defined 
above.  It  also  determined  the  relationship  between  the  new 
organization  and  the  Paris  office.  It  was  provided  that  the  Paris 
office  should  be  maintained  and  that  its  delegates  should  be 
members  of  the  League’s  General  Committee. 

The  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique  found  itself  unable 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  appoint  representatives 
to  sit  on  the  proposed  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States,  which  was  a  member  of  the  Office  international,  was  not 
willing  that  any  international  organization,  on  which  it  was 
represented,  should  in  any  way  be  attached  to  the  League.  This 
decision  was  taken  by  the  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique 
on  April  25,  1921. 

Health  Committee — ^Following  the  failure  of  the  Office  inter¬ 
national  to  co-operate,  the  Council  resumed  consideration  of  the 
question  on  June  22,  1921.  It  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique  to  participate,  the 
Provisional  Technical  Committee  should  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  12  persons,  individually  invited  to  sit,  on  the  strength 
of  their  technical  quafifications  and  not  of  their  nationality, 
together  with  a  representative  nominated  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  and  a  representative  nominated  by  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Council  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  President  of  the  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique 
in  order  to  decide  upon  the  best  method  of  insuring  co-operation 
and  of  securing  the  representation  on  the  committee  of  the  Office 
international,  should  it  so  desire. 

The  Secretary  General  was,  at  the  same  time,  requested  to 
provide  for  a  secretariat  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

Meetings—!.  August  25-29,  1921,  Geneva. 

2.  October  20-22,  1921,  Paris. 

,  3.  May  11-16,  1922,  Paris. 

4.  August  14-21,  1922,  Geneva. 

5.  January  8-13,  1923,  Geneva. 
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The  committee  as  now  organized  is  composed  of  the  following 
persons : 

Dr.  Josephine  Bakes  (U.S.A.); 

Dr.  Luigi  CABOZ2a;  (International  Labor 

Office) ; 

Professor  Calmette  (Prance) ; 

Sir  George  Buchanan  (Great  Britain); 

Professor  Leon  Bernabd  (Prance); 

Dr.  Carlos  Chogas  (Brazil); 

Professor  Th.  Madsen  (Denmark); 

Professor  Santoliquido  (Red  Cross 

Societies) ; 

Epidemic  Commission — ^Early  in  1919  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  drew  the  attention  of  its  constitutent  societies  to  the 
serious  epidemic  conditions  in  eastern  Europe,  and  a  commission 
examined  the  situation.  This  commission,  on  which  Dr.  Hugh 
S.  Gumming,  Surgeon-General,  U.S.A.,  was  a  member,  reported 
that  the  task  was  beyond  the  means  and  resources  of  the  local 
administrations  and  of  private  voluntary  organizations.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Council  on  March  13,  1920,  requested  the  London 
Health  Conference  to  draw  up  a  program  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Epidemic  Commission  of  the  League  was  organized 
as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Council  on  May  19,  1920,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  work  with  Dr.  Norman  White  as  its  medical 
commissioner.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  replete  with  romance 
of  the  fight  against  natural  enemies  of  man.  From  its  organiza¬ 
tion  till  August  1,  1921,  it  had  expended  about  $600,000  in  its 
work  from  sums  contributed  by  Governments  for  the  purpose. 

In  January,  1922,  appeared  the  first  number  of  an  intermittent 
periodical.  Epidemiological  Intelligence,  bringing  together  all 
information  bearing  upon  plagues  and  plague  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  world.  A  series  of  Epidemiological  Reports  is  issued  as  a 
news  bulletin  to  the  health  administrations  of  Governments  at 
more  frequent  intervals.  The  international  epidemiological  service 
is  in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant  of  $32,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Interchange  of  Public  Health  Personnel — In  1922  the  Health 
Organization  instituted  an  interchange  of  public  health  personnel 
in  the  form  of  a  three-months  experimental  course  in  Belgium  and 
Italy.  Four  similar  courses  are  to  be  held  in  1923,  two  for  general 


O.  Velghe  (Belgium) ; 

Dr.  A.  Pulido  (Spain) ; 

Dr.  M.  Miyajima  (Japan) ; 

Dr.  Alberto  Lutbabio  (Italy); 

Dr.  W.  Chodzko  (Poland) ; 

Sir  Haveloek  Chables,  G.C.V.O. 
(Great  Britain); 

Dr.  H.  Cabbiebe  (Switzerland); 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming  (United  States). 
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officers  of  health,  especially  for  hygienic  laboratory  workers,  and 
two  for  specialists,  particularly  medical  officers  fighting  endemic 
disease.  The  first  course  this  year  is  being  held  in  Austria  and 
England,  six  weeks  in  each.  Its  work  includes  a  series  of  lectures, 
visits  to  health  institutions,  and  a  period  of  work  in  some  branch 
of  the  health  service.  Nineteen  states  are  participating: 


Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


Great  Britain 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 


Russia 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  States 


Italy  has  invited  the  organization  to  hold  an  anti-malaria  course 
in  that  country,  which  has  a  highly  perfected  department  for  that 
work.  Invitations  to  participate  have  been  issued  to; 

Albania  Greece  Russia 

Algeria  Netherlands  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 

Bulgaria  Poland  United  States 

The  committee  has  decided  to  hold  a  collective  course  in  the 
United  States. 


European  Health  Conference — ^The  European  Health  Con¬ 
ference,  convened  at  Warsaw  from  March  20-28,  1922,  was  the 
first  co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  governmental  public  author¬ 
ities  to  fight  epidemics  in  Europe.  Summoned  by  the  Polish 
Government  on  the  invitation  of  the  Council  it  was  attended  by 
representatives  of : 

Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Danzig,  Denmark, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Russia,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Ukraine. 

First  all-European  conference  after  the  World  War,  including 
Soviet  Russia,  Ukraine,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Turkey. 

Results — ^National  reports  from  all  countries  affected  by  epidem¬ 
ics  gave  a  clear  view  of  the  problem,  summarized  in  a  general 
report  recommending  means  of  combating. 

Plan  of  campaign  to  cost  $7,500,000  for  definitely  overcoming 
the  menace  of  epidemics. 
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Plan  of  immediate  measures  to  prevent  spread  beyond  Russian 
borders. 

Scheme  to  aid  Russian  and  Ukrainian  authorities  by  attacking 
centers  of  infection.  Program  of  a  decisive  anti-epidemic  offensive. 

Draft  convention  to  cover  all  sanitary  questions  involved  in 
epidemic  control. 

Health  Section  of  League  made  arbiter  of  all  epidemic  disputes. 

Serum — ^The  Provisional  Health  Organization  has  undertaken 
to  secure  a  technical  reform  of  the  most  far  reaching  importance 
in  the  standardization  of  sera  and  serological  tests.  The  inter¬ 
national  character  of  medical  science  forced  the  nations  to  an 
agreement  signed  at  Brussels  on  November  29,  1906,  for  the 
unification  of  the  formulas  of  potent  drugs;  but  in  the  interval 
serum  has  come  to  be  widely  used  as  a  means  of  treatment.  Sera 
were  made  by  different  processes  in  different  countries.  Dosage 
is  frequently  beneficial  in  a  given  strength  or  quantity  and  harm¬ 
ful  when  a  very  sfight  change  is  made.  To  establish  international 
standards  that  would  insure  uniformity  in  sera,  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  covened  a  conference  at  London  on  December  12-14, 
1921.  Delegates  of  medical  institutes,  including  those  of  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Austria,  attended.  A  scheme  of 
co-ordinated  investigation  of  the  problems  involved  was  agreed 
upon,  to  be  centralized  in  the  Copenhagen  Institute.  A  second 
conference  covened  at  Paris  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  on  November 
20-26,  1922,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Th.  Madsen.  This 
was  preceded  by  an  intermediate  conference  at  Geneva  September 
25-27,  which  had  determined  certain  anti-toxin  units.  It  was 
found,  for  instance,  that  one  German  unit  of  tetanus  anti-toxin 
corresponded  to  67  American  and  2,500  French  units,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  standard  being  decided  upon  for  all. 

Conferences — London,  December  12-14, 1921 — ^Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  United  States. 

Geneva,  September  25-27,  1922 — ^Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Soviet  Russia,  United  States. 

Paris,  November  20-26,  1922 — ^Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Poland,  Rumania,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  United  States. 


XV.  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TRANSIT 

Art.  23  of  the  Covenant  provides  that 

“subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  the  Members 
of  the  League:  (e)  ysdll  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain 
freedom  of  communication  and  of  transit  and  equable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.” 

Origin — ^In  the  summer  of  1920  a  conference  was  held  at  Paris 
to  survey  the  problem  involved  in  carrying  out  this  provision. 
This  examining  committee  was  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  persons 
serving  on  the  Committee  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  together  with  representatives  of  states 
having  special  interest  in  the  subject.  On  February  13,  1920,  the 
Council  had  proposed  that  the  Peace  Conference  committee  under¬ 
take  this  preliminary  survey.  The  invitation  was  accepted  on 
March  17,  the  conference  resulted  and  the  committee  transformed 
itself  into  a  provisional  committee  on  Communications  and  Transit 
of  the  League. 

The  proposals  of  the  committee  called  for  a  general  conference 
to  prepare  international  agreements  and  recommendations  suitable 
for  embodiment  in  national  laws,  and  draft  resolutions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Assembly.  It  also  recommended  a  permanent 
committee  which  should  sit  continuously  and  which  should  act  both 
as  the  bureau  of  the  conferences  and  as  a  technical  advisory  body. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Council  and 
submitted  to  the  First  Assembly.  An  Assembly  resolution  pro¬ 
vided  for  both.  By  the  resolution  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  is  instructed  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
general  conference  and  to  the  Committee,  and  to  supply  their 
secretariats.  The  general  expenses  of  both  are  defrayed  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  League. 

Advisort  and  Technical  Committee 

The  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  on  Communications 
and  Transit  was  organized  by  the  Barcelona  Conference  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolution  of  the  First  Assembly.  The  committee 
is  a  consultative  and  technical  body  to  consider  and  propose 
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measures  calculated  to  insure  freedom  of  communications  and 
transit  at  all  times,  and  to  assist  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  in  discharging  its  functions.  It  may  arrange  for 
any  future  conference  and  prepare  its  agenda;  it  exchanges  all 
requisite  information  concerning  communications  and  transit  with 
the  appropriate  technical  ministries  of  the  Members  of  the  League; 
it  is  intrusted  with  the  investigation  of  any  disputes  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  League  under  Arts.  336,  376  and  386  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  and  corresponding  articles  in  the  other  treaties 
of  peace,  and  will  endeavor  to  adjust  such  disputes  whenever 
possible  by  conciliation  between  the  parties ;  in  the  event  of  such  dis¬ 
putes  being  brought  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  the  committee  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  court. 

Members — The  committee  is  composed  of  members  appointed 
by  the  Members  of  the  League  represented  permanently  on  the 
Council,  one  representative  for  each  of  those  Members,  "together 
with  Members  appointed  as  determined  by  the  conference, 
taking  into  account  as  far  as  possible  technical  interests  and 
geographical  representation.  The  total  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


Dr.  Aristides  de  Aguebo  t  Bethan- 
COUET  (Cuba); 

Francisco  Amunategui  (Chili); 

R.  M.  Aveamovitch,  expert,  engineer, 
under-secretary  of  state  at  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Communications  (Belgrade); 

J.  G.  Baldwin  (Great  Britain); 

P.  Bignami,  expert,  engineer,  former 
under-secretary  of  state  (Italy) ; 

G.  Beockmann  (Spain); 

A.  Chabguebaxjd  (France); 

Jonkheer  Dr.  W.  J.  M.  van  Etsinga 
(Holland); 

Benjamin  Feenandez  t  Medina 
(Uruguay); 

Dr.  Robert  Heeold  (Switzerland); 

P.  A.  Holk-Colding  (Denmark); 

J.  Hostie,  expert,  secretary-general  of 
the  Central  Commission  for  the  Navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Rhine; 

E.  Isabelle,  expert,  engineer,  technical 


adviser  to  the  Reparation  Cdmmis- 
sion; 

A.  G.  Keolleb,  expert,  member  of  the 
Economic  Council,  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  The  Hague; 

Dr.  Ottokar  Lankas,  expert.  Director, 
Ministry  of  Railways,  Prague; 

E.  Montaeeotos  (Brazil) ; 

S.  Okdyama  (Japan); 

G.  PoPESco,  expert,  Secretary-General 
Rumanian  Ministry  of  Communica¬ 
tions; 

Charles  Robert  Pusta  (Esthonia); 

Girolamo  Sinigalia  (Italy) ; 

Dr.  Stievbnaed  (Belgium) ; 

Dr.  Tcheou-Wei  (China) ; 

Dr.  Tsang-Ou,  expert,  director,  Chinese 
State  Railways; 

Bohdan  Winiaeski  (Poland) ; 

P.  Wolf,  expert.  Privy  Councillor, 
Transports  Ministry,  Berlin. 
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Meetings  1.  July  25-28,  1921.  W.  J.  M.  van  Eysinga,  Nether¬ 
lands,  chairman. 

2.  March  29— April  1,  1922.  W.  J.  M.  van  Eysinga, 

chairman. 

3.  August  30— September  2,  1922.  Benjamin  Fer¬ 

nandez  y  Medina,  Uruguay,  chairman. 

4.  March  15-  1923. 

Saar  Railroads — ^The  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  or  hold  an  inquiry  upon  any 
appropriate  question  which  is  in  dispute.  The  committee  solved 
the  Saar  railroad  question  by  the  exercise  of  this  function.  Freight 
traflttc  in  Europe  is  regulated  by  the  international  convention 
signed  at  Bern  in  1890.  The  Governing  Commission  of  the  Saar 
wished  to  apply  it  to  the  commerce  of  the  territory,  and  proposed 
to  adhere  to  the  convention.  The  German  Government  opposed 
this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  shipments  between  Germany  and 
the  Saar  were  subject  to  internal  German  transport  regulations. 
The  commission  claimed  that  it  had  the  power  to  adhere  to  the 
convention,  by  the  terms  of  which  Saar  products  would  be  deliver¬ 
able  by  a  much  shorter  haul.  The  Council  of  the  League  in 
September,  1921,  studied  the  problem  at  length  and  finally  referred 
it  to  the  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  for  Communications 
and  Transit,  which  on  August  31,  1922,  remitted  the  question  to 
an  Inquiry  Committee  according  to  a  conciliatory  procedure  laid 
down  by  the  Barcelona  Conference.  This  committee  consisted  of 
three  experts  appointed  by  the  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee 
and  one  each  by  Germany  and  the  Saar: 

Dr.  Herold  (Swiss);  Mr.  Vogel  (German); 

Mr.  Marriott  (British);  Mr.  Courtilet  (Saar). 

Mr.  Ruud  (Norwegian); 

The  experts  met  at  Luxemburg,  and  on  November  24,  1922, 
unanimously  approved  a  practical  and  technical  agreement  solving 
all  outstanding  difficulties.  This  convention  was  ratified  and 
entered  into  force  in  January,  1923. 

Conferences 

The  General  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Communications  and 
Transit  was  held  at  Barcelona,  March  10-April  20,  1921.  The 
states  represented  were  44  in  number,  as  follows: 
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Albania,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  the  British  Empire 
(with  New  Zealand  and  India),  Spain,  Esthonia,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Persia,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela;  Germany  and  Hungary. 

Results — The  Conference  approved  the  following  official  instru¬ 
ments: 

1.  Rules  for  the  organization  of  General  Conferences  on  Com¬ 
munications  and  Transit,  and  of  the  Advisory  and  Technical 
Committee; 

2.  Rules  of  procedure  for  General  Conferences  on  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Transit; 

3.  Convention  and  Statute  on  Freedom  of  Transit; 

4.  Convention  and  Statute  on  the  Regime  of  Navigable  Water¬ 
ways  of  international  concern; 

5.  Additional  protocol  to  the  Convention  on  the  Regime  of 
Navigable  Waterways  of  international  concern; 

6.  Declaration  recognizing  the  right  to  a  flag  of  States  having 
no  sea-coast; 

7.  Recommendations  relative  to  the  International  Regime 
of  Railways; 

8.  Recommendations  relative  to  Ports  subject  to  an  inter¬ 
national  regime; 

9.  Final  Act. 

These  instruments  are  in  force  and  have  been  published  in  the 
Treaty  Series^  after  registration.  The  ratifications  are  progressing 
normally  and  states  have  responded  satisfactorily  to  requests  to 
facilitate  what  is  customarily  a  very  slow  procedure. 

Second  Conference — The  second  general  conference  will  be  held 
during  the  latter  half  of  1923.  By  decisions  of  the  Assembly, 
the  preliminary  documents  must  be  delivered  to  member  states 
five  months  before  the  session.  The  subcommittees  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  between  January  1  and  March  15  and  the 

iVol.  VII,  p.  11-75. 
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Advisory  Committee  approved  the  agenda  and  prehminary 
documents  at  a  plenary  meeting  immediately  afterward,  present- 
ing  to  the  Council  definite  proposals  for  summoning  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Among  the  questions  on  the  agenda  of  the  1923  conference  are; 

1.  General  convention  on  the  international  regime  of  railways. 
The  recommendations  of  the  first  conference  will  in  all  probability 
be  supplemented  by  a  summary  code  of  recognized  international 
obligations  regarding  transport  by  rail.  It  will  establish  certain 
general  principles,  but  is  intended  to  supplement  rather  than 
to  replace  general  agreements  at  present  in  force. 

2.  Convention  on  the  international  regime  of  ports.  This 
proposal  is  intended  to  extend  the  regime  adopted  by  the  Barcelona 
Conference  to  all  ports  situated  on  waterways  of  international 
concern,  excluding  any  regulation  of  coasting  trade. 

3.  Convention  on  hydro-electric  power.  One  draft  aims  to 
insure  freedom  of  transit  for  hydro-electric  power,  and  another 
facilitates  the  use  of  international  waterways  for  producing  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  The  question  of  international  commerce  in  such 
power  for  the  electrification  of  railway  lines  is  also  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Passports — Outside  the  scope  of  the  Conferences  there  is  being 
conducted  an  important  procedure,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
original  committee.  This  provisional  committee  convened  at 
Paris  on  October  15-21,  1920,  a  Conference  on  Passports,  Customs 
Formalities  and  Through  Tickets.  This  conference  was  convinced 
“that  the  many  difficulties  affecting  personal  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  various  countries  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  the  resumption  of  normal  intercourse  of  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  world!”  While  recognizing  that  the  total  abolition  of 
restrictions  could  not  be  immediately  realized,  it  expressed  the 
view  that  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  should  be  established 
in  the  near  future.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  conference 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  with  the  primary  purpose  of  securing 
uniform  practice  in  the  various  states.  These  proposals,  which 
were  of  an  administrative  character,  have  greatly  simplified 
travel  among  the  states  accepting  them. 

The  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  requested  the  Second 
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Assembly  to  call  the  importance  of  these  recommendations  to 
the  attention  of  the  states  which  had  not  yet  acted  upon  them 
and  in  1922  it  was  stated  that  “passport  and  customs  formalities 
have  been  appreciably  relaxed  by  various  governments  in  con¬ 
formity”  with  the  recommendations.  Several  governments  have 
gone  even  beyond  these  recommendations  and  have  abolished 
vise  formalities  between  their  respective  nationals,  and  some  of 
them  have  abandoned  the  passport  system  altogether. 


XVI.  ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

Historical — ^The  League  has  from  the  beginning  been  active  in 
the  field  of  economics  and  finance.  The  co-ordination  of  statistics 
first  attracted  its  attention.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary- 
General  a  conference  on  International  Co-operation  and  Statistics 
was  held  at  London,  August  14-15,  1919.  The  Council  at  Rome 
in  May,  1920,  appointed  a  commission  to  advise  it  upon  what 
steps  should  be  taken.  A  meeting  held  at  Paris  on  October  10, 
1920,  did  not  result  in  imanimity.  Subsequently,  it  was  decided 
to  publish  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  and  other  statistical 
studies.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  League  that  it  produces  no  independent 
statistics;  but  its  co-ordination  of  data  furnished  to  it  officially 
is  of  first-rate  importance  because  there  has  hitherto  been  no  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  international  compilation. 

The  Brussels  International  Financial  Conference  sat  from 
September  24-October  8,  1920.  It  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  39  states,  the  United  States  having  an  unofficial  observer. 
A  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  by  the  Conference,  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  a  fundamental  statement  of  the  financial 
problems  involved  in  reconstruction.  The  conference  was  the 
first  international  gathering  in  which  the  Government  of  Germany 
participated  subsequent  to  the  world  war. 

The  resolutions  of  the  conference  became  the  starting  point 
of  the  League’s  permanent  economic  and  financial  organization. 
A  number  of  its  resolutions  were  given  effect  by  the  Council  of 
the  League,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  credit  organization 
known  as  the  Ter  Meulen  plan. 

Pbovisional  Economic  and  Financial  Committee 

The  First  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  which  provided: 

In  order  that  the  League  of  Nations  may  proceed  without  interruption  with 
the  working  out  of  measures  of  an  economic  and  financial  nature  which  have  been 
submitted  for  adoption  by  Members  of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  an  advisory  economic  and  financial  committee  shall  be  constituted. 

The  Council  on  October  25,  1920,  decided  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
visional  Advisory  Economic  and  Financial  Committee  composed 
of  two  sections  of  10  members  each,  to  proceed  separately  with 
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their  technical  work  and  to  meet  as  a  single  committee  whenever 
proposals  of  a  general  nature  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
or  at  the  request  of  either. 

Members — The  Committee  is  made  up  as  follows: 


President,  Gustave  Adok  (Switzerland) ; 


a)  Financial  Committee: 

S.  Arai  (Japan); 

J.  Avenol  (France); 
Commendatore  C.  Bianchini 
(Italy); 

Sir  Basil  Blackett,  K.C.B. 

(United  Kingdom); 

J.  Figueras  (Spain); 

E.  Gltjckstadt  (Denmark); 

A.  Janssen  (Belgium); 

C.  E.  Ter  Metjlen  (Holland); 
Dr.  V.  PospisiL  (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia)  ; 

Sir  Henry  Strakosch  (South 
Africa) ; 

C.  A.  Tornquist  (Argentine 
Republic) ; 

Marcus  Wallenberg  (Sweden); 


(6)  Economic  Committee: 

J.  A.  Barboza  Carneiro  (Brazil) ; 
Jan  Dvoracek  (Czechoslovakia); 
Henri  Heer  (Switzerland); 
Adolphe  Jensen  (Denmark); 
Professor  E.  Neculcea  (Ru¬ 
mania)  ; 

Dr.  Alberto  Pirelli  (Italy); 

D.  Serruts  (France); 

Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith 
(United  Kingdom); 

S.  Matsuyama  (Japan); 

C.  A.  B.  Campion  (Australia); 
Chev.  Fernand  de  Wouters 
d’Oplinter  (Belgium). 


Work— The  organization  covers  a  very  extensive  field.  Some 
idea  of  its  activities  may  be  had  from  a  brief  summary  of  the 
report  prepared  for  the  Third  Assembly; 

Financial  Committee — The  financial  reconstruction  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  preparation  of  plan,  submission  of  draft  protocols  to  states 
concerned,  execution  of  protocols. 

Financial  position  of  Free  City  of  Danzig,  study  and  report 
upon  conditions,  recommendations  of  financial  procedure  and 
detailed  elaboration  of  the  new  currency. 

Albania,  development  of  methods  for  the  direction  of  national 
finances  and  financial  administration  of  the  country,  the  problem 
of  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  to  develop  natural  resources, 
together  with  proper  administrative,  financial  and  economic 
organization. 

The  international  credit  (Ter  Meulen)  plan  was  conducted 
separately  up  to  June,  1922.  It  is  regarded  as  a  temporary 
method  and  it  is  found  that  as  countries  revive  they  will  be  able 
to  dispense  altogether  with  it. 


TECHNICAL  ADVISEES  FURNISHED 
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In  April,  1922,  Czechoslovakia  signed  a  contract  with  Bar- 
ing  Brothers  for  the  issue  of  a  public  loan.  The  contract 
contained  clauses  providing  action  by  the  Council  in  the  event 
of  certain  contingencies.  These  duties  are  taken  over  by  the 
committee. 

International  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Sound  Finance. 
The  committee  confines  itself  to  urging  the  application  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  The  committee  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  supplying  technical  advisers  to  states  wishing  to 
obtain  their  services. 

Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion.  A  small  committee  of 
experts  is  preparing  a  report  upon  the  advisability  of  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
of  Columbia  University  is  a  member. 

Lost,  Stolen  or  Destroyed  Securities.  Draft  recommendations 
for  an  international  agreement  and  national  legislation  are  being 
considered  by  Member  states. 

Economic  Committee — General  study  of  obstacles  hindering 
international  trade,  with  special  attention  to  those  resulting  in 
inequitable  treatment  and  capable  of  being  surmounted  by  action 
initiated  by  the  League. 

Proposal  to  complete  the  international  convention  on  industrial 
property  by  a  treaty  defining  unfair  practices,  such  as  the  improper 
use  of  trademarks  and  false  indications  of  origin;  deahng  with 
abuses  caused  by  improper  registration;  providing  methods  of 
settling  differences,  and  affording  really  effective  remedies  to 
aggrieved  persons. 

Proposal  by  international  agreement  to  do  away  with  excessive, 
arbitrary  or  unjust  formalities  and  procedure  in  connection  with 
customs  matters. 

Study  and  formulation  of  rules  to  govern  the  regime  to  be  applied 
to  foreign  persons  and  organizations  legally  admitted  by  a  state 
to  conduct  business  in  its  territory;  conditions  to  be  imposed 
by  a  state  upon  national  persons  and  organizations  desiring  to 
conduct  business  in  other  states. 

Studies  of  unjust  discriminations  against  the  commerce  of  other 
states  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  goods  or  ships. 

Survey  of  the  questions  involved  in  dumping  and  differential 
prices. 
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Recommendation  from  a  committee  of  experts  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  regime  for  arbitration  for  commercial  disputes. 

Continuation  of  the  effort  begun  in  1912  to  establish  uniformity 
of  practice  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  national  laws  with  respect 
to  bills  of  exchange.  Joseph  Jitta  (Netherlands),  Charles  Lyon- 
Caen  (France),  and  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers  (England)  have  been 
appointed  as  experts  to  study  the  question,  and  a  German  expert 
will  be  chosen  since  German  legislation  on  the  subject  has  already 
been  widely  copied  in  Europe. 

Continued  study  of  the  problem  of  unifying  methods  of  economic 
statistics. 


i 
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XVII.  TRAFFIC  IN  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Art.  23  of  the  Covenant  provides  that, 

“subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members 
of  the  League  (c)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  the  traflSc 
in  women  and  children.” 

History — A  conference  was  held  at  Paris  July  15-25,  1902,  on 
this  subject  and  a  convention  signed  there  on  May  18,  1904. '  A 
further  conference,  resulting  in  a  revised  convention  was  held  at 
Paris  April  18-May  4,  1910.  A  preliminary  conference  looking 
toward  a  second  revision  at  a  later  date  was  held  at  Brussels 
October  21—24,  1913.  The  League’s  first  effort  was  to  bring  about 
the  revision  thus  already  contemplated,  and  so  to  extend  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  protection  along  lines  that  experience  had  shown  to  be 
desirable  and  feasible. 

International  Conference  on  White  Slave  Traffic 

Geneva,  June  30-July  5,  1921. 

-Albania,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Esthonia,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Lithuania,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Panama,  Poland  and 
Danzig,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Siam, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay. 

Results — Convention  embodying  15  recommendations  relative 
to  improvements  to  be  effected  in  the  1910  convention,  to  national 
legislation  which  it  is  desirable  to  pass,  to  matters  which  should  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  international  convention. 

The  Convention  on  the  TraflSc  in  Women  and  Children  was 
signed  at  Geneva  on  September  30,  1921,  by  the  following  33 
states : 

Albania  Brazil  China 

Australia  British  Empire  Colombia 

Austria  Canada  Costa  Rica 

Belgium  Chile  Cuba 
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Czechoslovakia 

Esthonia 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

India 

Italy 


Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Persia 


Poland  and  Danzig 

Portugal 

Bumania 

Siam 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


The  convention  has  been  ratified  by  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  New  Zealand,  Nor¬ 
way,  Siam.  Adhesions  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  British 
colonies  and  protectorates. 


Advisoet  Committee 

On  January  14,  1922,  the  Council,  in  fulfillment  of  the  11th 
recommendation  of  the  Final  Act,  adopted  a  resolution  definitely 
constituting  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children,  which  is  now  organized  as  follows : 

Dr.  Estrid  Hein  (Denmark) ;  Avelino  Montebo  Rios  t  ViUegas 

M.  Regnault  (France);  (Spain); 

S.  W.  Harris  (Great  Britain);  Dr.  Paulina  Lmsi  (Uruguay); 

Marquis  R.  Paulucci  de  Calbou  Miss  Baker  (Assessor); 

(Italy);  Mme.  de  Sainte-Croex  (Assessor); 

S.  Okutama  (Japan);  Baronne  de  Montenach  (Assessor); 

S.  Posner  (Poland);  M.  Cohen  (Assessor); 

M.  Grecianu  (Rumania);  Mme.  STUDEE-STEiNHAUSLiN(Assessor). 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Council  of  the  League,  has  appointed  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  attend,  in  a  consultative  and  unofficial 
capacity,  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee. 

Meetings — 1.  Geneva,  June  28-July  1,  1922. 

2.  Geneva,  March  23-  ,  1923. 


/ 


XVin.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION 


The  first  Assembly,  on  December  18,  1920,  approved  the 
assistance  which  the  Council  had  given  to  the  development  of 
international  co-operation  in  intellectual  activity  and  particularly 
the  support  which  had  been  extended  to  the  Union  of  International 
Associations.  The  Assembly  recommended  that  the  Council 
should  continue  its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  that  it  present  to 
the  second  Assembly  a  detailed  report  on  the  possibiUty  of  creating 
an  organization  for  intellectual  work  attached  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 


The  Council  considered  the  question  on  March  1,  1921.  It 
decided  that  it  was  premature  to  create  a  technical  organization 
attached  to  the  League.  It  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  present 
circumstances,  intellectual  co-operation  might  best  be  advanced 
by  means  of  voluntary  efforts  assisted  by  the  League  when  suitable 
opportunities  presented  themselves. 

^  On  September  21,  1921,  the  second  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  in  the  name  of  the  Council, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Council  should  nominate  a  Committee  to 
examine  international  questions  regarding  intellectual  co-operation. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  were  not  to  exceed  twelve  in 
number  and  were  to  include  women.  On  January  14,  1922,  the 
Council  decided  to  appoint  this  Committee,  and  on  May  15, 1922, 
nominated  the  following  eleven  persons  as  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  twelfth  to  be  appointed  later: 


D.  N.  Banebjee,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
cutta; 

Henri  Bergson,  honorary  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  “College  de 
France”;  member  of  the  “Academic 
frangaise”;  member  of  the  “Academic 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques”; 

Mile.  Bonnevte,  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Christiana; 
delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations; 


A.  DE  Castro,  director  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro; 

Mme.  Curie-Sklodowska,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
honorary  professor  of  the  University 
of  Warsaw;  member  of  the  “Acade¬ 
mic  de  Medecine”  at  Paris,  and  of 
the  Scientific  Society  at  Warsaw; 

J.  Destree,  former  minister  of  sciences 
and  arts;  member  of  the  “Academic 
beige  de  litterature  et  de  langue 
frangaise”; 
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Professor  Albert  Einstein,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Berlin; 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Amsterdam,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin; 

Professor  Gilbert  A.  Mubrat,  professor 
of  Greek  philology  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity;  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  British  Academy,  and  delegate 
of  South  Africa  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations; 

G.  DE  Reynold,  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  University  of  Bern; 

F.  Ruffini,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
law  at  the  University  of  Turin; 
former  minister  of  public  education; 


president  of  the  Union  of  Associations 
for  the  League  of  Nations;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Turin; 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
director  of  the  Norman  Bridge 
Laboratory  of  Physics  at  the  Techno¬ 
logical  Institute  of  California,  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  member  of  the  International 
Research  Council; 

L.  DE  Tohres  Quevedo,  director  of  the 
“Laboratorio  electricmecanico”  at 
Madrid;  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Extension  of  Scientific  Studies 
(Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios); 
member  of  the  “Academic  des 
Sciences  de  Madrid.” 


Meetings — Geneva,  August  1-5,  1922. 

Subcommittees,  Paris,  December  18-23,  1922. 
Brussels,  March  19-24,  1923. 


Work — The  Committee  has  divided  into  subcommittees  as 
follows : 

Intellectual  Property,  Professor  Bergson,  chairman; 

Bibliography. 

Universities. 

The  program  of  reforms  and  improvements  under  these  heads 
is  extensive. 

The  committee  itself  is  actively  executing  a  plan  to  effect  the 
resurrection  of  Austrian  intellectual  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  committee 
is  the  ownership  of  scientific  property,  involving  the  extension 
of  copyright  to  new  theories  and  discoveries  so  as  to  allow  scientists 
to  share  in  the  profits  ultimately  resulting  from  their  work.  At 
present  only  the  inventor  of  the  industrial  application  of  the 
discovery  is  protected  by  the  patent  system. 

A  scheme  for  a  bureau  to  publish  information  concerning  all 
the  courses  given  in  all  the  universities  in  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  their  better  co-ordination,  is  being  drafted. 


/ 


XIX.  THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATIES 

The  Peace  Conference  created  two  kinds  of  machinery: 

1.  A  machinery  for  making  the  peace  treaties  and  enforcing 
them — this  consists  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Alhed  Premiers, 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  and  the  Reparation 
Commission; 

2,  The  machinery  for  the  mitigation  of  the  peace  treaties  and 
the  maintainance  of  future  peace — this  consists  of  the  League  of 
Nations  created  by  the  Covenant. 

For  the  most  part,  the  settlement  of  questions  which  arose  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  left  to  the  three  bodies  named  as  the  first 
kind  of  machinery.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  League  of  Nations 
has  not  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  post-war 
questions — for  instance,  the  Polish-Russian  War  of  1920,  the 
Greco-Turkish  War  of  1921  and  1922,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr.  Throughout  the  history  of  three  years,  a  sharp  line  has 
been  drawn  between  such  functions  and  the  activities  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Indeed,  with  the  ex-neutral  states  all  Members  of 
the  League  except  Mexico,  and  with  several  of  the  former  allies 
of  Germany  now  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  such  a 
division  of  labor  has  been  essential. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  League  of  Nations  has  undertaken  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibilities  with  reference  to  problems  which  are  a 
part  of  the  war’s  legacy.  Thus  the  Council  of  the  League  appoints 
the  Governing  Commission  of  the  Saar,  where  German  territory 
is  temporarily  under  international  administration,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Danzig,  where  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
local  sovereignty  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  with  Poland’s  access 
to  the  sea. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Xieague  does  not  act  to  carry  out  the 
peace  treaties.  But  it  has  in  several  fields  mitigated  the  peace 
settlement.  Thus  there  have  already  been  some  rectifications  of 
frontiers  established  by  the  peace  treaties;  and  the  League’s  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities  and  inhabitants  of  mandated  territories  are 
among  its  most  important  functions. 
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Administrative  Duties 
The  Saar 

By  the  treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  the  Saar  Basin  is  trans¬ 
ferred  under  various  conditions  to  the  control  of  France  “as 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  north 
of  France  and  for  part  payment  toward  the  total  reparation  due 
from  Germany  from  the  damage  resulting  from  the  war.”  The 
coal  mines  in  the  basin  are  ceded  “to  France  with  full  and  abso¬ 
lute  possession.”  The  government  of  the  basin  territory  and 
provisions  for  a  plebiscite  at  the  termination  of  a  period  of  15  years 
are  set  forth.  By  Art.  49  of  the  treaty  Germany  renounces  in 
favor  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  the  capacity  of  trustee,  the 
government  of  the  territory:  It  is  also  provided  that  “the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  taken  by  a 
majority”  in  all  matters  respecting  it.  The  Saar  Basin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mines,  will  therefore  have  a  League  of  Nations 
government  until  January  10,  1935. 

Governing  Commission — French  member,  V.  Rault  (president); 
Saar  member.  Dr.  H.  Hector;  Major  Lambert  (Belgian),  Count 
Moltke-Huitfeldt  (Dane),  R.  D.  Waugh  (Canadian). 

Duties — General  government  and  administration  of  the  Saar. 

All  petitions  from  inhabitants  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council. 

Makes  quarterly  reports  to  Council  and  many  special  reports, 
all  of  which  are  published  in  the  Official  Journal. 

Reduced  French  troops  available  for  duty  from  7,977  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1920,  to  2,736  on  February  1,  1922. 

Has  established  Parliamentary  Assembly. 

Has  established  Advisory  Council,  elected  by  popular  vote  on 
June  25,  1922. 

Handles  multifarious  administrative  duties. 

Council  Action — Has  ordered  estabhshment  of  local  gendar¬ 
merie  to  replace  French  troops. 

Is  developing  self-government  in  the  Saar. 

Hears  petitions  on  many  subjects. 

Preparing  for  plebiscite  in  1935. 


CONSTITUTION  GUARANTEED 
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Free  City  of  Danzig 

Par.  1  of  Art.  100  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Versailles  provides 
that  Germany  shall  renounce  in  favor  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  all  rights  and  titles  over  the  City  and  Territory 
of  Danzig.  Art.  102  provides  that  the  powers  shall  establish 
Danzig  and  the  territory  as  a  Free  City,  to  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Art.  103  provides  that  a 
constitution  for  the  Free  City  shall  be  drawn  up  by  duly  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Free  City  in  agreement  with  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  League,  and  placed  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  League. 

The  High  Commissioner  is  further  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  all  differences  arising  between  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Free  City  concerning  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  any 
supplementary  arrangements  or  agreements. 

Art.  104  provides  that  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Free  City  in 
order  to  assure  to  Poland  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  she 
derives  from  this  article  within  the  territory  of  the  Free  City.  This 
treaty  is  to  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  establishment 
of  the  Free  City. 

High  Commissioner — General  Sir  Richard  Haking. 

Guaranty — The  Council  on  November  17,  1920,  decided: 

(а)  That  Danzig  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  (November  15,  1920);  and  that  Poland  appeared 
particularly  fitted  to  be,  if  the  circumstances  required  it,  intrusted  by  the  League 
of  Nations  with  the  duty  of  insuring  the  defense  of  the  Free  City. 

(б)  That  the  Constitution  should  be  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  also  from  November  15,  1920,  but  that  Danzig  should  be  requested  to 
make  certain  specified  changes  in  the  text  of  that  document. 

(e)  That  no  modification  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  Free  City  should  be 
introduced,  without  the  previous  assent  of  the  League,  into  the  Polish-Danzig 
convention  of  November  9,  1920,  which  was  noted,  in  draft  form,  by  the  Council. 

Disarmament — In  accordance  with  the  Council  s  resolution  of 
November  17,  1920,  the  following  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution: 

Article  5* — The  Free  City  of  Danzig  can  not,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  each  case: 

(1)  Serve  as  a  military  or  naval  base; 
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(2)  Erect  fortifications; 

(3)  Authorize  the  manufacture  of  munitions  or  war  material  on  its  territory. 

The  former  German  Government  rifle  factory  in  Danzig  had 
been  managed  by  Danzig  for  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  the  temporary  owners.  In  December,  1920,  Danzig 
requested  permission  to  manufacture  50,000  rifles  for  Peru.  The 
Council  decided  that  the  League  could  not  undertake  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  increasing  the  stock  of  arms  in  the  world.  The 
Council  later  decided  that  all  manufacture  of  arms,  including 
sporting  rifles,  must  cease  immediately,  and  that  the  rifle  factory 
must  be  closed  down  on  July  30,  1921. 

Poland  and  the  Free  City — The  two  Governments  have  been 
able  to  work  out  an  understanding  directly  between  themselves 
on  most  unsettled  points.  The  Pohsh-Danzig  agreement  of 
October  24, 1921,  contains  244  articles  on  many  different  questions, 
including  naturalization  in  Danzig,  extradition,  postal  arrange¬ 
ments,  regulations  for  ships,  stock  exchange  transactions,  customs, 
fisheries,  export  and  import  trade  and  food  supply  for  Danzig. 
Such  differences,  however,  as  could  not  be  arranged  directly 
between  the  two  parties  have  been,  in  accordance  with  the  treaties, 
referred  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  League.  Either  or 
both  parties  could  appeal  to  the  Council,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  most  cases.  In  fact,  appeals  have  been  made  against  9  out  of 
the  12  decisions  of  the  High  Commissioner  rendered  until  May  1, 
1922.  As  a  rule  the  appeals  against  decisions  have  been  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  further  negotiations  either  directly  between  the  two 
parties,  or  through  the  good  ojBBces  of  the  High  Commissioner,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rapporteur  to  the  Council.  General 
Haking,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  two  parties  should  endeavor 
to  reach  an  agreement  between  themselves  before  making  an 
appeal.  The  Council  agreed  with  this  recommendation. 

As  to  foreign  relations  the  commissioner  has  decided; 

1.  That  Poland,  when  called  upon  by  Danzig  to  conduct  any  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Free  City,  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  application,  if  the  matter 
involved  is  clearly  to  the  detriment  of  the  important  interests  of  the  Polish  state. 

2.  That  Poland  has  no  right  to  initiate  and  impose  upon  Danzig  a  definite  foreign 
policy  which  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  well-being,  prosperity  and  good  government 
of  the  Free  City.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  from  the  Polish  statement  of  the  case 
that  she  has  no  desire  to  do  so. 
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Purpose — System  is  to  apply  the  principle  that  the  well  being  and 
development  of  peoples  in  territories  formerly  controlled  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  who  are  “not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under 
the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world”  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization.  Tutelage  assigned  to  advanced  nations  as 
mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  the  nations,  which  was  made  by  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  whom  which  the  territories  in 
question  were  transferred  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Council, 
however,  approves  the  terms  of  the  mandate  and  receives  an 
annual  report  from  the  mandatory. 


Mandates 


“A”  class:  “Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent 
nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  admin¬ 
istrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  a  principal 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory.”  —  Covenant,  Art.  22, 
par.  4. 


Territory 

Palestine 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
Mesopotamia  (Iraq)^ 


Mandatory 
Great  Britain 
France 
Great  Britain 


Terms  Defined  by  Council 
July  22,  1922 
July  22,  1922 


“B”  class:  “Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  under  conations  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the 
prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traflBc  and  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military 
and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police 
purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League.” — 
Covenant,  Art.  22,  par.  5. 

*Owing  to  the  establishment  late  in  1921  of  the  Arab  national  Government  of 
Iraq  xmder  Prince  Feisal,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  October  10,  1922,  between  the 
British  and  Iraq  Governments  which  defines  a  relationship  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  a  draft  mandate  but  more  fully  recogmzing  autonomy. 
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Territory 

Mandatory 

Terms  Defined  by  Council 

Cameroons 

France! 

July  18,  1922 

Cameroons 

Great  Britain 

July  18,  1922 

East  Africa 

Belgium 

July  18,  1922 

East  Africa 

Great  Britain 

July  18,  1922 

Togoland 

France! 

July  18,  1922 

Togoland 

Great  Britain 

July  18,  1922 

“C”  class:  “There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
South  Pacific  islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population  or 
their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their 
geographical  contiguity  to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as 
integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned 
in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population.” — Covenant,  Art.  22,  par.  6. 


Territory 
Southwest  Africa 
Samoa 
Nauru 

Former  German  Pacific 
islands  south  of  Equator 
Former  German  Pacific 
islands  north  of  Equator 


Mandatory  Terms  Defined  by  Council 

Union  of  South  Africa  December  17.  1920 


New  Zealand 
Great  Britain  and 
Australia 

Australia 

Japan! 


December  17,  1920 
December  17,  1920 
December  17,  1920 
December  17,  1920 


Mandates  Commission — The  constitution  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  was  approved  by  the  Council  on  December 
1,  1920.  It  was  decided  that  the  commission  should  consist  of 
nine  members,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  nationals  of  non¬ 
mandatory  powers.  The  following  persons  are  serving  on  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission: 


Conde  de  Ballobar,  Duque  de  Ter- 
RANOVA  (Spain); 

M.  Beau  (France); 

Mme.  Anna  Bugge-Wicksell  (Swe- 
‘  den) ; 

M.  Freire  d’ Andrade  (Portugal); 


Hon.  W.  Ormsbt  Gore,  M.P.  (Great 
Britain) ; 

Pierre  Orts  (Belgium); 

M.  VAN  Rees  (Holland) ; 

Marquis  Theodou  (Italy); 

Kunio  Yanagida  (Japan) ; 


William  E.  Rappard,  secretary. 


Meetings — 1.  Geneva,  October  4-8,  1921. 

2.  Geneva,  August  1-11,  1922. 


JJhe  United  States  has  negotiated  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Mandatory. 
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Action — Examines  reports  of  Mandatories  and  advises  Council 
on  information  to  be  obtained,  special  reports  to  be  made  and 
guaranties  to  be  given  by  the  Mandatories. 

As  to  the  national  status  of  inhabitants  of  territories  under  B 
and  C  mandates,  the  commission  has  concluded : 

1.  It  is  important,  in  order  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  Art.  22  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant  may  be  respected  and  subject  to  the  provisions  in  Resolution  3  below,  that 
the  native  inhabitants  of  B  and  C  mandated  territories  should  be  granted  a  national 
status  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  nationals  of  the  mandatory  power. 

2.  A  special  law  of  the  mandatory  power  should  determine  the  status  of  these 
native  inhabitants,  who  might  be  given  a  designation  such  as  “  administered  persons 
under  mandate”  or  “protected  persons  under  mandate”  of  the  mandatory  power. 

3.  It  is  open  to  mandatory  powers  to  which  B  and  C  mandated  territories  have 
been  intrusted  to  make  arrangements  in  conformity  with  their  own  laws  for  the 
individual  and  purely  voluntary  acquisition  of  their  nationality  by  inhabitants  of 
these  territories. 


XXI.  PROTECTION  OF  MINORITIES 


At  the  Peace  Conference  a  certain  number  of  special  treaties 
relating  to  the  protection  of  racial,  linguistic  or  religious  minorities 
were  concluded  with  the  new  states  and  the  states  whose  territory 
had  been  considerably  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Clauses 
corresponding  to  those  contained  in  these  treaties  were  inserted  in 
several  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 

All  these  treaties  contain,  apart  from  special  provisions  dealing 
with  particular  or  local  conditions,  almost  identical  stipulations 
for  establishing  a  general  system  of  international  protection  for 
minorities  applieable  to  all  countries  in  which  these  stipulations 
are  in  force.  The  general  object  of  these  stipulations  is  to  insure 
equal  treatment  in  law  and  in  fact  for  all  the  nationals  of  the  state 
in  question.  Further,  the  treaties  grant  to  minorities  certain 
guaranties  as  to  the  maintenance  of  their  language  and  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  ete.  These  stipulations,  in  so  far  as  they  aflfect 
persons  belonging  to  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities, 
constitute  obligations  of  international  concern  and  will  be  placed 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  League. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minority  treaties  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  League: 

1.  Austria — Arts.  62  to  69  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  signed  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  on  September  10,  1919.  Resolution  of  Coimcil,  October  22, 
1920. 

2.  Bulgaria — Arts.  49  to  57  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria,  signed  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine  on  November  27,  1919.  Resolution  of  Council,  October  22,  1920. 

3.  Czechoslovakia — Treaty  of  September  10,  1919,  between  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Resolution  of  Council,  November 
29,  1920. 

4.  Hungary — Arts.  54  to  60  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary,  signed  at  Trianon 
on  June  4,  1920.  Resolution  of  Council,  August  30,  1921. 

5.  Poland — Treaty  of  June  28, 1919,  between  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  Poland.  Resolution  of  Council,  February  13,  1920. 

6.  Rumania — Treaty  of  December  9,  1919,  between  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  Rumania.  Resolution  of  Council,  August  30,  1921. 

7.  The  Serb-CroatSlovene  State — ^Treaty  of  September  10,  1919,  between  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.  Reso¬ 
lution  of  Council,  November  29,  1920. 
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As  treaties  concluded  at  Sevres  on  August  10, 1920,  with  Greece, 
Turkey  and  Armenia  have  not  been  ratified,  the  Council  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  act  upon  them. 

Baltic  States,  Albania,  Upper  Silesia 

On  December  15,  1920,  the  first  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
recommendation : 

In  the  event  of  Albania,the  Baltic  and  Caucasian  States  being  admitted  to  the 
League,  the  Assembly  requests  that  they  should  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
enforce  the  principles  of  the  minorities  treaties,  and  that  they  should  arrange  with 
the  Council  the  details  required  to  carry  this  object  into  effect.^ 

Of  these  states,  Albania  and  Finland  were  admitted  in  1920,  and 
Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  in  1921. 

Finland — When  settling  the  Aaland  Islands  question,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  adopted,  on  June  27,  1921,  a  resolution  regarding  the  guaranties 
to  be  granted  to  the  population  for  the  preservation  of  its  language, 
culture  and  local  Swedish  traditions.  Finland  has  to  forward,  with 
its  own  observations,  any  protests  or  complaints  made  in  the  Aaland 
Landsting.  Rights  are  guaranteed  to  minorities  by  the  Finmsh 
Constitution. 

Albania — On  October  2,  1921,  the  Albanian  representative 
signed  a  declaration  containing  stipulations  analogous  to  those  of 
the  minorities  treaties.  That  declaration  was  ratified  by  Albania 
on  February  17,  1922,  and  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — During  its  session  in  January, 
1922,  the  Council  invited  the  Brazilian  representative  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  these  states.  On  May 
12  the  representative  of  Brazil  submitted  to  the  Council  a  report 
regarding  the  protection  of  minorities  in  Lithuania.  This  report 
contained  a  draft  declaration  similar  to  the  Polish  minorities  treaty. 
The  Lithuanian  representative  signed  this  declaration  on  the  same 
day.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  protection  of  minorities  in 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  were  concluded  in  August,  1922. 

Upper  Silesia— The  terms  of  the  Polish  minorities  treaty  were 
made  applicable  both  to  the  Polish  and  German  sections  by  the 
convention  negotiated  between  the  two  states  under  League 
auspices. 

^Official  Journal,  Special  Supplement,  January,  1921,  p.  28. 
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APPENDIX  I 

COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  High  Contracting  Parties 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security 

by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 

by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations, 

by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Governments,  and 

by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another.  Agree  to  this  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  1. 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant,  and  also  such  of  those  other 
States  named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant. 
Such  accessions  shall  be  effected  by  a  declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat 
within  two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof 
shall  be  sent  to  all  other  Members  of  the  League. 

Any  fuUy  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex 
may  become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guaranties  of  its  sincere 
intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military,  naval  and  air  forces 
and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years’  notice  of  its  intention  so  to 
do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and 
aU  its  obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its 
withdrawal. 

Article  2. 

The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Article  3. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided 
upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote 
and  may  have  not  more  than  three  Representatives. 


Article  4. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  [United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan], 
together  with  Representatives  of  four^  other  Members  of  the  League.  These 
four  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time 
in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members 
of  the  League  first  selected  by  the  Assembly,  Representatives  of  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Greece  and  Spain  shall  be  Members  of  the  Council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name 
additional  Members  of  the  League,  whose  Representatives  shall  always  be  Members 
of  the  Council;  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members 
of  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly^  for  representation  on  the  Council.* 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided 
upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to 
send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  Member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during 
the  consideration  of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of 
the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
Council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  !^presentative. 


Article  5. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  or  by  the  terms 
of  the  present  Treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the  Members  of  the  League  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  including 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated 

‘At  the  request  of  the  Council,  the  Assembly  on  September  25,  1922,  approved 
“the  decision  of  the  Council  to  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League 
chosen  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council  from  four  to  six.”  The 
decision  was  effective  immediately  and  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Spain,  Sweden 
and  Uruguay  were  elected  to  send  Representatives  to  the  Council  up  to  the  Fourth 
Assembly,  September,  1923. 

*The  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendment,  forming  a  third 
paragraph,  in  1921,  and  the  Members  are  now  deciding  upon  its  ratification: 

“The  Assembly  shall  fix  by  a  two-thirds  majority  the  rules  dealing  vrith  the  election 
of  the  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  such  regulations  as 
relate  to  their  term  of  office  and  the  conditions  of  re-eligibility.” 
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by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  6. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary-General  and  such  secretarie  and  staff  as 
may  be  required. 

The  first  Secretary-General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex ;  thereafter 
the  Secretary-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League 
in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.^ 


Article  7. 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including  the  Secretariat, 
shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  oflBcials  of  the  League  when 
engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by 
Representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 


Article  8. 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  igVing  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances 
of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  Governments. 

Such  plans  «ha11  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  10 
years. 

^The  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendment,  to  be  paragraph  5, 
in  1921,  and  the  Members  are  now  deciding  upon  its  ratification; 

“The  expenses  of  the  League  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in  the 
proportion  decided  by  the  Assembly.” 
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After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the 
limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise 
of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  Council 
shall  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the  League 
which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necessary 
for  their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and  frank  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military,  naval  and  air  programs, 
and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  pmposes. 

Aeticle  9. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8  and  on  military,  naval  and  air  questions 
generally. 

Aeticee  10. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this 
obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Aeticle  11. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League, 
and  the  League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise,  the 
Secretary-General  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League,  forthwith 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  cncumstance  whatever 
affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace 
or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Aeticle  12.’- 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that,  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  ruptme,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

‘The  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendments  in  1921,  and  the 
Members  are  now  deciding  upon  its  ratification : 

_  “The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that,  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
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In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 


Article  13.^ 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that,  whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally 
suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which 
the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or 
stipulated  in  any  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  rendered  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member 
of  the  League  which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out 
such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
thereto. 

or  judicial  settlement  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to 
resort  to  war  until  three  months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  judicial 
decision,  or  the  report  by  the  Council.  , .  •  ,  ,  ■  • 

“In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  judicial  decision 
shall  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute.” 

iThe  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendments  in  1921,  and  the 
Members  are  now  deciding  upon  their  ratification: 

“The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that,  whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  betwera 
them  which  they  recognise  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  or  judicial 
settlement,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  sub¬ 
mit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement. 

“Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  intemationm 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally 
snitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement.  ■  e  j 

^*For  the  considefation  of  any  such  dispute,  the  court  to  which  the  case  is  referred 
shall  be  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  established  in  accordance  with 
Article  lU,  or  any  tribunal  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any 

convention  existing  between  them.  .  •  ,  j  »  -.i 

“The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  m  full  good  faith 
any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered,  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war 
against  a  Member  of  the  League  which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  to  carry  out  such  an  award  or  decision,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto.” 
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Abticle  14. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  League  for  adoj)- 
tion  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
The  Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Comt  may  also  give  an  advi¬ 
sory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly. 

Article  15. 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  Article 
13,  the  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Coimcil.  Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  will  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof  J 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case,  with  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  and,  if  such 
efforts  are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such  facts  and 
explanations  regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the 
Council  may  deem  appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  che  Council,  either  unanimously  or  by  a  majority 
vote,  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard 
thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  make  public  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Members  thereof 
other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  L^gue  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the 
dispute  which  complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  thereof,  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and 
justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by 
the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within 

iThe  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendment  in  1921,  to  be  para¬ 
graph  one,  and  the  Members  are  now  deciding  upon  its  ratification: 

“If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a 
rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  in  accordance  with 
Article  13,  the  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Council.  Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof." 
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the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make 
no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of 
Article  12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action 
and  powers  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly,  if 
concurred  in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented 
on  the  Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive 
in  each  case  of  the  Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other 
than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 


Abticlb  16.1 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants 
under  Articles  12,  13  or  15,  it  shall  i-pso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  war  against  all  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake 
immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the 
covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial  or  personal 
intercoxirse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals 
of  any  other  State,  whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several 
Governments  concerned  what  effective  military,  naval  or  air  force  the  Members 

^The  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendrnents  to  Art.  16,  to  replace 
paragraph  one,  in  1921,  and  the  Members  are  now  deciding  upon  their  ratification: 

“Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants 
under  Articles  12,  13  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act 
of  war  against  all  other  Members  of  the  ^eague,  which  hereby  undertake  irnmediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohiMtion  of  all 
intercourse  between  persons  residing  in  their  territory  and  persons  residing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial 
or  personal  intercourse  between  persons  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  Covenant-break¬ 
ing  State  and  persons  residing  in  the  territory  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  Member 

of  the  League  or  not.  i  j-  v  n 

“It  is  fcrr  the  Council  to  give  an  opinion  whether  or  not  a  breach  of  the  Covenant 
has  taken  place.  In  deliberations  on  this  question  in  the  Council,  the  votes  of  Members 
of  the  League  alleged  to  have  resoHed  to  war  and  of  Members  against  whom  such  action 

was  directed  shall  not  be  counted.  , .  ,  .  j 

“The  Council  will  notify  to  all  Members  of  the  League  the  date  which  it  recommends 
for  the  application  of  the  economic  pressure  under  this  Article. 

“Nevertheless,  the  Council  may,  in  the  case  of  particular  Members,  postpone  the 
coming  into  force  of  any  of  these  measures  for  a  specified  period  where  it  is  satisfied 
that  such  a  postponement  will  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  measurers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  or  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  minimise  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  which  will  be  caused  to  such  Members. 
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of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect 
the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support 
one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this 
Article,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above 
measures,  and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special 
measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that 
they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the 
forces  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  League  which  are  co-operating  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may 
be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  Lieague  represented 
thereon. 


Article  17. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League  and  a  State  which 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League, 
the  State  or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  Membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such  invitation  is  accepted,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Articles  12  to  16,  inclusive,  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  deemed 'necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may 
seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  Membership  in  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member 
of  the  League,  the  provisions  of  Article  16  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so  invited,  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  Membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council  may 
take  such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
and  wUl  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 


Article  18. 

Every  treaty  of  international  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member 
of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon 
as  possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall 
be  binding  until  so  registered. 


Article  19. 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members 
of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable,  and  the  consideration 
of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 
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Aeticle  20. 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as 
abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into 
any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the 
League,  have  undertaken  any  obligation  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Cove¬ 
nant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its 
release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  21. 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Article  22. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have 
ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them 
and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle 
that  the  well  being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in 
this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage 
of  such  peoples  should  be  intrusted  to  advanced  nations  who,  by  reason  of  their 
resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be 
exercised  by  them  as  Mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached 
a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  pro¬ 
visionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes 
of  these  communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the 
Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  subject  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as 
the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training 
of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will 
also  secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of 
the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population  or  their  small  size,  or 
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their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity 
to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  admin¬ 
istered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject 
to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Manda¬ 
tory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandatories,  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

Article  23. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League: 

(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor 
for  men,  women,  and  children,  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries 
to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  establish  and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations; 

(b)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories 
under  their  control; 

(c)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children  and  the  traffic  in 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

(d)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  ammunition  with  the  coim tries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary 
in  the  common  interest; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  commimications 
and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the 
League.  In  this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated 
during  the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind; 

(/)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  disease. 

Article  24. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaus 
already  established  by  general  treaties,  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
such  international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
international  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  conven¬ 
tions  but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaus  or  com¬ 
missions,  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council 
and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and 
shall  render  any  other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 
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Article  25. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

Article  26.^ 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Members 
of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League  which  signifies  its 
dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 


ANNEX 


I.  Original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 


United  States  of  America 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire 
Canada 
Australia 
South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
India 
China 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 


Haiti 

Hedjaz 

Honduras 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
Siam 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Uruguay 


iThe  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  amendments  to  replace  Art.  26, 
in  1921,  and  the  Members  are  now  deciding  upon  its  ratification; 

“Amendmends  to  the  present  Covenant  the  text  of  which  shall  have  been  voted  by  the 
Assembly  on  a  three-fourths  majority,  in  which  there  shall  be  included  the  votes  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Council  represented  at  the  meeting,  will  take  effect  when  ratified 
by  the  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  composed  the  Council  when  the 
vote  was  taken  and  by  the  majority  of  those  whose  Representatives  form  the  Assembly. 

“If  the  required  number  of  ratifications  shall  not  have  been  obtained  within  twenty- 
two  months  after  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  proposed  amendment  shall  remain  without 

0^ GCfi 

'‘The  Secretary-General  shall  inform  the  Members  of  the  taking  effect  of  an  amend- 

TflCTtt*  « 

“Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  not  at  that  time  ratified  the  amendment  is 
free  to  notify  the  Secretary-General  within  a  year  of  its  refusal  to  accept  it,  but  in  that 
case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League.” 
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States  Invited  to  Accede  to  the  Covenant. 


Argentine  Republic 

Chile 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paraguay 


Persia 

Salvador 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Venezuela 


II.  Fihst  Seceetaby-Genekal  of  the  League  op  Nations. 
The  Honorable  Sir  James  Eric  Drummond,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B. 
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APPENDIX  II 

PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 
Protocol  of  Signature 

The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the  undersigned,  duly  author¬ 
ized,  declare  their  acceptance  of  the  adjoined  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  which  was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  on  the  13th  December,  1920,  at  Geneva. 

Consequently,  they  hereby  declare  that  they  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Statute. 

The  present  Protocol,  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  13th  December,  1920,  is 
subject  to  ratification.  Each  Power  shall  send  its  ratification  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  latter  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
notify  such  ratification  to  the  other  signatory  Powers.  The  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  said  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  the  Members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  by  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 

The  Statute  of  the  Court  shall  come  into  force  as  provided  in  the  above-mentioned 
decision. 

Executed  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  the  French  and  English  texts  of  which 
shall  both  be  authentic. 

December  16,  1920. 


[Here  follow  signatmes.] 

Optional  Clause 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto,  further  declare,  on  behalf  of 
their  Government,  that,  from  this  date,  they  accept  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and 
without  special  Convention,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  article 
36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  under  the  following  conditions: 

[Here  follow  signatures  with  statements  of  conditions  applying  to  each  Member 
signing.] 

STATUTE 

For  the  Permanent  Court  op  International  Justice  provided  for 
BY  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations 

Article  1.  A  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  hereby  established 
in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
Court  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  by  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  The  Hague  of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special  Tribunals  of  Arbitration  to 
which  States  are  always  at  liberty  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settlement. 
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Chapter  I 

Organization  of  the  Court 

Art.  2.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  shall  be  composed  of 
a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regardless  of  their  nationality  from  among 
persons  of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the  qualifications  required  in  their 
respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  offices,  or  are  juris¬ 
consults  of  recognized  competence  in  international  law. 

Art.  3.  The  Court  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members:  eleven  judges  and  four 
deputy-judges.  The  number  of  judges  and  deputy-judges  may  hereafter  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Assembly,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  a  total  of  fifteen  judges  and  six  deputy-judges. 

Art.  4.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  by 
the  Council  from  a  fist  of  persons  nominated  by  the  national  groups  in  the  Court 
of  Arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  represented  in  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  fist  of  candidates  shall  be  drawn  up  by  national 
groups  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  their  Governments  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  preseribed  for  members  of  the  Pernament  Court  of  Arbitration  by  Article 
44  of  the  Convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.^ 

Art.  6.  At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  Members 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  belonging  to  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Covenant  or  to  the  States  which  join  the  League  subsequently,  and  to  the  persons 
appointed  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  4,  inviting  them  to  undertake,  within  a 
given  time,  by  national  groups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  their  own  nationality.  In  no  case  must  the  number  of  candidates  nomi¬ 
nated  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 

^Article  44  of  the  convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the  pacifie  settlement  of 
international  disputes  reads  as  follows; 

“Each  contracting  Power  selects  four  persons  at  the  most,  of  known  competency 
in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to 
accept  the  duties  of  arbitrator. 

“The  persons  thus  selected  are  inscribed,  as  members  of  the  Court,  in  a  list  which 
shall  be  notified  to  all  the  contraeting  Powers  by  the  Bureau. 

“Any  alteration  in  the  list  of  arbitrators  is  brought  by  the  Bmeau  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  contraeting  Powers. 

“Two  or  more  Powers  may  agree  on  the  selection  in  common  of  one  or  more 
members. 

“The  same  person  can  be  seleeted  by  different  Powers. 

“The  members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  are  renewable. 

“Should  a  member  of  the  Court  die  or  resign,  the  same  procedure  is  followed 
for  filling  the  vaeancy  as  was  followed  for  appointing  him.  In  this  case  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  six  years.” 
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Aht.  6.  Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national  group  is  recommended 
to  consult  its  Highest  Court  of  Justice,  its  Legal  Faculties  and  Schools  of  Law,  and 
its  National  Academies  and  national  sections  of  International  Academies  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Law. 

Art.  7.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  prepare  a  list 
in  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus  nominated.  Save  as  provided  in  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  these  shall  be  the  only  persons  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Council. 

Art.  8.  The  Assembly  and  the  Council  shall  proceed  independently  of  one 
another  to  elect,  firstly  the  judges,  then  the  deputy-judges. 

Art.  9.  At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  should 
aU  the  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the  Court  possess  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired,  but  the  whole  body  also  should  represent  the  main  forms  of  civilization 
and  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

Art.  10.  Those  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  Council  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national  of  the  same  Member  of  the  League  being 
elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  eldest  of  these 
only  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

Art.  11.  If,  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  the  election,  one 
or  more  seats  remain  to  be  filled,  a  second  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  meeting  shall 
take  place. 

Art.  12.  If,  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more  seats  still  remain  imfiUed, 
a  joint  conference  consisting  of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
and  three  by  the  Council,  may  be  formed,  at  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either 
the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  one  name  for  each  seat 
still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  for  their  respective  accep¬ 
tance. 

If  the  Conference  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  any  person  who  fulfils  the  re¬ 
quired  conditions,  he  may  be  included  in  its  list,  even  though  he  as  not  included 
in  the  list  of  nominations  referred  to  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  successful  in  procuring  an 
election,  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  already  been  appointed  shall, 
within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  by 
selection  from  among  those  candidates  who  have  obtained  votes  either  in  the 
Assembly  or  in  the  Cormcil. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  among  the  judges,  the  eldest  judge  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Art.  13.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for  nine  years. 

They  may  be  re-elected. 

They  shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until  their  places  have  been  filled. 
Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish  any  cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 

Art.  14.  Vacancies  which  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  method  as 
that  laid  down  for  the  first  election.  A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to  replace  a 
member  whose  period  of  appointment  had  not  expired  will  hold  the  appointment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor’s  term. 

Art.  15.  Deputy^judges  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  order  laid  down  in  a 
list. 
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This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Court  and  shall  have  regard  firstly  to  priority 
of  election  and  secondly  to  age. 

Art.  16.  The  ordinary  Members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any  political 
or  administrative  function.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  deputy-judges 
except  when  performing  their  duties  on  the  Court. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  17.  No  Member  of  the  Court  can  act  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  in 
any  case  of  an  international  nature.  This  provision  only  applies  to  the  deputy- 
judges  as  regards  cases  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  fimctions 
on  the  Court. 

No  Member  may  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  in  which  he  has  previously 
taken  an  active  part,  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  contesting  parties, 
or  as  a  Member  of  a  national  or  international  Court,  or  of  a  Commission  of  inquiry, 
or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  18.  A  member  of  the  Court  can  not  be  dismissed  unless,  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  other  members,  he  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  by  the  Registrar. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Art.  19.  The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the 
Court,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

Art.  20.  Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking  up  his  duties,  make 
a  solemn  declaration  in  open  Court  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers  impartially  and 
conscientiously. 

Art.  21.  The  Court  shall  elect  its  President  and  Vice-President  for  three 
years;  they  may  be  re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  its  Registrar. 

The  duties  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  shall  not  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
those  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Art.  22.  The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  established  at  The  Hague. 

The  President  and  Registrar  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Art.  23.  A  session  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  Court,  this  session  shall  begin  on  the  15th 
of  June,  and  shall  continue  for  so  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  finish  the 
cases  on  the  list. 

The  President  may  summon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Comt  whenevei- 
necessary. 

Art.  24.  If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the  Court  considers  that  he 
should  not  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a  particular  case,  he  shall  so  inform  the 
President. 

If  the  President  considers  that  for  some  special  reason  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  should  not  sit  on  a  particular  case,  he  shall  give  him  notice  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  Court  and  the  President  disagree,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  25.  The  full  Coiut  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  expressly  provided  otherwise. 

If  eleven  judges  can  not  be  present,  the  number  shall  be  made  up  by  calling  on 
deputy-judges  to  sit. 
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If,  however,  eleven  judges  are  not  available,  a  quorum  of  nine  judges  shall  suffice 
to  constitute  the  Court. 

Aht.  26.  Labor  cases,  particularly  cases  referred  to  in  Part  XIII  (Labor)  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  Treaties  of 
Peace,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges,  selected 
so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two 
judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  judge  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will  be  heard  and  determined  by  this  cham¬ 
ber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of 
judges  provided  for  in  Article  25.  On  all  occasions  the  judges  will  be  assisted  by 
four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them,  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  chosen 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  just  representation  of  the  competing  interests. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other 
judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  in  accordance  with 
Article  31. 

-  The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30  from  a  list  of  “Assessors  for  Labor  cases” 
composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  an  equivalent  number  nominated  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Labor  Office. 
The  Governing  Body  will  nominate,  as  to  one  half,  representatives  of  the  workers, 
and  as  to  one  half,  representatives  of  employers  from  the  list  referred  to  in  Article 
412  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  Articles  of  the  other  Treaties 
of  Peace. 

In  Labor  cases  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  be  at  liberty  to  furnish  the 
Court  with  aU  relevant  information,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Director  of  that  Office 
shall  receive  copies  of  all  the  written  proceedings. 

Art.  27.  Cases  relating  to  •  transit  and  communications,  particularly  cases 
referred  to  in  Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  Treaties  of  Peace  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Court  wdU  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges,  selected 
so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two 
judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  judge  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will  be  heard  and  determined  by  this  cham¬ 
ber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of 
judges  provided  for  in  Article  25.  When  desired  by  the  parties  or  decided  by  the 
Court,  the  judges  will  be  assisted  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them, 
but  without  the  right  to  vote. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other 
judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  in  accordance  with 
Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30  from  a  list  of  “Assessors  for  Transit  and 
Communications  cases”  composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  Member  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 
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Art.  28.  The  special  chambers  provided  for  in  Articles  26  and  27  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  sit  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague. 

Art.  29.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall  form 
annually  a  chamber  composed  of  three  judges  who,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting 
parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary  procedure. 

Art.  30.  The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  regulating  its  procedure.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  shall  lay  down  rules  for  summary  procedure. 

Art.  31.  Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  contesting  party  shall  retain  their 
right  to  sit  in  the  case  before  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  a  judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the 
parties  only,  the  other  party  may  select  from  among  the  deputy- judges  a  judge  of 
its  nationality,  if  there  be  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one,  the  party  may  choose  a 
judge,  perferably  from  among  those  persons  who  have  been  nominated  as  candidates 
as  provided  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  no  judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  contest¬ 
ing  parties,  each  of  these  may  proceed  to  select  or  choose  a  judge  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same  interest,  they  shall,  for  the  pm-pose 
of  the  preceding  provisions,  be  reckoned  as  one  party  only.  Any  doubt  upon  this 
point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Comt. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  Articles  2,  16,  17,  20,  24  of  this  Statute.  They 
shall  take  part  in  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues. 

Art.  32.  The  judges  shall  receive  an  annual  indemnity  to  be  determined  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council.  This 
indemnity  must  not  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  a  judge’s  appointment. 

The  President  shall  receive  a  special  grant  for  his  period  of  office,  to  be  fixed 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Vice-Presidents,  judges  and  deputy-judges  shall  receive  a  grant  for  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  refunded 
to  judges  and  deputy-judges  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Grants  due  to  judges  selected  or  chosen  as  provided  in  Article  31  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  same  way. 

The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  upon  the  proposal 
of  the  Court. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  lay  down,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Council,  a  special  regulation  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  retiring  pensions 
may  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  Court. 

Art.  33.  The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne  by  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
such  a  maimer  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Assembly  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council. 

Chapter  II 
Competence  of  the  Court 

Art.  34.  Only  States  or  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  parties 
in  cases  before  the  Court. 

Art.  35.  The  Coiut  shall  be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  League  and  also  to 
States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  open  to  other  States  shall,  subject 
to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  treaties  in  force,  be  laid  down  by  the  Council, 
but  in  no  case  shall  such  provisions  place  the  parties  in  a  position  of  inequality 
before  the  Court. 

When  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  party  to  a 
dispute,  the  Court  will  fix  the  amount  which  that  party  is  to  contribute  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

Art.  36.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties 
refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  Treaties  and  Conventions  in 
force. 

The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant  may,  either  when  signing  or  ratifying  the  protocol  to  which  the 
present  Statute  is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment,  declare  that  they  recognize  as 
compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other 
Member  or  State  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
aU  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning: 

(a.)  The  interpretation  of  a  Treaty. 

(6.)  Any  question  of  International  Law. 

(c.)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

(d.).The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an 
international  obligation. 

The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  be  made  unconditionally  or  on  condition 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several  or  certain  Members  or  States,  or  for  a  certain 
time. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  matter 
shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Comd. 

Art.  37.  When  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides  for  the  reference  of  a 
matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Court  will  be 
such  tribunal. 

Art.  38.  The  Court  shall  apply: 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  particular,  establishing  rules 
expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  States; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as  law; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations; 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59,  judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings 
of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for 
the  determination  of  rules  of  law. 

This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the  power  of  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex 
aequo  et  bono,  if  the  parties  agree  thereto. 

Chapter  III 
Procedure 

Art.  39.  The  official  languages  of  the  Court  shall  be  French  and  English. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  French,  the  judgment  will 
be  delivered  in  French.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in 
English,  the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  English. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which  language  shall  be  employed,  each 
party  may,  in  the  pleadings,  use  the  language  which  it  prefers;  the  decision  of  the 
Court  will  be  given  in  French  and  English.  In  this  case  the  Court  will  at  the  same 
time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be  considered  as  authoritative. 

The  Court  may,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  authorize  a  language  other  than 
French  or  English  to  be  used. 

Art.  40.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by 
the  notification  of  the  special  agreement  or  by  a  written  applieation  addressed  to 
the  Registrar.  In  either  case  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  the  contesting  parties 
must  be  indicated. 

The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  commimicate  the  application  to  all  concerned. 

He  shall  also  notify  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  through  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Art.  41.  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  indicate,  if  it  considers  that  cir- 
ciunstances  so  require,  any  provisional  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  reserve 
the  respective  rights  of  either  party. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the  measmes  suggested  shall  forthwith  be 
given  to  the  parties  and  the  Council. 

Art.  42.  The  parties  shall  be  represented  by  Agents. 

They  may  have  the  assistance  of  Counsel  or  Advocates  before  the  Court. 

Art.  43.  The  procediu-e  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  written  and  oral. 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  commtmication  to  the  judges  and 
to  the  parties  of  cases,  counter-eases  and,  if  necessary,  replies;  also  all  papers  and 
doeuments  in  support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made  through  the  Registrar,  in  the  order  and 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Court. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  party  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  other  party. 

The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  hearing  by  the  Court  of  witnesses, 
experts,  agents,  counsel  and  advocates. 

Art.  44.  For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  persons  other  than  the  agents, 
counsel  and  advocates,  the  Court  shall  apply  direct  to  the  Government  of  the 
State  upon  whose  territory  the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  procure  evidence 
on  the  spot. 

Art.  45.  The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  President  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice-President;  if  both  are  absent,  the  senior  judge  shall  preside. 

Art.  46.  The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Court  shall  decide 
otherwise,  or  unless  the  parties  demand  that  the  public  be  not  admitted. 

Art.  47.  Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing,  and  signed  by  the  Registrar 
and  the  President. 

These  minutes  shall  be  the  only  authentic  record. 

Art.  48.  The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  shall  decide 
the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  make  all 
arrangements  connected  with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Art.  49.  The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins,  call  upon  the  agents 
to  produce  any  document  or  to  supply  any  explanations.  Formal  note  shall  be 
taken  of  any  refusal. 
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Art.  50.  The  Court  may,  at  any  time,  intrust  any  individual,  body,  bureau, 
comimssjon  or  other  organization  that  it  may  select,  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
an  inquiry  or  giving  an  expert  opinion. 

Art.  51.  During  the  hearing  any  relevant  questions  are  to  be  put  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  experts  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  the  rules  of 
procedure  referred  to  in  Article  30. 

^  Art.  52.  After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs  and  evidence  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to  accept  any  further  oral  or  written 
evidence  that  one  party  may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other  side  consents. 

Art.  53.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  shall  not  appear  before  the  Court,  or 
shall  fail  to  defend  his  case,  the  other  party  may  call  upon  the  Court  to  decide  in 
favor  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  itself,  not  only  that  it  has  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Articles  36  and  37,  but  also  that  the  claim  is  well  founded  in 
fact  and  law. 

Art.  54.  When,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  the  agents,  advocates 
and  counsel  have  completed  their  presentation  of  the  case,  the  President  shall 
declare  the  hearing  closed. 

The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the  judgment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall  take  place  in  private  and  remain  secret. 

Art.  55.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present 
at  the  hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President  or  his  deputy  shall  have  a 
casting  vote. 

Art.  56.  The  judgment  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  who  have  taken  part  in  the  decision. 

Art.  57.  If  the  judgment  does  not  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  dissenting  judges  are  entitled  to  deliver  a  separate  opinion. 

Art.  58.  The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Registrar. 
It  shall  be  read  in  open  Comt,  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  agents. 

Art.  59.  The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except  between  the 
parties  and  in  respect  of  that  particular  case. 

Art.  60.  The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal.  In  the  event  of  dispute 
as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  judgment,  the  Court  shall  construe  it  upon  the 
request  of  any  party. 

Art.  61.  An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment  can  be  made  only  when 
it  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive 
factor,  which  fact  was,  when  the  judgment  was  given,  nnknown  to  the  Court  and 
also  to  the  party  claiming  revision,  always  provided  that  such  ignorance  was  not 
due  to  negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  expressly 
recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it  has  such  a  character 
as  to  lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring  the  application  admissible  on 
this  ground. 

The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  judgment 
before  it  admits  proceedings  in  revision. 

The  application  for  revision  must  be  made  at  latest  within  six  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  fact. 
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No  application  for  revision  may  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  sentence. 

Art.  62.  Should  a  State  consider  that  it  has  an  interest  of  a  legal  nature  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  case,  it  may  submit  a  request  to  the  Court 
to  be  permitted  to  intervene  as  a  third  party. 

It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  request. 

Art.  63.  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention  to  which  States  other 
than  those  concerned  in  the  case  are  parties  is  in  question,  the  Registrar  shall 
notify  all  such  States  forthwith. 

Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings:  but  if  it 
uses  this  right,  the  construction  given  by  the  judgment  will  be  equally  binding 
upon  it. 

Art.  64.  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party  shall  bear  its  own 
costs. 
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The  corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people 
of  all  nations  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  waste  and  destructiveness  of  war, 
its  evil  effects  on  present  social  conditions  and  on  the  well-being  of  future 
generations,  and  to  promote  international  justice  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man;  and,  generally,  by  every  practical  means  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  among  all  mankind. — By-lam  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  to  this  patient  and  thorough  work  of  education,  through  the  school, 
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World  Peace  Foundation  addresses  itself  . — Edwin  Ginn. 

The  idea  of  force  can  not  at  once  be  eradicated.  It  is  useless  to  believe 
that  the  nations  can  be  persuaded  to  disband  their  present  armies  and 
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some  substitute  for  liie  existing  forces  is  provided  and  demonstrated 
by  experience  to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  rights,  dignity  and  territory 
of  the  respective  nations.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  movement  for  the  Hague  Court  can  be  developed  so  that  the  nations 
can  be  persuaded  each  to  contribute  a  small  percentage  of  their  military 
forces  at  sea  and  on  land  to  form  an  International  Guard  or  Police  Force. — • 
Edwin  Ginn. 

♦Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  July  12,  1910,  as  the  Internationsd  School 
of  Peace.  Name  changed  to  World  Peace  Foundation,  December  22,  1910. 
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fflSTORICAL  NOTES 

BY  MANLEY  O.  HUDSON 

The  idea  of  a  world  court  to  which  nations  might  carry  their 
differences  for  judicial  settlement  dates  back  for  many  centuries. 
A  Frenchman,  Pierre  Dubois,  suggested  it  in  1305;  and  another 
Frenchman,  Emeric  Cruce,  published  a  book  in  1623  which  gave 
it  definition  and  direction.^  But  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  it  became  a  matter  of  practical  consideration  by 
statesmen  and  students  of  international  relations. 

The  conspicuous  successes  in  international  arbitration  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  more  particularly  the 
success  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  1872,  gave  a  big  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  establishing  an  international  court.  David  Dudley  Field 
espoused  the  idea  in  his  “Outline  of  an  International  Code,”  first 
published  in  1872.  And  in  1897  President  McKinley  stated  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  that  the  leading  feature  of  American  foreign 
policy  throughout  our  entire  national  history  had  been  our  in¬ 
sistence  on  “the  adjustment  of  difficulties  by  judicial  methods 
rather  than  by  force  of  arms.” 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  American  delegation  to  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899 
was  instructed  by  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  to  act 
upon  “the  long-continued  and  widespread  interest  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of  an  international 
court,”  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  an  international  tribunal  to 
which  the  nations  might  submit  “aU  questions  of  disagreement 
between  them,  excepting  such  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their 
political  independence  or  territorial  integrity,”  The  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  modified  the  American  plan  which  was  submitted,  and 
drew  up  a  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 

lEmeric  Grace,  Le  Nouveau  CynSe.  Cruc6’s  book  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch  under  the  title  of  The  New  Cyneas  (Philadelphia, 
1909).  See  also  Vesniteh,  Deux  PrSourseurs  Francais  du  Pacifisme.  1911,  p.  29. 
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Disputes,  under  which  there  was  established  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.^  In  its  final  report,  the  American  delegation 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  “a  thoroughly  practical  beginning”  which  would  “produce 
valuable  results  from  the  outset,”  and  would  serve  as  the  “germ 
out  of  which  a  better  and  better  system  will  be  gradually  evolved.” 
This  “court”  was  organized  in  1900,  and  in  1902  President  Roose¬ 
velt  submitted  the  first  case  to  it — the  Pius  Fund  Case  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Since  its  organization,  eighteen 
cases  have  been  handled  with  success  by  the  tribunals  of  this 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.^ 

Proposed  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

But  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is  in  fact  not  permanent 
and  not  a  court.  It  is  a  panel,  now  containing  the  names  of  about 
130  men;  four  members  may  be  appointed  by  each  state.  It 
never  meets.  It  merely  serves  as  a  group  from  which  contending 
states  may  choose  their  arbiters  for  particular  disputes  to  be 
arbitrated  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  Hague  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.*  Thus  it 
has  long  been  deemed  inadequate.  . 

In  1907,  the  American  delegates  to  the  second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  were  instructed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Root  to  work  for  the  development  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  “into  a  permanent  tribunal  composed  of  judges  who 
are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else,  who  are  paid  adequate 
salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international  causes  by 
judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility.” 
Earnest  efforts  to  this  end  were  made  by  the  American  delegation, 
with  the  support  of  the  British  and  German;  delegations  through- 

^See  Scott,  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  vol.  II,  p.  14. 

*For  the  constitution  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  see  chapter  II  of 
the  First  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  in  Scott,  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations 
of  1899  and  1907,  p.  57  £E.  For  the  texts  of  opinions  rendered,  see  The  Hague  Court 
Reports,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  For  International  Peace  in  1916 
and  1921;  Wilson,  Hague  Cases  (1915).  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  published  periodically  by  the  secretary-general. 

*In  the  recent  Norwegian-American  arbitration,  the  members  of  the  tribimal 
were  not  chosen  from  the  panel  called  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
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out;  but  they  met  with  very  incomplete  success.  For  though  the 
conference  succeeded  in  agreeing  on  the  general  plan  of  a  new 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  method  of  choosing  the  judges.  The  competition 
between  the  equahty  of  states  on  the  one  hand  and  the  political 
dominance  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the  other  hand,  created  an 
impossible  deadlock;  and  the  conference  adjourned  without  sur¬ 
mounting  it.  Yet  the  American  delegation  felt  encouraged  to 
report  that  “the  foundations  of  a  Permanent  Court  have  been 
broadly  and  firmly  laid.  ...  A  little  time,  a  httle  patience,  and 
the  great  work  is  accompHshed.”  ^ 

The  plan  drawn  up  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  was  never 
put  into  force.  Secretary  Bacon  made  an  effort  in  1909  to  have 
the  proposed  International  Prize  Court  invested  with  the  functions 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  his  efforts  were 
continued  by  Secretary  Knox;  but  without  success.^ 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  J ustice 

The  world  thus  came  to  1914  wdth  no  general  machinery  for 
handling  international  disputes  except  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration.  At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  it  was  generally  taken 
for  granted  that  a  new  court  would  be  established.  The  Itahan 
delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  put  forward  a  proposal  to 
this  end,  following  very  closely  the  earUer  Hague  Conventions  on 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  But  the  time 
was  so  short  and  the  problems  of  the  peace  were  so  pressing  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  agree  upon  a  defimte  plan,  and  the  Peace 
Conference  contented  itself  with  drawing  up  article  14  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Council  of  the  League  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
mandate  given  to  it  by  article  14.  At  its  second  session  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1920,  the  Council  invited  a  group  of  distinguished  jurists 
to  frame  a  plan  for  the  new  Court.  This  commission  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following:  Adatci  (Japan),  Altamira  (Spain),  Des¬ 
camps  (Belgium),  Fernandes  (Brazil),  Hagerup  (Norway),  de 
Lapradelle  (France),  Loder  (Netherlands),  Phillimore  (Great 

^See  the  report  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  444,  60th  Congress,  1st  session,  at  p.  58. 

*See  4  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Supp.,  p.  102. 
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Britain),  Ricci-Busatti  (Italy)  and  Root  (United  States).  It 
met  at  The  Hague  from  June  16  to  July  24,  1920,  On  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Root,  it  decided  to  adopt  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
the  plan  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  drawn  up  at 
the  second  Hague  Conference;  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Root’s  suggestion, 
also,  that  the  diflSculties  with  reference  to  electing  the  judges 
were  surmounted  by  resorting  to  the  compromise  which  had 
already  been  reached  between  the  large  and  small  powers  in 
setting  up  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League. 

The  project  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  San  Sebastian  on  August  5, 
1920.  It  was  debated  for  several  months  in  both  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  number  of  amendments  had  been 
agreed  upon,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December 
13,  1920.  A  protocol  of  signature  was  opened  on  December  16, 

1920,  and  the  project  for  the  Court  approved  by  the  Council  and 
Assembly  was  annexed  to  it  as  a  Statute.  This  protocol  con¬ 
stitutes  an  independent  treaty  which  has  now  been  signed  by  46 
states,  of  which  35  have  ratified.  The  statute  came  into  force  in 
September,  1921,  when  the  protocol  had  been  ratified  by  28  states. 

The  first  election  of  the  judges  was  held  on  September  14-16, 

1921,  and  the  Court  thereupon  came  into  being.  A  first  (ex¬ 
traordinary)  session  was  held  at  The  Hague,  from  January 
30  to  March  24,  1922;  officers  were  elected,  the  organization 
was  completed,  and  rules  of  procedure  were  handed  down.  On 
May  12,  1922,  conditions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Council,  which 
allow  all  states  to  have  access  to  the  Court  on  equal  terms, 
regardless  of  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Cases  Before  the  New  Court 

On  June  15,  1922,  the  Court  met  in  its  first  (ordinary)  session 
at  The  Hague,  and  before  adjourning  on  August  12,  1922,  it 
handed  down  three  advisory  opinions,  all  having  to  do  with  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  International  Labour  Organization. 

It  met  again,  in  a  second  (extraordinary)  session  on  January  8, 
1923,  and  on  February  7,  1923,  it  handed  down  a  fourth  advisory 
opinion,  declaring  that  the  British-French  dispute  over  the  nation¬ 
ality  laws  of  Tunis  and  Morocco  (French  Zone)  did  not  relate  to  a 
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matter  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  France.  Its 
second  (ordinary)  session  will  begin  on  June  15,  1923,  and  the 
following  cases  will  probably  be  on  the  docket  for  that  session :  (1) 
Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France  concerning  the  nation¬ 
ality  laws  of  Tunis  and  Morocco  (French  Zone)  of  November  8, 
1921;  (2)  Dispute  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Germany  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  Kiel  Canal  under  article  380  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles;  (3)  Question  submitted  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
concerning  the  protection  of  German  minorities  in  Poland. 

The  new  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  thus 
firmly  established;  its  judges  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  governments  and  peoples  throughout  the  world;  a  hopeful 
beginning  of  its  work  has  been  made;  and  it  seems  not  too  san¬ 
guine  to  think  that  a  future  of  great  usefulness  lies  before  it.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  part  in  the  final  steps  of 
establishing  it,  and  is  not  to-day  contributing  in  any  way  toward 
its  support.  But  President  Harding,  in  his  message  of  February 
24,  1923,  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  shall  join  with  the 
other  nations  in  maintaining  it,  and  when  that  step  shall  have 
been  taken  it  should  greatly  strengthen  the  prestige  and  position 
of  the  new  Court. 

It  now  seems  possible  to  say  that  a  new  milestone  has  been 
laid  on  the  road  from  war  to  peace,  and  that  a  big  advance  has 
been  made  toward  the  substitution  of  law  for  force. 


I.  PROPOSED  ADHESION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 


1.  Message  of  the  Peesident  Submitting  the  Pkotocol 
AND  Statute  for  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate 

To  THE  Senate: 

There  has  been  established  at  The  Hague  a  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  international 
causes  by  judicial  methods,  now  effective  through  the  ratification 
by  the  signatory  powers  of  a  special  protocol.  It  is  organized  and 
functioning.  The  United  States  is  a  competent  suitor  in  the  court, 
through  provision  of  the  statute  creating  it,  but  that  relation  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  nation  long  committed  to  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  controversies.  Indeed,  our  nation  had  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  advocacy  of  such  an  agency  of  peace 
and  international  adjustment,  and  our  deliberate  public  opinion 
of  to-day  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  our  fuU  participation,  and 
the  attending  obhgations  of  maintenance  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  prestige.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  now  asking  for  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  to  our  adhesion  to  the  protocol. 

With  this  request  I  am  sending  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which  he  presents 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  court,  takes  note 
of  the  objection  to  our  adherence  because  of  the  court’s  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  relation 
thereto,  and  indicates  how,  with  certain  reservations,  we  may  fully 
adhere  and  participate,  and  remain  wholly  free  from  any  legal 
relation  to  the  League  or  assumption  of  obligation  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League. 

I  forbear  repeating  the  presentation  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  there  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  not  covered  in  his  letter 
with  which  I  choose  frankly  to  acquaint  the  Senate.  For  a  long 
period,  indeed  ever  since  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  the  consideration  of  plans  under  which 
we  might  adhere  to  the  protocol  has  been  under  way.  We  were 
unwilling  to  adhere  unless  we  could  participate  in  the  selection  of 

‘Reprinted  from  Sen.  Doc.  No.  309,  67th  Congress,  4th  session. 
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the  judges;  we  could  not  hope  to  participate  with  an  American 
accord  if  adherence  involved  any  legal  relation  to  the  League. 
These  conditions,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  wiU  be  acceptable 
to  the  signatory  powers,  though  nothing  definitely  can  be  done 
until  the  United  States  tenders  adhesion  with  these  reservations. 
Manifestly  the  Executive  cannot  make  this  tender  until  the 
Senate  has  spoken  its  approval.  Therefore,  I  most  earnestly 
urge  your  favorable  advice  and  consent.  I  would  rejoice  if  some 
action  could  be  taken  even  in  the  short  period  which  remaius  of 
the  present  session. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem  in  international  relationship.  It  is 
wholly  a  question  of  accepting  an  established  institution  of  high 
character,  and  making  effective  all  the  fine  things  which  have 
been  said  by  us  in  favor  of  such  an  agency  of  advanced  civilization. 
It  would  be  weU  worth  the  while  of  the  Senate  to  make  such  special 
effort  as  is  becoming  to  record  its  approval.  Such  action  would 
add  to  our  own  consciousness  of  participation  in  the  fortunate 
advancement  of  international  relationship  and  remind  the  world 
anew  that  we  are  ready  for  our  proper  part  in  furthering  peace  and 
adding  to  stability  in  world  affairs. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House,  February  24,  1923. 

%.  Conditions  of  Adhesion.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  February  17, 1923. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Referring  to  our  interviews  with  respect  to  the  advisability 
of  action  by  this  Government  in  order  to  give  its  adhesion  upon 
appropriate  conditions  to  the  protocol  establishing  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
considerations : 

From  its  foundations  this  Government  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  promoting  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Prior  to  the  first  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1889  the  United 
States  had  participated  in  57  arbitrations,  20  of  which  were  with 
Great  Britain.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  acted 
arbitrator  between  other  nations  in  five  cases  and  ministers  of 
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the  United  States  or  other  persons,  designated  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  had  acted  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  seven  cases.  In  1890 
the  Congress  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  providing: . 

That  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested  to  invite,  from  time  to  time, 
as  fit  occasions  may  arise,  negotiations  with  any  Government  with  which  the 
United  States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  differ¬ 
ences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two  Governments  which  cannot  be  adjusted 
by  diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  be  peaceably  adjusted 
by  such  means.  {Congressional  Record,  Fifty-First  Congress,  First  Session, 
Part  8,  Vol.  21,  p.  2986.) 

In  his  instructions  to  the  delegates  of  this  Government  to  the 
First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  Secretary  Hay  said: 

Nothing  can  secure  for  human  government  and  for  the  authority  of  law  which 
it  represents  so  deep  a  respect  and  so  firm  a  loyalty  as  the  spectacle  of  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  justice  and 
impose  penalties  upon  the  lawless,  bowing  with  reverence  before  the  au^t 
supremacy  of  those  principles  of  right  which  give  to  law  its  eternal  foundation. 

A  plan  for  a  permanent  international  tribunal  accompanied 
these  instructions. 

At  that  conference  there  was  adopted  a  “convention  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,”  which  provided  for  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration.  This  organization,  however, 
while  called  a  permanent  court,  really  consists  of  an  eligible  list 
of  persons,  designated  by  the  contracting  parties  respectively, 
from  whom  tribunals  may  be  constituted  for  the  determination  of 
such  controversies  as  the  parties  concerned  may  agree  to  submit 
to  them.  . 

In  1908  and  1909  the  United  States  concluded  19  general  con¬ 
ventions  of  arbitration  which,  in  accordance  with  The  Hague 
conventions,  provided  for  arbitration  by  special  agreement  of 
differences  which  are  of  a  legal  nature  or  which  relate  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  treaties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomacy,  provided  that  the  differences  do  not  affect 
the  vital  interest,  the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  states  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
Moreover,  since  the  first  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  a  number 
of  conventions  have  been  concluded  by  this  Government  sub¬ 
mitting  to  arbitration  questions  of  great  importance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  preponderant  opinion  in  this  country  has 
not  only  favored  the  policy  of  judicial  settlement  of  justiciable 
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international  disputes  through  arbitral  tribunals  specially  estab¬ 
lished,  but  it  has  also  strongly  desired  that  a  permanent  court  of 
international  justice  should  be  estabhshed  and  maintained.  In 
his  instructions  to  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  second 
peace  conference,  held  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  Secretary  Root 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  estabhshment  of  such  a  tribunal 
in  conformity  with  accepted  judical  standards.  He  said: 

It  should  be  your  effort  to  bring  about  in  the  second  conference  a  development 
of  The  Hague  tribunal  into  a  permanent  tribunal,  composed  of  judges  who  are 
judicial  officers  and  nothing  else;  who  are  paid  adequate  salaries;  who  have  no 
other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision 
of  international  causes  by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  These  judges  should  be  so  selected  from  the  different  countries 
that  the  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages 
shall  be  fairly  represented.  The  court  should  be  of  such  dignity,  consideration 
and  rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurists  will  accept  appointment  to  it  and  that 
the  whole  world  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  its  judgment. 

The  second  peace  conference  discussed  a  plan  looking  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  but  the  project  failed  because  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  not  be  reached  with  respect  to  the  method  of  selecting 
judges.  The  conference  adopted  the  following  recommendation: 

The  conference  recommends  to  the  signatory  powers  the  adoption  of  the  project 
hereto  annexed,  of  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitral 
justice  and  its  putting  into  effect  as  soon  as  an  accord  shall  be  reached  upon  the 
choice  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provided,  in  article  14, 
that  the  Council  of  the  League  should  formulate  and  submit  to  the 
Members  of  the  League  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice,  which  should  be  competent  to  hear 
and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  character,  which 
the  parties  thereto  should  submit  to  it,  and  which  also  might  give 
an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it 
by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  This  provision 
of  the  Covenant,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  enter  into  the  subsequent 
controversy  with  respect  to  participation  by  this  Government  in 
the  League  of  Nations;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  this 
controversy  reflected  but  httle,  if  any,  divergence  of  view  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Per¬ 
manent  International  Court. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  contained  in  the  article  above  quoted. 
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the  Council  of  the  League  appointed  an  advisory  committee  of 
jiuists,  which  sat  at  The  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1920  and  for¬ 
mulated  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  court.  Hon.  Elihu 
Root  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  It  recommended  a  plan, 
which  was  subsequently  examined  by  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League,  and,  after  certain  amendments  had  been  made,  the 
statute  constituting  the  permanent  court  of  international  justice 
was  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  the  League  on  December  13,  1920. 

While  these  steps  were  taken  imder  the  auspices  of  the  League, 
the  statute  constituting  the  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  did  not  become  effective  upon  its  adoption  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  League.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  effective  by  virtue  of  the 
signature  and  ratification  by  the  signatory  powers  of  a  special 
protocol.  The  reason  for  this  procedure  was  that,  although  the 
plan  of  the  court  was  prepared  under  article  14  of  the  Covenant, 
the  statute  went  beyond  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  especially  in 
making  the  court  available  to  states  which  were  not  Members  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Accordingly,  a  protocol  of  signature  was 
prepared  by  which  the  signatory  powers  deelared  their  acceptance 
of  the  adjoined  statute  of  the  permanent  court  of  international 
justice.  The  permanent  court  thus  established  by  the  signatory 
powers  under  the  protocol  with  statute  annexed,  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  organized  and  at  work. 

The  statute  of  the  court  provides  for  the  selection  of  the  judges; 
defines  their  qualifications  and  prescribes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  htigation  before  it. 

The  court  consists  of  15  members — 11  judges,  called  “ordinary 
judges,”  and  4  deputy  judges.  The  11  judges  constitute  the  full 
court.  In  case  they  cannot  all  be  present,  deputies  are  to  sit  as 
judges  in  place  of  the  absentees;  but  if  11  judges  are  not  available, 
nine  may  constitute  a  quorum.  It  is  provided  that  the  judges 
shall  be  elected,  regardless  of  their  nationality,  from  among  persons 
of  high  moral  character,  possessing  the  qualifications  required  in 
their  respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial 
offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  Coxmcil  and  Assembly 
of  the  League,  each  body  proceeding  independently.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  each 
body.  The  judges  are  elected  for  nine  years  and  are  eligible  for 
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re-election.  The  ordinary  judges  are  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
political  or  administrative  function.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  deputy  judges  except  when  performing  their  duties 
on  the  court. 

The  jmisdiction  of  the  court  comprises  all  cases  which  the 
parties  refer  to  it  and  aU  matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  so  that  any  signatory  power,  if  it 
desires,  may  in  signing  the  protocol  accept  as  compulsory  ipso 
facto  and  without  special  convention  the  jurisdietion  of  the  comt 
in  all  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning  (a),  the 
interpretation  of  a  treaty;  (6),  any  question  of  international  law; 
(c),  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation,  and  (d)  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  obligation. 

This  is  an  entirely  optional  clause  and  imless  it  is  signed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  not  obligatory.  _ 

The  first  election  of  judges  of  the  court  took  place  in  September, 
1921.  The  11  ordinary  judges  are  the  following:  Viscount  Robert 
Bannatyne  Finlay,  Great  Britain;  B.  C.  J.  Loder,  Holland;  Ruy 
Barbosa,  Brazil;  D.  J.  Nyholm,  Denmark;  Charles  Andre  Weiss, 
France;  John  Bassett  Moore,  United  States;  Antonio  Sanchez  de 
Bustamante,  Cuba;  Rafael  Altamira,  Spain;  Yorozu  Oda,  Japan; 
Dionisio  Anzilotti,  Italy;  Max  Huber,  Switzerland. 

The  four  deputies  are:  Michailo  Yovanovitch,  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State;  F.  V.  N.  Beichmann,  Norway;  Demetre  Negulesco, 
Rumania;  Chimg-Hui  Wang,  China. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
jurists  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  comt — ^Hon.  John  Bassett 
Moore. 

In  considering  the  question  of  partieipation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  support  of  the  Permanent  Court,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  United  States  is  already  a  competent  suitor  in  the  comt. 
The  statute  expressly  provides  that  the  court  shall  be  open  not 
only  to  members  of  the  League  but  to  states  m^itioned  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  United  States  should  have  the 
privileges  of  a  suitor.  In  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  provision 
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for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  controversies,  of  the 
time-honored  policy  of  this  Government  in  promoting  such  settle¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  has  at  last  been  found  feasible  to 
establish  upon  a  soimd  basis  a  permanent  international  court  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  to  invest  it  with  a  jurisdiction  which 
conforms  to  American  principles  and  practice,  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  Government,  under  appropriate  conditions, 
should  become  a  party  to  the  convention  establishing  the  court 
and  should  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

I  find  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  statute  of  the 
court  has  various  procedual  provisions  relating  to  the  League. 
But  none  of  these  provisions,  save  those  for  the  election  of  judges, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  are  of  a  character  which  would 
create  any  diflBculty  in  the  support  of  the  court  by  the  United 
States  despite  its  non-membership  in  the  League.  None  of  these 
provisions  impairs  the  independence  of  the  court.  It  is  an  estabhsh- 
ment  separate  from  the  League,  having  a  distinct  legal  status 
resting  upon  the  protocol  and  statute.  It  is  organized  and  acts 
in  accordance  with  judicial  standards,  and  its  decisions  are  not 
controlled  or  subject  to  review  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  question  that  adhesion  to  the  protocol 
and  acceptance  of  the  statute  of  the  court  would  involve  any 
legal  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  or  the  assumption  of  any  obligations  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  would 
be  appropriate,  if  so  desired,  to  have  the  point  distinctly  reserved 
as  a  part  of  the  terms  of  the  adhesion  on  the  part  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Again,  as  already  noted,  the  signature  of  the  protocol  and  the 
consequent  acceptance  of  the  Statute,  in  the  absence  of  assent 
to  the  optional  compulsory  clause,  does  not  require  the  acceptance 
by  the  signatory  powers  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  except 
in  such  cases  as  may  thereafter  be  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
court.  Hence,  in  adhering  to  the  protocol,  the  United  States 
would  not  be  required  to  depart  from  the  position,  which  it  has 
thus  far  taken,  that  there  should  be  a  special  agreement  for  the 
submission  of  a  particular  controversy  to  arbitral  decision. 

There  is,  however,  one  fundamental  objection  to  adhesion  on 
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the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  protocol  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  statute  in  its  present  form.  That  is,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  only  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  entitled 
election  of  judges.  The  objection  is  not  met  by 
the  fact  that  this  Governmant  is  represented  by  its  own  national 
group  in  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  and  that  this  group 
may  nominate  candidates  for  election  as  judges  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  This  provision  relates  simply 
to  the  nomination  of  candidates;  the  election  of  judges  rests  with 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  judges,  who 
have  already  been  chosen,  to  say  that  the  United  States  could 
not^be  expected  to  give  its  formal  support  to  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  which  it  had 
no  right  to  take  part. 

I  believe  that  the  validity  of  this  objection  is  recognized  and 
that  it  will  be  feasible  to  provide  for  the  suitable  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  election  of  judges,  both  ordinary 
and  deputy  judges,  and  in  the  filling  of  vacancies.  The  practical 
advantage  of  the  present  system  of  electing  judges  by  the  majority 
votes  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  acting  sepa¬ 
rately,  is  quite  manifest.  It  was  this  arrangement  which  solved 
the  difficulty,  theretofore  appearing  almost  insuperable,  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  electoral  system  conserving  the  interests  of  the  powers 
both  great  and  small.  It  would  be  impracticable,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  disturb  the  essential  features  of  this  system.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League  in  electing  the  judges  of  the  court  do  not  act  under 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  under  the  statute 
of  the  court  and  in  the  capacity  of  electors,  performing  duties 
defined  by  the  Statute.  It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  and 
practicable,  that  in  adhering  to  the  protocol  and  accepting  the 
Statute,  this  Government  should  prescribe  as  a  condition  that 
the  United  States,  through  representatives  designated  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  permitted  to  participate,  upon  an  equality 
with  other  state  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy  judges  of  the  court  or  for 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  these  offices. 
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As  the  Statute  of  the  court  prescribes  its  organization,  com¬ 
petence  and  procedure,  it  would  also  be  appropriate  to  provide, 
as  a  condition  of  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Statute  should  not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States. 

The  expenses  of  the  court  are  not  burdensome.  Under  the 
Statute  of  the  court,  these  expenses  are  borne  by  the  League 
of  Nations;  the  League  determines  the  budget  and  appor¬ 
tions  the  amount  among  its  Members.  I  understand  that  the 
largest  contribution  by  any  state  is  but  little  more  than  $35,000 
a  year.  In  this  matter  also,  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  League  do  not  act  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  but  under  the  Statute  of  the  court.  The  United  States 
if  it  adhered  to  the  protocol,  would,  of  course,  desire  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  court.  The  amount 
of  this  contribution  would,  however,  be  subject  to  determina¬ 
tion  by  Congress  and  to  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the 
purpose.  Reference  to  this  matter  also  might  properly  be  made 
in  the  instrument  of  adhesion. 

Accordingly  I  beg  to  recommend  that,  if  this  course  meets 
with  your  approval,  you  request  the  Senate  to  take  suitable  action, 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Protocol  of  December  16, 1920,  accepting  the  adjoined 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  but  not 
the  optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction;  provided,  however, 
that  such  adhesion  shall  be  upon  the  following  conditions  and 
understandings  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  adhesion: 

I.  That  such  adhesion  shall  not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal 
relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations 
or  the  assumption  of  any  obhgations  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  constituting  Part  I  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

II.  That  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  participate 
through  representatives  designated  for  the  purpose  and  upon  an 
equality  with  the  other  states,  members  respectively  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  any  and  all  proceed¬ 
ings  of  either  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  for  the  election  of  judges 
or  deputy  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 
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III.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  court  as  determined  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  That  the  Statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  adjoined  to  the  Protocol  shall  not  be  amended  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senate  gives  its  assent  upon  this  basis,  steps  can  then  be 
taken  for  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  protocol  in  the 
manner  authorized.  The  attitude  of  this  Government  will  thus 
be  defined  and  communicated  to  the  other  signatory  powers  whose 
acquiescence  in  the  stated  conditions  will  be  necessary. 

Copies  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  of  December  13,  1920,^  the  Protocol  of  December  16, 
1920,^  and  the  Statute  of  the  court®  are  inclosed  herewith. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 


^See  p.  359. 


^See  p.  360. 


®See  p.  364. 


II.  THE  SENATE’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES^ 


1.  Message  of  the  Pbesident  teansmitting  letter  of 

THE  Secretary  of  State, 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  Z,  19Z3. 

My  dear  Senator  Lodge:  On  Wednesday  you  sent  to  me 
the  request  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  information 
relative  to  the  proposal  that  we  adhere  to  the  protocol  establish¬ 
ing  an  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  I  immediately 
submitted  the  inquiries  of  your  committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  detailed  reply. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  covering  the  various  questions  raised  in  the 
committee  resolution  of  inquiry.  I  need  not  add  that  the  reply 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  my  most  hearty  approval. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

2.  The  Senate’s  Record,  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  1, 1923. 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
February  28  inclosing  a  request  handed  to  you  by  Senator  Lodge, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for 
certain  information  desired  by  the  committee  in  order  to  reach 
a  decision  relative  to  advising  and  consenting  to  our  adhesion  to 
the  protocol  establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement  upon  the-- 
points  raised: 

First,  the  inquiry  is  this : 

“That  the  President  be  requested  to  advise  the  committee 

^Text  of  correspondence  reprinted  from  Sen.  Doc.  No.  S42,  67th  Congress, 
4th  session. 
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whether  he  favors  an  agreement  obligating  all  powers  or 
Governments  who  are  signers  of  the  protocol  creating  the 
court  to  submit  all  questions  about  which  there  is  a  dispute 
and  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplomatic  efforts  relative  to: 
“(a)  The  interpretation  of  treaties; 

“(b)  Any  question  of  international  law; 

“(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact,  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation; 

“(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation; 

“(e)  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the  court.” 

I  understand  that  the  question  is  not  intended  to  elicit  your 
purely  personal  opinion,  or  whether  you  would  look  with  an 
approving  eye  upon  an  agreement  of  this  sort  made  effective  by  the 
action  of  all  powers,  but  whether  you,  as  President,  in  the  exercise 
of  your  constitutional  authority  to  negotiate  treaties,  favor  the 
undertaking  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  other  powers,  creating  such  an  obhgatory  jurisdiction. 

So  understood,  I  think  that  the  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  has  so  clearly 
defined  its  attitude  in  opposition  to  such  an  agreement,  that  until 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  this  attitude  has  been  changed, 
it  would  be  entirely  futile  for  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  the  sort  described. 

I  may  briefly  refer  to  earlier  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  a  very  strong 
public  sentiment  was  expressed  in  favor  of  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  being 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  a  plan  for  all  civilized  nations.  In 
January,  1897,  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  was  signed,  with 
provisions  for  compulsory  arbitration  having  a  wide  scope.  This 
treaty  was  supported  not  only  by  the  Cleveland  Administration 
but  President  McKinley  indorsed  it  in  the  strongest  terms  in  his 
annual  message  of  December  6,  1897,  urging  “the  early  action 
of  the  Senate  thereon,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a 
duty  to  mankind,”  But,  despite  the  safeguards  established  by 
the  treaty,  the  provisions  for  compulsory  arbitration  met  with 
disfavor  in  the  Senate,  and  the  treaty  failed.  (Moore’s  Int.  Law 
Dig.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  76-78.) 
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A  series  of  arbitration  treaties  was  concluded  in  1904  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay  with  about  12  states.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  the  Olney- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  Secretary  Hay  limited  the  provision  for  obhga- 
tory  arbitration  in  these  treaties  to  “differences  which  may  arise 
of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy.”  Even  with  this 
limitation,  there  was  added  the  further  proviso:  “Provided,  never¬ 
theless,  that  they  (the  differences)  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests, 
the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  states,  and  do 
not  concern  the  interest  of  third  parties.”  - 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  parties  shoxdd  conclude  a  “special 
agreement”  in  .  each  individual  case,  “defining  clearly  the  matter 
in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  and  the  periods 
to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure.” 

Notwithstanding  the  hmited  scope  of  these  treaties  for  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  Senate  amended  them  by  substituting 
the  phrase  “special  treaty”  for  “special  agreement,”  so  that  in 
every  individual  case  of  arbitration  a  special  treaty  would  have 
to  be  made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  (Moore’s 
Int.  Dig.,  Vol.  VH.,  pp.  102-103.)  In  view  of  this  change.  Sec¬ 
retary  Hay  announced  that  the  President  would  not  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  other  Governments. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Hague  conventions  of  1899 
and  1907,  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  relating  to  the 
general  arbitration  of  certain  classes  of  international  differences, 
do  not  make  recourse  to  the  tribunal  compulsory. 

In  1908  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  those  treaties  were  limited  to 
“differences  which  may  exist  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by 
diplomacy,”  with  the  proviso  “that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital 
interests,  the  independence  or  the  honor  or  the  two  contracting 
states  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.”  Sec¬ 
retary  Root  also  provided,  taking  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Hay  treaties,  that  “in  eaeh  individual  case”  the  contracting  parties, 
before  appealing  to  the  arbitral  tribunal,  should  conclude  a  “special 
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agreement”  defining  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  and  powers 
of  the  arbitrator,  and  so  forth,  and  it  was  further  expHcitly  stipu¬ 
lated  in  these  treaties  that  such  “special  agreement”  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  should  be  made  by  the  President  “by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.”  These  treaties,  with  these 
Umiting  provisions,  made  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  permissible  scope  of  such  agreements,  received  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  approval. 

In  1911  the  Taft  Administration  submitted  to  the  Senate 
general  arbitration  conventions  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
France  which  were  of  broad  scope.  There  were  numerous  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a  provision  in  Article 
III  that,  in  case  of  a  controversy  as  to  whether  a  particular 
difference  was  justiciable,  the  issue  should  be  settled  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  joint  high  commission.  Objection  was  made  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power,  and 
the  provision  was  struck  out  by  the  Senate.  Again  the  Senate 
conditioned  its  approval  on  numerous  other  reservations,  with¬ 
holding  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  any  question  “which 
affects  the  admission  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  or  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  aliens  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  several  states, 
or  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  states  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  concerning  the  question  of  the  alleged  indebtedness 
or  monied  obUgation  of  any  state  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
question  which  depends  upon  or  involves  the  maintenance  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  concerning  American 
questions  commonly  described  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  other 
purely  governmental  policy.” 

In  the  amended  form  the  treaties  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
administration  and  remained  unratified. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  clear 
that  until  the  Senate  changes  its  attitude,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
effort  for  the  President  to  attempt  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
other  powers  providing  for  an  obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  scope 
stated  in  the  committee’s  first  inquiry  quoted  above. 

If  the  Senate,  or  even  the  Committee  on  Foreign  relations, 
would  indicate  that  a  different  point  of  view  is  now  entertained, 
you  might  properly  consider  the  advisabihty  of  negotiating  such 
agreements. 
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The  second  inquiry  is  as  follows: 

“Secondly,  if  the  President  favors  such  an  agreement,  does 
he  deem  advisable  to  communicate  with  the  other  powers 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  willing  to  obligate  themselves 
as  aforesaid. 

“In  other  words,  are  those  who  are  signers  of  the  protocol 
creating  the  court  willing  to  obligate  themselves  by  agree¬ 
ment  to  submit  such  questions  as  aforesaid,  or  are  they  to 
insist  that  such  questions  shall  only  be  submitted  in  case 
both,  or  all,  parties  interested  agree  to  the  submission  after 
the  controversy  arises.  The  purpose  being  to  give  the  court 
obligatory  jurisdiction  over  all  purely  justiciable  questions 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  to  the  existence  of  facts  constituting  a  breach 
of  international  obligation,  to  reparation  for  the  breach  of 
international  obligation,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sentences 
passed  by  the  court,  to  the  end  that  these  matters  may  be 
finally  determined  in  a  court  of  justice.” 

What  has  been  said  above  is  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  question.  It  may,  however,  be  added  that  the  statute 
establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  as 
I  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  has  a  provision  (Art.  36)  by  which 
compulsory  jurisdiction  can  be  accepted  if  desired,  in  any  or  all 
of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning  (a)  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty;  (6)  any  question  of  international  law;  (c)  the  existence 
of  any  fact,  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation;  and  (d)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 
Accordingly,  attached  to  the  protocol  of  signature  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  an 
“optional  clause”  by  which  the  signatory  may  accept  this  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction. 

I  understand  that  of  the  46  States,  which  have  signed  the  pro¬ 
tocol  for  the  establishment  of  the  court  about  15  have  ratified 
this  optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction,  but  among  the 
states  which  have  not  as  yet  assented  to  the  optional  clause  are 
to  be  found,  I  believe.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 
The  result  is  that  aside  from  the  objection  to  which  I  have  referred 
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in  answering  the  first  inquiry,  there  is  the  aditional  one  result¬ 
ing  from  the  attitude  of  these  powers. 

It  was  for  all  the  reasons  above  stated  that  in  my  previous  letter 
I  recommended  that  if  this  course  met  with  your  approval,  you 
should  request  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  protocol,  accept¬ 
ing  upon  the  conditions  stated,  the  adjoined  statute  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice,  but  not  the  optional 
clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

The  next  inquiry  is : 

“The  committee  would  also  like  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  have  this  country  rec¬ 
ognize  Part  XIII  (labor)  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  as  a  bind¬ 
ing  obligation.  See  Art.  26  of  Statute  of  League  establishing 
the  court.” 

I  submit  that  the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative.  Part 
XIII  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  relating  to  labor,  is  not  one  of 
the  parts  imder  which  rights  were  reserved  to  the  United  States 
by  our  treaty  with  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly 
stated  in  that  treaty  that  the  United  States  assumes  no  obliga¬ 
tions  under  Part  XIII.  It  is  not  now  contemplated  that  the 
United  States  should  assume  any  obligations  of  that  sort. 

Art.  26  of  the  statute  of  the  court,  to  which  the  committee 
refers  in  its  inquiry,  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  labor  cases 
referred  to  in  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  shall  be  heard 
and  determined.  But  this  provision  would  in  no  way  involve  the 
United  States  in  Part  XIII.  The  purpose  of  the  court  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  greatest  ability  and  distinction  to 
deal  with  questions  arising  under  treaties.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  protocol  and  accepted  the 
statute  of  the  court  would  not  make  the  United  States  a  party 
to  treaties  to  which  it  was  otherwise  not  a  party,  or  a  participant 
in  disputes  in  which  it  would  otherwise  not  be  a  participant. 
The  function  of  the  court,  of  course,  is  to  determine  questions  which 
arise  under  treaties,  although  only  two  of  all  the  powers  con¬ 
cerned  in  maintaining  the  court  may  be  parties  to  the  particular 
treaty  or  the  particular  dispute. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a  host  of  treaties  to  which  the  United 
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States  is  not  a  party,  as  well  as  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  which  would  give  rise  to  questions  which  such  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice  should  hear  and  determine.  None 
of  the  signatory  powers  by  co-operating  in  the  estabhshment  and 
maintenance  of  the  court  make  themselves  parties  to  treaties  or 
assume  obligations  under  treaties  between  other  powers. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  however,  that  con¬ 
troversies  which  arise  under  treaties  to  which  it  is  not  a  party 
should  be  the  subject  of  peaceful  settlements,  so  far  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  obtain  them,  and  to  this  end  that  there  should  be  an 
instrumentality,  equipped  as  a  permanent  court,  through  which 
impartial  justice  among  the  nations  may  be  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  judicial  standards. 

Finally,  the  committee  states  that: 

*They  would  also  hke  to  be  informed  as  to  what  reservations, 
if  any,  have  been  made  by  those  coimtries  who  have  adhered 
to  the  protocol.” 

I  am  not  advised  that  any  other  state  has  made  reservations 
on  signing  or  adhering  to  the  protocol. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 
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m.  APPROVAL  BY  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

ASSEMBLY 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  assembly  op  league  of 
NATIONS,  December  13,  1920 

1.  The  Assembly  unanimously  declares  its  approval  of  the  draft 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice — as 
amended  by  the  Assembly — which  was  prepared  by  the  Council 
under  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  and  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
for  its  approval. 

2.  In  view  of  the  special  wording  of  Article  14  the  Statute  of 
the  Court  shall  be  submitted  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
to  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  adoption  in  the 
form  of  a  protocol  duly  ratified  and  declaring  their  recognition  of 
this  Statute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  submit  the 
Statute  to  the  Members. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  Protocol  has  been  ratified  by  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  League,  the  Statute  of  the  Court  shall 
come  into  force  and  the  Court  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  said  Statute  in  aU  disputes  between  the  Members 
or  states  which  have  ratified,  as  well  as  between  the  other  states, 
to  which  the  Court  is  open  under  Article  35,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
said  Statute. 

4.  The  said  Protocol  shall  hkewise  remain  open  for  signature 
by  the  states  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 


IV.  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

JUSTICE 

Protocol  of  Signature 

The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the  under¬ 
signed,  duly  authorized,  declare  their  acceptance  of  the  adjoined 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
on  the  13th  December,  1920,  at  Geneva. 

Consequently,  they  hereby  declare  that  they  accept  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Court  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  above-mentioned  Statute. 

The  present  Protocol,  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  the  13th  December,  1920,  is  subject  to  ratification.  Each 
Power  shall  send  its  ratification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  latter  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
notify  such  ratification  to  the  other  signatory  Powers.  The  rati¬ 
fication  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  said  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  States  mentioned  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  Statute  of  the  Court  shall  come  into  force  as  provided  in 
the  above-mentioned  decision. 

Executed  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  the  French  and  English 
texts  of  which  shall  both  be  authentic. 

December  16,  1920. 

[Here  follow  signatures  of  46  Member  states.^] 

Optional  Clause 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto,  further  declare, 
on  behalf  of  their  Government,  that,  from  this  date,  they  accept 
as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  Convention,  the 

^The  text_  is  reprinted  from  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  VI,  380,  where 
the  signatories  apd  the  plenipotentiaries  acting  on  their  behalf  are  attached.  For 
the  status  of  ratiScation,  see  p.  384,  below. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  article  36,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  under  the  following  conditions:^ 

Austria. — On  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Republic,  I  declare  that  the  latter  recognizes, 
in  relation  to  any  other  Member  or  State  which  accepts  the  same  obligation, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  any  special  convention,  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

[March  14,  1922.] 

(Signed)  Emmeeich  PFEtiGL. 

Brazil. — The  instrument  of  ratification  (September  6,  1921)  deposited  with  the 
Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
contains  the  following  passage: 

“.  .  .  we  declare  to  recognize  as  compulsory,  in  accordance  with  the  said  resolution 
of  the  National  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court  for  the  period  of 
five  years,  on  condition  of  reciprocity  and  as  soon  as  it  has  likewise  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  two  at  least  of  the  Powers  permanently  represented  on  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Bulgaria. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  I  recognize, 
in  relation  to  any  other  Member  or  State  which  accepts  the  same  obligation,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  any  special  con¬ 
vention,  unconditionally. 

[July  29,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Pomenov. 

China. — ^The  Chinese  Government  recognize  as  comptJsory,  ipso  facto  and  with¬ 
out  special  convention,  in  relation  to  any  Member  or  State  which  accepts  the 
same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  Art.  36,  par.  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

[May  13,  1922.] 

(Signed)  Ts.  F.  Tang. 

Costa  Rica. — On  condition  of  reciprocity. 

*  (Signed)  Manuel  M.  de  Pebalta. 

Denmark. — On  behalf  of  the  Danish  Government  and  subject  to  ratification,  I 
recognize,  in  relation  to  any  Member  or  State  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comt  as  compulsory, 
ipso  facto,  and  without  special  convention,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

[May  19,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Herluf  Zahle. 

Finland.— On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland,  and  subject 
to  ratification,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  other  Member  or  State  which  ac- 

lArranged  in  alphabetical  order  from  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  VI,  384. 

For  the  status  of  acceptances  see  p.  384. 
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cepts  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition  of  reciprocity,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  any  special  con¬ 
vention,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

(Signed)  Enckell. 

Haiti.  On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  I  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice  as  compulsory. 

(Signed)  F.  Addob. 

Consul. 

Liberia. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Liberian  Senate,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  other  Member 
or  State  which  accepts  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  with¬ 
out  any  special  convention. 

(Signed)  B.  Lehman. 

Lithuania. — For  a  period  of  five  years. 

[October  5,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Galvanauskas. 

Luxemburg. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Luxemburg  and  subject  to  ratifi¬ 
cation,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  Member  or  State  accepting  the  same  obli¬ 
gation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  convention,  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

(Signed)  Lefoht. 

Netherlarids. — The  following  declaration  was  made  by  the  Netherlands  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  the  moment  of  the  deposit  of  the  deed  of  ratification  and  is  contained 
in  the  Proecs-Verbal  of  Deposit  of  the  deed: 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any 
other  Member  or  State  which  accepts  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto 
and  without  any  special  convention,  in  conformity  with  Art.  36,  par.  2,  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  in  respect  of  any  future  dispute 
in  regard  to  which  the  parties  have  not  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
means  of  friendly  settlement.” 

[July  20,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Mosselmans. 

ChargS  d’  Affaires  a.  i.  des  Pays-Bas. 

Norway. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
subject  to  ratification,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  other  Member  or  State 
which  accepts  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition  of  reci¬ 
procity,  the  jm-isdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto,  and  without  any 
special  convention,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

[^ptember  6,  1921.] 


(Signed)  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
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Panama. — The  following  declaration  was  transmitted  by  M.  R.  A.  Amador,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  at  Paris,  in  a  letter  dated  October  25,  1921, 
addressed  to  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations: 
“On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Panama,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  other 
Member  or  State  which  accepts  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto 
and  without  any  special  convention.” 

(Signed)  R.  A.  Amador, 
ChargS  d’ Affaires. 

Portugal. — On  behalf  of  Portugal,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  Member  or  State 
accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso 
facto  and  without  special  convention. 

[September  12,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Affonso  Costa. 


Salvador. — -On  condition  of  reciprocity. 

(Signed)  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero. 

Arturo  R.  Avila. 

Sweden. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  other  Member  or  State  which  accepts  the  same 
obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  any  special  convention,  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

[Geneva,  August  16,  1921.] 

(Signed)  P.  de  Adlercreutz. 

Suritzerland. — On  behalf  of  the  Swiss  Government  and  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Federal  Assembly,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any  Member  or  State  accepting 
the  same  obligation,  that  it  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  condition  of  reciprocity,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  conven¬ 
tion,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

[April  16,  1921.] 

(Signed)  Motta. 

Uruguay. — On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  I  recognize,  in  relation  to  any 
Member  or  State  accepting  the  same  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and 
without  special  convention. 

[August  24,  1921.] 


(Signed)  B.  Fernandez  t  Medina. 
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STATUTE 

Fob  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  provided  fob 
BY  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations 

Article  1.  A  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  hereby  established 
in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
Court  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  by  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  The  Hague  of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special  Tribunals  of  Arbitration  to 
which  States  are  always  at  liberty  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settlement. 


Chapter  I 

Organization  of  the  Court 

Art.  2.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  shall  be  composed  of 
a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regardless  of  their  nationality  from  among 
persons  of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the  qualifications  required  in  their 
respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  oflSces,  or  are  juris¬ 
consults  of  recognized  competence  in  international  law. 

Art.  3.  The  Court  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members:  eleven  judges  and  four 
deputy-judges.  The  number  of  judges  and  deputy-judges  may  hereafter  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Assembly,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  a  total  of  fifteen  judges  and  six  deputy-judges. 

Art.  4.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  by 
the  Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  national  groups  in  the  Court 
of  Arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  represented  in  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  list  of  candidates  shall  be  drawn  up  by  national 
groups  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  their  Governments  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  by  Article 
44  of  the  Convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.'- 

Art.  5.  At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  Members 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  belonging  to  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Covenant  or  to  the  States  which  join  the  League  subsequently,  and  to  the  persons 
appointed  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  4,  inviting  them  to  undertake,  within  a 
given  time,  by  national  groups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four  perscms,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  their  own  nationality.  In  no  case  must  the  number  of  candidates  nomi¬ 
nated  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  seats  to  be  fiJled. 

_  ^Article  44  of  the  convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
mternational  disputes  reads  as  follows: 

Cach  contracting  Power  selects  four  persons  at  the  most,  of  known  competency 
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Art.  6.  Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national  group  is  recommended 
to  consult  its  Highest  Court  of  J ustice,  its  Legal  Faculties  and  Schools  of  Law,  and 
its  hlational  Academies  and  national  sections  of  International  Academies  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Law. 

Art.  7,  The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  prepare  a  list 
in  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus  nominated.  Save  as  provided  in  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  these  shall  be  the  only  persons  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Council. 

Art.  8.  The  Assembly  and  the  Council  shall  proceed  independently  of  one 
another  to  elect,  firstly  the  judges,  then  the  deputy-judges. 

Art.  9.  At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  should 
aU  the  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the  Court  possess  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired,  but  the  whole  body  also  should  represent  the  main  forms  of  civilization 
and  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

Art.  10.  Those  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  Council  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national  of  the  same  Member  of  the  League  being 
elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  eldest  of  these 
only  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

Art.  11.  If,  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  the  election,  one 
or  more  seats  remain  to  be  fiUed,  a  second  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  meeting  shall 
take  place. 

Art.  12.  If,  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more  seats  still  remain  unfilled, 
a  joint  conference  consisting  of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
and  three  by  the  Council,  may  be  formed,  at  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either 
the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  for  the  pmqjose  of  choosing  one  name  for  each  seat 
still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  for  their  respective  accep¬ 
tance. 

If  the  Conference  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  any  person  who  fulfils  the  re¬ 
quired  conditions,  he  may  be  included  in  its  list,  even  though  he  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  nominations  referred  to  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  successful  in  prociu-ing  an 
election,  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  already  been  appointed  shall, 
within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Covmcil,  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  by 


in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to 
accept  the  duties  of  arbitrator. 

“The  persons  thus  selected  are  inscribed,  as  members  of  the  Court,  in  a  list  which 
shall  be  notified  to  all  the  contracting  Powers  by  the  Bureau. 

“Any  alteration  in  the  list  of  arbitrators  is  brought  by  the  Bureau  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

“Two  or  more  Powers  may  agree  on  the  selection  in  common  of  one  or  more 
members. 

“The  same  person  can  be  selected  by  different  Powers. 

“The  members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  are  renewable. 

“Should  a  member  of  the  Court  die  or  resign,  the  same  procedure  is  followed 
for  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  followed  for  appointing  him.  In  this  case  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  six  years.” 
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selection  from  among  those  candidates  who  have  obtained  votes  either  in  the 
Assembly  or  in  the  Council. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  among  the  judges,  the  eldest  judge  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Art.  13.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for  nine  years. 

They  may  be  re-elected. 

They  shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until  their  places  have  been  filled. 
Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish  any  cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 

Art.  14.  Vacancies  which  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  method  as 
that  laid  down  for  the  first  election.  A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to  replace  a 
member  whose  period  of  appointment  had  not  expired  will  hold  the  appointment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor’s  term. 

Art.  15.  Deputy-judges  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  order  laid  down  in  a  list. 

This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Court  and  shall  have  regard  firstly  to  priority 
of  election  and  secondly  to  age. 

Art.  16.  The  ordinary  Members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any  political 
or  administrative  function.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  deputy-judges 
except  when  performing  their  duties  on  the  Court. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Comt. 

Art.  17.  No  Member  of  the  Coiu-t  can  act  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  in 
any  case  of  an  international  natiire.  This  provision  only  applies  to  the  deputy- 
judges  as  regards  cases  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  fimctions 
on  the  Comt. 

No  Member  may  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  in  which  he  has  previously 
taken  an  active  part,  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  contesting  parties, 
or  as  a  Member  of  a  national  or  international  Court,  or  of  a  Commission  of  inquiry, 
or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  18.  A  member  of  the  Court  can  not  be  dismissed  unless,  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  other  members,  he  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  by  the  Registrar. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Art.  19.  The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the 
Comt,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

Art.  20.  Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking  up  his  duties,  make 
a  solemn  declaration  in  open  Court  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers  impartially  and 
conscientiously. 

Art.  21.  The  Court  shall  elect  its  President  and  Vice-President  for  three 
years;  they  may  be  re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  its  Registrar. 

The  duties  of  Registrar  of  the  Comt  shall  not  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
those  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Art.  22.  The  seat  of  the  Com-t  shall  be  established  at  The  Hague. 

The  President  and  Registrar  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Art.  23.  A  session  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  Court,  this  session  shall  begin  on  the  15th 
of  June,  and  shall  continue  for  so  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  finish  the 
cases  on  the  list. 
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The  President  may  summon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Court  whenever 
necessary. 

Aht.  24.  If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the  Comt  considers  that  he 
should  not  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a  particular  case,  he  shall  so  inform  the 
President. 

If  the  President  considers  that  for  some  special  reason  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  should  not  sit  on  a  particular  case,  he  shall  give  him  notice  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  Court  and  the  President  disagree,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Akt.  25.  The  full  Comt  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  expressly  provided  otherwise. 

If  eleven  judges  can  not  be  present,  the  number  shall  be  made  up  by  calling  on 
deputy- judges  to  sit. 

If,  however,  eleven  judges  are  not  available,  a  quorum  of  nine  judges  shall  suffice 
to  constitute  the  Court. 

Aet.  26.  Labor  cases,  particularly  cases  referred  to  in  Part  XIII  (Labor)  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  Treaties  of 
Peace,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Coiut  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges,  selected 
so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two 
judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  judge  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will  be  heard  and  determined  by  this  cham¬ 
ber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of 
judges  provided  for  in  Article  25.  On  all  occasions  the  judges  will  be  assisted  by 
four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them,  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  chosen 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  just  representation  of  the  competing  interests. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other 
judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  in  accordance  with 
Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30  from  a  list  of  “Assessors  for  Labor  cases” 
composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  an  equivalent  number  nominated  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Labor  Office. 
The  Governing  Body  will  nominate,  as  to  one  half,  representatives  of  the  workers, 
and  as  to  one  half,  representatives  of  employers  from  the  list  referred  to  in  Article 
412  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  Articles  of  the  other  Treaties 
of  Peace. 

In  Labor  cases  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  be  at  liberty  to  furnish  the 
Comt  with  all  relevant  information,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Director  of  that  Office 
shall  receive  copies  of  all  the  written  proceedings. 

Art.  27.  Cases  relating  to  transit  and  communications,  particularly  cases 
referred  to  in  Part  XII  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  Treaties  of  Peace  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges,  selected 
so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two 
judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  judge  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demani  cases  wdll  be  heard  and  determined  by  this  cham* 
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ber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of 
judges  provided  for  in  Article  25.  When  desired  by  the  parties  or  decided  by  the 
Court,  the  judges  will  be  assisted  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them, 
but  without  the  right  to  vote. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other 
judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  in  accordance  with 
Article  SI. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30  from  a  list  of  “Assessors  for  Transit  and 
Communications  cases”  composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  Member  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Abt.  28.  The  special  chambers  provided  for  in  Articles  26  and  27  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  sit  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague. 

Art.  29.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall  form 
annually  a  chamber  composed  of  three  judges  who,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting 
parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary  procedure. 

Art.  so.  The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  regulating  its  procedure.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  shall  lay  down  rules  for  summary  procedure. 

Art.  31.  Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  contesting  party  shall  retain  their 
right  to  sit  in  the  case  before  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  a  judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the 
parties  only,  the  other  party  may  select  from  among  the  deputy- judges  a  judge  of 
its  nationality,  if  there  be  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one,  the  party  may  choose  a 
judge,  perferably  from  among  those  persons  who  have  been  nominated  as  candidates 
as  provided  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  no  judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  contest¬ 
ing  parties,  each  of  these  may  proceed  to  select  or  choose  a  judge  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same  interest,  they  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  provisions,  be  reckoned  as  one  party  only.  Any  doubt  upon  this 
point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  Articles  2,  16,  17,  20,  24  of  this  Statute.  They 
shall  take  part  in  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues. 

Art.  32.  The  judges  shall  receive  an  annual  indenmity  to  be  determined  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council.  This 
indemnity  must  not  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  a  judge’s  appointment. 

The  President  shall  receive  a  special  grant  for  his  period  of  office,  to  be  fixed 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Vice-Presidents,  judges  and  deputy-judges  shall  receive  a  grant  for  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  refunded 
to  judges  and  deputy-judges  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Grants  due  to  judges  selected  or  chosen  as  provided  in  Article  31  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  same  way. 

The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  upon  the  proposal 
of  the  Coiurt. 
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The  Assembly  of  the  League  of 'Nations  shall  lay  down,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Council,  a  special  regulation  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  retiring  pensions 
may  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  Court. 

Art.  33.  The  expenses  of  the  Comt  shall  be  borne  by  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Assembly  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council. 

Chapter  II 
Competence  of  the  Court 

Art.  34.  Only  States  or  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  parties 
in  cases  before  the  Court. 

Art.  35.  The  Court  shall  be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  League  and  also  to 
States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  open  to  other  States  shall,  subject 
to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  treaties  in  force,  be  laid  down  by  the  Council, 
but  in  no  case  shall  such  provisions  place  the  parties  in  a  position  of  inequality 
before  the  Court. 

When  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  party  to  a 
dispute,  the  Court  will  fix  the  amount  which  that  party  is  to  contribute  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

Art.  36.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties 
refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  Treaties  and  Conventions  in 
force. 

The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant  may,  either  when  signing  or  ratifying  the  protocol  to  which  the 
present  Statute  is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment,  declare  that  they  recognize  as 
compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other 
Member  or  State  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
all  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning: 

(a.)  The  interpretation  of  a  Treaty. 

(b.)  Any  question  of  International  Law. 

(c.)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

(d.)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an 
international  obligation. 

The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  be  made  unconditionally  or  on  condition 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several  or  certain  Members  or  States,  or  for  a  certain 
time. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  matter 
shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  37.  When  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides  for  the  reference  of  a 
matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Court  will  be 
such  tribunal. 

Art.  38.  The  Court  shall  apply: 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  particular,  establishing  rules 
expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  States; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as  law; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations; 
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4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59,  judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings 
of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for 
the  determination  of  rules  of  law. 

This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the  power  of  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex 
aequo  et  bono,  if  the  parties  agree  thereto. 

Chapteb  III 
Procedure 

Art.  S9.  The  oflBcial  languages  of  the  Court  shall  be  French  and  English. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  French,  the  judgment  will 
be  delivered  in  French.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in 
English,  the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  English. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which  language  shall  be  employed,  each 
party  may,  in  the  pleadings,  use  the  language  which  it  prefers;  the  decision  of  the 
Court  will  be  given  in  French  and  English.  In  this  case  the  Court  will  at  the  same 
time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be  considered  as  authoritative. 

The  Court  may,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  authorize  a  language  other  than 
French  or  English  to  be  used. 

Art.  40.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by 
the  notification  of  the  special  agreement  or  by  a  written  application  addressed  to 
the  Registrar.  In  either  case  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  the  contesting  parties 
must  be  indicated. 

The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate  the  application  to  all  concerned. 

He  shall  also  notify  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  through  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Art.  41.  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  indicate,  if  it  considers  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  require,  any  provisional  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  reserve 
the  respective  rights  of  either  party. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the  measmes  suggested  shall  forthwith  be 
given  to  the  parties  and  the  Council. 

Art,  42.  The  parties  shall  be  represented  by  Agents. 

They  may  have  the  assistance  of  Counsel  or  Advocates  before  the  Court. 

Art.  43.  The  procedure  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  written  and  oral. 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  communication  to  the  judges  and 
to  the  parties  of  cases,  counter-cases  and,  if  necessary,  replies;  also  all  papers  and 
documents  in  support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made  through  the  Registrar,  in  the  order  and 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Court. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  party  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  other  party. 

The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  hearing  by  the  Court  of  witnesses, 
experts,  agents,  counsel  and  advocates. 

Art  44.  For  the  service  of  aU  notices  upon  persons  other  than  the  agents, 
counsel  and  advocates,  the  Court  shaU  apply  direct  to  the  Government  of  the 
State  upon  whose  territory  the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  procure  evidence 
on  the  spot. 
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Art.  45.  The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  President  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice-President;  if  both  are  absent,  the  senior  judge  shall  preside. 

Art.  46.  The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Court  shall  decide 
otherwise,  or  unless  the  parties  demand  that  the  public  be  not  admitted. 

Art.  47.  Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing,  and  signed  by  the  Registrar 
and  the  President. 

These  minutes  shall  be  the  only  authentic  record. 

Art.  48.  The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  shall  decide 
the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  mako  all 
arrangements  connected  with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Art.  49.  The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins,  call  upon  the  agents 
to  produce  any  document  or  to  supply  any  explanations.  Formal  note  shall  be 
taken  of  any  refusal. 

Art.  50.  The  Court  may,  at  any  time,  intrust  any  individual,  body,  bureau, 
commission  or  other  organization  that  it  may  select,  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
an  inquiry  or  giving  an  expert  opinion. 

Art.  51.  During  the  hearing  any  relevant  questions  are  to  be  put  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  experts  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  the  rules  of 
procedure  referred  to  in  Article  30. 

Art.  52.  After  the  Coiut  has  received  the  proofs  and  evidence  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to  accept  any  further  oral  or  written, 
evidence  that  one  party  may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other  side  consents. 

Art.  53.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  shall  not  appear  before  the  Court,  or 
shall  fail  to  defend  his  case,  the  other  party  may  call  upon  the  Court  to  decide  in 
favor  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  itself,  not  only  that  it  has  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Articles  36  and  37,  but  also  that  the  claim  is  well  founded  in 
fact  and  law. 

Art.  54.  When,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  the  agents,  advocates 
and  counsel  have  completed  their  presentation  of  the  case,  the  President  shall 
declare  the  hearing  closed. 

The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the  judgment. 

The  dehberations  of  the  Court  shall  take  place  in  private  and  remain  secret. 

Art.  55.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present 
at  the  hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President  or  his  deputy  shall  have  a 
casting  vote. 

Art.  56.  The  judgment  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  who  have  taken  part  in  the  decision. 

Art.  57.  If  the  judgment  does  not  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  dissenting  judges  are  entitled  to  deliver  a  separate  opinion. 

Art.  58.  The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Registrar. 
It  shall  be  read  in  open  Comt,  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  agents. 

Art.  59.  The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except  between  the 
parties  and  in  respect  of  that  particular  case. 

Art.  60.  The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal.  In  the  event  of  dispute 
as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  judgment,  the  Court  shall  construe  it  upon  the 
request  of  any  party. 
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Art.  61.  An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment  can  be  made  only  when 
it  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive 
factor,  which  fact  was,  when  the  judgment  was  given,  unknown  to  the  Court  and 
also  to  the  party  claiming  revision,  always  provided  that  such  ignorance  was  not 
due  to  negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  expressly 
recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it  has  such  a  character 
as  to  lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring  the  application  admissible  on 
this  ground. 

The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  judgment 
before  it  admits  proceedings  in  revision. 

The  application  for  revision  must  be  made  at  latest  within  six  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  fact. 

No  application  tfor  revision  may  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  sentence. 

Art.  62.  Should  a  State  consider  that  it  has  an  interest  of  a  legal  natme  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  case,  it  may  submit  a  request  to  the  Court 
to  be  permitted  to  intervene  as  a  third  party. 

It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  request. 

Art.  63.  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention  to  which  States  other 
than  those  concerned  in  the  case  are  parties  is  in  question,  the  Registrar  shall 
notify  all  such  States  forthwith. 

Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings;  but  if  it 
uses  this  right,  the  construction  given  by  the  judgment  will  be  equally  binding 
upon  it. 

Art.  64.  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party  shall  bear  its  own 
costs. 

RULES  OF  COURT 
Preamble 

The  Comi:, 

By  virtue  of  Article  30  of  its  Statute, 

Adopts  the  present  Rules: 

Chapter  I.  The  Court 
Heading  1.  Constitution  af  the  Court 
Section  A.  Judges  and  Assessors 

Art.  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  14  of  the  Statute,  the  term  of  oflSce 
of  judges  and  deputy-judges  shall  commence  on  January  1st  of  the  year  following 
their  election. 

Art.  2.  Judges  and  deputy-judges  elected  at  an  earlier  session  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  take  precedence  respectively  over 
judges  and  deputy-judges  elected  at  a  subsequent  session.  Judges  and  deputy- 
judges  elected  during  the  same  session  shall  take  precedence  according  to  age. 
Judges  shall  take  precedence  over  deputy-judges. 

National  judges  chosen  from  outside  the  Court,  under  the  terms  of  Article  31 
of  the  Statute,  shall  take  precedence  after  deputy-judges  in  order  of  age. 

The  list  of  deputy-judges  shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
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The  Vice-President  shall  take  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  President.  The  other 
Members  of  the  Court  shall  take  their  seats  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  President 
in  the  order  laid  down  above. 

Art.  3.  Deputy-judges  whose  presence  is  necessary  shall  be  sununoned  in  the 
order  laid  down  in  the  list  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  that  is  to  say,  each 
of  them  will  be  summoned  in  rotation  throughout  the  list. 

Should  a  deputy-judge  be  so  far  from  the  seat  of  the  Comi;  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  a  summons  would  not  reach  him  in  sufficient  time,  the  deputy- 
judge  next  on  the  list  shall  be  summoned;  nevertheless,  the  judge  to  whom  the 
summons  should  have  been  addressed  shall  be  called  upon,  if  possible,  on  the  next 
occasion  that  the  presence  of  a  deputy- judge  is  required. 

A  deputy- judge  who  has  begun  a  case  shall  be  summoned  again,  if  necessary  out 
of  his  turn,  in  order  to  continue  to  sit  in  the  case  until  it  is  finished. 

Should  a  deputy- judge  be  summoned  to  take  his  seat  in  a  particular  case  as  a 
national  judge,  under  the  terms  of  Article  31  of  the  Statute,  such  summons  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  present  Article. 

Art.  4.  In  cases  in  which  one  or  more  parties  are  entitled  to  choose  a  judge 
ad  hoc  of  their  nationality,  the  full  Court  may  sit  with  a  number  of  judges  exceed¬ 
ing  eleven. 

When  the  Court  has  satisfied  itself,  in  accordance  with  Article  31  of  the  Statute, 
that  there  are  several  parties  in  the  same  interest  and  that  none  of  them  has  a 
judge  of  its  nationality  upon  the  bench,  the  Court  shall  invite  them,  within  a  period 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  to  select  by  common  agreement  a  deputy  judge  of  the 
nationality  of  one  of  the  parties,  should  there  be  one;  or,  should  there  not  be  one, 
a  judge  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  above-mentioned  Article. 

Should  the  parties  have  failed  to  notify  the  Court  of  their  selection  or  choice 
when  the  time  limit  expires,  they  shall  be  regarded  as  having  renounced  the  right 
conferred  upon  them  by  Article  31. 

Art.  5.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  each  member  of  the  Court  or  judge 
summoned  to  complete  the  Court,  under  the  terms  of  Article  31  of  the  Statute, 
shall  make  the  following  solemn  declaration  in  accordance  with  Article  20  of  the 
Statute: 

“I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  exercise  all  my  powers  and  duties  as  a  judge 
honorably  and  faithfully,  impartially  and  conscientiously.” 

A  special  public  sitting  of  the  Court  may,  if  necessary,  be  convened  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  public  inaugural  sitting  held  after  a  new  election  of  the  whole  Court  the 
required  declaration  shall  be  made  first  by  the  President,  secondly  by  the  Vice- 
President,  and  then  by  the  remaining  judges  in  the  order  laid  down  in  Article  2. 

Art.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  Article  18  of  the  Statute,  the  President 
or  if  necessary  the  Vice-President,  shall  convene  the  judges  and  deputy-judges. 
The  member  affected  shall  be  allowed  to  furnish  explanations.  When  he  has  done 
so  the  question  shall  be  discussed  and  a  vote  shall  be  taken,  the  member  in  ques¬ 
tion  not  being  present.  If  the  members  present  are  rmanimously  agreed,  the 
Registrar  shall  issue  the  notification  prescribed  in  the  above-mentioned  Article. 

Art.  7.  The  President  shall  take  steps  to  obtain  all  information  which  might 
be  helpful  to  the  Court  in  selecting  technical  assessors  in  each  case.  With  regard 
to  the  questions  referred  to  in  Article  26  of  the  Statute,  he  shall,  in  particular,  con¬ 
sult  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 
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The  assessors  shall  be  appointed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  either  by  the 
Comt  or  by  the  special  Chamber  which  has  to  deal  with  the  case  in  question. 

Art.  8.  Assessors  shall  make  the  following  solemn  declaration  at  the  first  sitting 
of  the  Comrt  at  which  they  are  present: 

“I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  exercise  my  duties  and  powers  as  an  assessor 
honorably  and  faithfully,  impartially  and  conscientiously,  and  that  I  will  scrupu¬ 
lously  observe  all  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  and  of  the  Rules  of  Coirrt.” 

Section  B.  The  Presidency 

Art.  9.  The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  ordinary  session  immediately  before  the  normal  termination  of  the  period 
of  oflSce  of  the  retiring  President  and  Vice-President. 

After  a  new  election  of  the  whole  Court,  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  session.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  elected  in  these  circumstances  shall  take  up  their 
duties  on  the  day  of  their  election.  They  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  end  of  the 
second  year  after  the  year  of  their  election. 

Should  the  President  or  the  Vice-President  cease  to  belong  to  the  Court  before 
the  expiration  of  their  normal  term  of  office,  an  election  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  a  substitute  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  their  term  of  office.  If 
necessary,  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Court  may  be  convened  for  this  purpose. 

The  elections  referred  to  in  the  present  Article  shall  take  place  by  secret  ballot. 
The  candidate  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Art.  10.  The  President  shall  direct  the  work  and  administration  of  the  Court; 
he  shall^  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  full  Court. 

Art.  11.  The  Vice-President  shall  take  the  place  of  the  President,  should  the 
latter  be  unable  to  be  present,  or,  should  he  cease  to  hold  office,  until  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  appointed  by  the  Court. 

Art.  12.  The  President  shall  reside  within  a  radius  of  ten  kilometres  from  the 
Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague. 

The  main  annual  vacation  of  the  President  shall  not  exeeed  three  months. 

Art.  13.  After  a  new  election  of  the  whole  Court  and  until  such  time  as  the 
President  and  Vice-President  have  been  elected,  the  judge  who  takes  precedence 
according  to  the  order  laid  down  in  Article  2,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  President. 

The  same  principle  shall  be  applied  should  both  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  be  imable  to  be  present,  or  should  both  appointments  be  vacant  at  the 
same  time. 

Section  C.  The  Chambers 

Art.  14.  The  members  of  the  Chambers  constituted  by  virtue  of  Articles  26, 
27  and  29  of  the  Statute  shall  be  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  full  Court  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes,  regard  being  bad  for  the  purposes  of  this  selection  to 
any  preference  expressed  by  the  judges,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the 
Statute  permit. 

The  substitutes  mentioned  in  Articles  26  and  27  of  the  Statute  shall  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner.  Two  judges  shall  also  be  chosen  to  replace  any  member  of 
the  Chamber  for  summary  procedure  who  may  be  unable  to  sit. 

The  election  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary  session  of  the  Court,  and 
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the  period  of  appointment  of  the  members  elected  shall  commenoe  on  January  1st 
of  the  following  year. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  new  election  of  the  whole  Coin-t  the  election  shall  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  session.  The  period  of  appointment  shall  com¬ 
mence  on  the  date  of  election  and  shall  terminate,  in  the  case  of  the  Chamber  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  29  of  the  Statute,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Chambers  referred  to  in  Articles  26  and  27  of  the  Statute,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  after  the  year  of  election. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Chambers  shall  be  appointed  at  a  sitting  of  the  full  Court. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  of  the  Court  shall,  ex  officio  preside  over  any  Chamber 
of  which  he  may  be  elected  a  member;  similarly,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Court 
shall,  ex  officio  preside  over  any  Chamber  of  which  he  may  be  elected  a  member, 
provided  that  the  President  is  not  also  a  member. 

Art.  15.  The  special  Chambers  for  labour  cases  and  for  communications  and 
transit  cases  may  not  sit  with  a  greater  number  than  five  judges. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Chamber  for  summary  procedme  may  not  be  altered. 

Art.  16.  Deputy-judges  shall  not  be  summoned  to  complete  the  special  Chambers 
or  the  Chamber  for  summary  procedure,  unless  sufficient  judges  are  not  available 
to  complete  the  number  required. 

Section  D.  The  Registry 

Art.  17.  The  Court  shall  select  its  Registrar  from  amongst  candidates  proposed 
by  members  of  the  Court. 

The  election  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  event 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

The  Registrar  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years  commencing  on  January 
1st  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  election  takes  place.  He  may  be  re¬ 
elected. 

Should  the  Registrar  cease  to  hold  his  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
above-mentioned,  an  election  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  successor. 

Art.  18.  Before  taking  up  his  duties,  the  Registrar  shall  make  the  following 
declaration  at  a  meeting  of  the  full  Court : 

“I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  perform  the  duties  conferred  upon  me  as  Reg¬ 
istrar  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in  aU  loyalty,  discretion 
and  good  conscience.” 

The  other  members  of  the  Registry  shall  make  a  similar  declaration  before  the 
President,  the  Registrar  being  present. 

Art.  19.  The  Registrar  shall  reside  within  a  radius  of  ten  kilometres  from  the 
Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague. 

The  main  annual  vacation  of  the  Registrar  shall  not  exceed  two  months. 

Art.  20.  The  staff  of  the  Registry  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court  on  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Registrar. 

Art.  21.  The  Regulations  for  the  Staff  of  the  Registry  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
President  on  the  proposal  of  the  Registrar,  subject  to  subsequent  approval  by  the 
Court. 

Art.  22.  The  Court  shall  determine  or  modify  the  organization  of  the  Registry 
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upon  proposals  submitted  by  the  Registrar.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Registrar,  the 
President  shall  appoint  the  member  of  the  Registry  who  is  to  act  for  the  Regis¬ 
trar  in  his  absence  or,  in  the  event  of  his  ceasing  to  hold  his  office,  until  a  successor 
has  been  appointed. 

Art.  23.  The  registers  kept  in  the  archives  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  give 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  following  points  amongst  others: 

1.  For  each  case  or  question,  all  documents  pertaining  to  it  and  aU  action  taken 
with  regard  to  it  in  chronological  order;  all  such  documents  shall  bear  the  same 
ffie  number  and  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  within  the  file; 

2.  All  decisions  of  the  Court  in  chronological  order,  with  references  to  the 
respective  files; 

3.  All  advisory  opinions  given  by  the  Court  in  chronological  order,  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  respective  files; 

4.  All  notifications  and  similar  communications  sent  out  by  the  Court,  with 
references  to  the  respective  files. 

Indexes  kept  in  the  archives  shall  comprise: 

1.  A  card  index  of  names  with  necessary  references; 

2.  A  card  index  of  subject  matter  with  like  references. 

Art.  24.  Durmg  hom-s  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  the  Re^trar  shall  receive 
any  documents  and  reply  to  any  enquiries,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  38 
of  the  present  Rules  and  to  the  observance  of  professional  secrecy. 

Art.  25.  The  Registrar  shall  be  the  chaimel  for  all  communications  to  and 
from  the  Court. 

The  Registrar  shall  ensure  that  the  date  of  despatch  and  receipt  of  all  com¬ 
munications  and  notifications  may  readily  be  verified.  Communications  and  notifi¬ 
cations  sent  by  post  shall  be  registered.  Communications  addressed  to  the  official 
representatives  or  to  the  agents  of  the  parties  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
addressed  to  the  parties  themselves.  The  date  of  receipt  shall  be  noted  on  all 
documents  received  by  the  Registrar,  and  a  receipt  bearing  this  date  and  the  nmn- 
ber  under  which  the  document  has  been  registered  shall  be  given  to  the  sender,  if 
a  request  to  that  effect  be  made. 

Art.  26.  The  Registrar  shall  be  responsible  for  the  archives,  the  accounts  and 
all  administrative  work.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  seals  and  stamps  of 
the  Court.  He  shall  himself  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  full  Court  and  either 
he,  or  a  person  appointed  to  represent  him  with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  shall 
be  present  at  all  sittings  of  the  various  Chambers;  he  shall  be  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  minutes  of  the  meetings. 

He  shall  fiuther  imdertake  all  duties  which  may  be  laid  upon  him  by  the  present 
Rules. 

The  duties  of  the  Registry  shall  be  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  List  of  Instructions 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Registrar  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

Heading  2. — WorTcing  of  the  Court 

Art.  27.  In  the  year  following  a  new  election  of  the  whole  Court  the  ordinary 
annual  session  shall  commence  on  the  fifteenth  of  January. 

If  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  a  session  is  regarded  as  a  holiday  at  the  place 
where  the  Court  is  sitting,  the  session  shall  be  opened  on  the  working  day  following. 
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Art,  28.  The  list  of  cases  shall  be  prepared  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the  Registrar 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  President.  The  list  for  each  session  shall  contain 
all  questions  submitted  to  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  and  all  cases  in  regard 
to  which  the  written  proceedings  are  concluded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  docu¬ 
ments  submitting  each  question  or  case  have  been  received  by  the  Registrar. 
If  in  the  course  of  a  session,  a  question  is  submitted  to  the  Court  or  the  written 
proceedings  in  regard  to  any  case  are  concluded,  the  Court  shall  decide  whether 
such  question  or  case  shall  be  added  to  the  list  for  that  session. 

The  Registrar  shall  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  extracts  from  the  above  list 
showing  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  respective  Chambers. 

The  Registrar  shall  also  prepare  and  keep  a  list  of  cases  for  revision. 

Art.  29.  During  the  sessions  the  dates  and  hours  of  sittings  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  President. 

Art.  30.  If  at  any  sitting  of  the  full  Court  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  pre¬ 
scribed  quorum,  the  Court  shall  adjourn  imtil  the  quorum  is  obtained. 

Art.  31.  The  Court  shall  sit  in  private  to  deliberate  upon  the  decision  of  any 
case  or  on  the  reply  to  any  question  submitted  to  it. 

During  the  deliberation  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  only  persons 
authorized  to  take  part  in  the  deliberation  and  the  Registrar  shall  be  present.  No 
other  person  shall  be  admitted  except  by  virtue  of  a  special  decision  taken  by  the 
Court,  having  regard  to  exceptional  circumstances. 

Every  member  of  the  Court  who  is  present  at  the  deliberation  shall  state  his 
opinion  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  based  upon  the  conclusions  adopted  after 
final  discussion  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 

Any  member  of  the  Court  may  request  that  a  question  which  is  to  be  voted 
upon  shall  be  drawn  up  on  precise  terms  in  both  the  official  languages  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Court.  A  request  to  this  effect  shall  be  complied  with. 

Chapter  II.  Procedure 
HsAnma  1.  Contentious  Procedure 
Section  A.  General  Provisions 

Art.  32.  The  rules  contained  imder  this  heading  shall  in  no  way  preclude 
the  adoption  by  the  Court  of  such  other  rules  as  may  be  jointly  proposed  by  the 
parties  concerned,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case. 

Art.  33.  The  Court  shall  fix  time  limits  in  each  case  by  assigning  a  definite 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  various  acts  of  procedure,  having  regard  as  far  as 
possible  to  any  agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  Court  may  extend  time  limits  which  it  has  fixed.  It  may  likewise  decide 
in  certain  circumstances  that  any  proceeding  taken  after  the  expiration  of  a  time 
limit  shall  be  considered  as  valid. 

If  the  Court  is  not  sitting  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  article  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  President,  subject  to  any  subsequent  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  34.  AU  documents  of  the  written  proceedings  submitted  to  the  Court 
shall  be  accompained  by  not  less  than  thirty  printed  copies  certified  correct.  The 
President  may  order  additional  copies  to  be  supplied. 
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Section  B.  Procedure  before  the  Court  and  b^ore  the  special  Chambers 
{Articles  26  and  27  of  the  Statute) 

I.  Institution  of  Proceedings 

Art.  35.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  Court  by  means  of  a  special  agree¬ 
ment,  the  latter,  or  the  document  notifying  the  Court  of  the  agreement,  shall 
mention  the  addresses  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  Court  to  which  notices  and  com¬ 
munications  intended  for  the  respective  parties  are  to  be  sent. 

In  all  other  cases  in  which  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  application  shall 
include,  in  addition  to  an  indication  of  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned,  a  succinct  statement  of  facts,  an  indication  of  the  claim 
and  the  address  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  Court  to  which  notices  and  commimica- 
tions  are  to  be  sent. 

Should  proceedings  be  instituted  by  means  of  an  application,  the  first  docu¬ 
ment  sent  in  reply  thereto  shall  mention  the  address  selected  at  the  seat  of  the 
Court  to  which  subsequent  notices  and  communications  in  regard  to  the  case  are 
to  be  sent. 

Should  the  notice  of  a  special  agreement,  or  the  application,  contain  a  request 
that  the  case  be  referred  to  one  of  the  special  Chambers  mentioned  in  Articles  26 
or  27  of  the  Statute,  such  request  shall  be  complied  with,  provided  that  the  parties 
are  in  agreement. 

Similarly,  a  request  to  the  effect  that  technical  assessors  be  attached  to  the 
Court,  in  accordance  with  Article  27  of  the  Statute,  or  that  the  case  be  referred  to 
the  Chamber  for  summary  procedure  shall  also  be  granted;  compliance  with  the 
latter  request  is,  however,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  case  does  not  refer  to 
any  of  the  questions  indicated  in  Articles  26  and  27  of  the  Statute. 

Art.  36.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate  to  all  members  of  the 
Comi;  special  agreements  or  applications  which  have  been  notified  to  him. 

II.  Written  Proceedings 

Art.  37.  Should  the  parties  agree  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in 
French  or  in  English,  the  documents  constituting  the  written  procediu’e  shall  be 
submitted  only  in  the  language  adopted  by  the  parties. 

In  the  absenee  of  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  language  to  be  employed, 
documents  shall  be  submitted  in  French  or  in  English. 

Should  the  use  of  a  language  other  than  French  or  English  be  authorized,  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  French  or  into  English  shall  be  attached  to  the  original  of  each  document 
submitted. 

The  Registrar  shall  not  be  bound  to  make  translations  of  documents  submitted 
in  accordance  with  the  above  rules. 

In  the  case  of  voluminous  documents  the  Court,  or  the  President  if  the  Court 
is  not  sitting,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  party  concerned,  sanction  the  submission 
of  translations  of  portions  of  documents  only. 

Art.  38.  The  Court,  or  the  President,  if  the  Court  is  not  sitting,  may,  after 
hearmg  the  parties,  order  the  Registrar  to  hold  the  cases  and  counter-cases  of  each 
suit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  any  State  which  is  entitled  to  appear 
before  the  Court. 

Art.  39.  In  cases  in  which  proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  means  of  a 
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special  agreement,  the  following  documents  may  be  presented  in  the  order  stated 
below,  provided  that  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  has  been  concluded  between  the 
parties: 

a  case,  submitted  by  each  party  within  the  same  limit  of  time; 

a  counter-case,  submitted  by  each  party  within  the  same  limit  of  time; 

a  reply,  submitted  by  each  party  within  the  same  limit  of  time. 

When  proceedings  are  instituted  by  means  of  an  application,  failing  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  between  the  parties,  the  documents  shall  be  presented  in  the 
order  stated  below: 

the  case  by  the  applicant; 

the  counter-case  by  the  respondent; 

the  reply  by  the  applicant; 

the  rejoinder  by  the  respondent. 

Art.  40.  Cases  shall  contain: 

1.  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the  claim  is  based; 

2.  a  statement  of  law; 

3.  a  statement  of  conclusions; 

4.  a  list  of  the  document  in  support;  these  documents  shall  be  attached  to  the 
case. 

Counter-cases  shall  contain: 

1.  the  afErmation  or  contestation  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  case; 

2.  a  statement  of  additional  facts,  if  any; 

3.  a  statement  of  law; 

4.  conclusions  based  on  the  facts  stated;  these  conclusions  may  include  counter¬ 
claims,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comd; 

5.  a  list  of  the  document  in  support;  these  documents  shall  be  attached  to  the 
counter-case. 

Art.  41.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  written  proceedings  the  President  shall 
fix  a  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  oral  proceedings. 

Art.  42.  The  Registrar  shall  forward  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  a  copy 
of  aU  documents  in  the  case  as  he  receives  them, 

III.  Oral  Proceedings 

Art.  43.  In  the  case  of  a  public  sitting,  the  Registrar  shall  publish  in  the  Press 
aU  necessary  information  as  to  the  date  and  hour  fixed. 

Art.  44.  The  Registrar  shall  arrange  for  the  interpretation  from  PVench  into 
English  and  from  English  into  French  of  all  statements,  questions  and  answers 
which  the  Court  may  direct  to  be  so  interpreted. 

Whenever  a  language  other  than  French  or  English  is  employed,  either  under 
the  terms  of  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  39  of  the  Statute  or  in  a  particular  in¬ 
stance,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  translation  into  one  of  the  two  official 
languages  shall  be  made  by  the  party  concerned.  In  the  case  of  witnesses  or  experts 
who  appear  at  the  instance  of  the  Court,  these  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the 
Registrar. 

Art.  45.  The  Court  shall  determine  in  each  case  whether  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  shall  address  the  Court  before  or  after  the  production  of  the  evidence; 
the  parties  shall,  however,  retain  the  right  to  comment  on  the  evidence  given. 
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Art.  46.  The  order  in  which  the  agents,  advocates  or  counsel,  shall  be  called 
upon  to  speak  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court,  failing  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  the  subject. 

Art.  47.  In  sufficient  time  before  the  opening  of  the  oral  proceedings,  each  party 
shall  inform  the  Court  and  the  other  parties  of  all  evidence  which  it  intends  to 
produce,  together  with  the  names,  Christian  names,  description  and  residence  of 
witnesses  whom  it  desires  to  be  heard. 

It  shall  further  give  a  general  indication  of  the  point  or  points  to  which  the 
evidence  is  to  refer. 

Art.  48.  The  Court  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  44  of  the  Statute, 
invite  the  parties  to  call  witnesses,  or  may  call  for  the  production  of  any  other 
evidence  on  points  of  fact  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  are  not  in  agreement. 

Art.  49.  The  Court,  or  the  President  should  the  Court  not  be  sitting,  shall,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  or  on  its  own  initiative,  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses  out  of  Court. 

Art.  50.  Each  witness  shall  make  the  following  solemn  declaration  before  giving 
his  evidence  in  Court: 

“I  solemnly  declare  upon  my  honour  and  conscience  that  I  will  speak  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

Art  51.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties  under 
the  control  of  the  President.  Questions  may  be  put  to  them  by  the  President  and 
afterwards  by  the  judges. 

Art.  52.  The  indemnities  of  witnesses  who  appear  at  the  instance  of  the  Court 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Court. 

Art.  53.  Any  report  or  record  of  any  enquiry  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Court,  under  the  terms  of  Article  50  of  the  Statute,  and  reports  furnished  to  the 
Court  by  experts,  in  accordance  with  the  same  Article,  shall  be  forthw’'ith  com¬ 
municated  to  the  parties. 

Art.  54.  A  record  shall  be  made  of  the  evidence  taken.  The  portion  contain¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  each  witness  shall  be  read  oyer  to  him  and  approved  by  him. 

As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  oral  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  decide  in  each 
case  whether  verbatim  records  of  all  or  certain  portions  of  them  shall  be  prepared 
for  its  own  use. 

Art.  55.  The  minutes  mentioned  in  Article  47  of  the  Statute  shall  in  particular 
include; 

1.  the  names  of  the  judges; 

2.  the  names  of  the  agents,  advocates  and  counsel; 

3.  the  names,  Christian  names,  description  and  residence  of  witnesses  heard; 

4.  a  specification  of  other  evidence  produced; 

5.  any  declarations  made  by  the  parties; 

6.  all  decisions  taken  by  the  Court  during  the  hearing. 

Art.  56.  Before  the  oral  proceedings  are  concluded  each  party  may  present  hb 
bill  of  costs. 

IV.  Interim  Protection 

Art.  57.  When  the  Coiu-t  is  not  sitting,  any  measures  for  the  preservation  in  the 
meantime  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  shall  be  indicated  by  the  President. 

Any  refusal  by  the  parties  to  conform  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Court  or  of  the 
President,  with  regard  to  such  measures,  shall  be  placed  in  record. 
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V.  Intervention 

Art.  58.  An  application  for  permission  to  intervene,  under  the  terms  of  Article 
62  of  the  Statute,  must  be  communicated  to  the  Eegistrar  at  latest  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  oral  proceedings. 

Nevertheless  the  Comt  may,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  consider  an  appli¬ 
cation  submitted  at  a  later  stage. 

Art.  59.  The  application  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  contain: 

1.  a  specification  of  the  case  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  intervene; 

2.  a  statement  of  law  and  of  fact  justifying  intervention; 

3.  a  list  of  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application;  these  documents  shall 
be  attached. 

Such  application  shall  be  immediately  communciated  to  the  parties,  who  shall 
send  to  the  Registrar  any  observations  which  they  may  desire  to  make  within  a 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Comt,  or  by  the  President,  should  the  Court  not  be  sitting. 

Art.  60.  Any  State  desiring  to  intervene,  under  the  terms  of  Article  63  of  the 
Statute,  shall  inform  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  latest  before  the  commencement 
of  the  oral  proceedings. 

The  Court,  or  the  President  if  the  Court  is  not  sitting,  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enable  the  intervening  State  to  inspect  the  documents  in  the  case,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  the  convention  in  question,  and  to  submit  its 
observations  thereon  to  the  Court. 

VI.  Agreement 

Art.  61.  K  the  parties  conclude  an  agreement  regarding  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  and  give  written  notice  of  such  agreement  to  the  Court  before  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  officially  record  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement. 

Should  the  parties  by  mutual  agreement  notify  the  Court  in  writing  that  they 
intend  to  break  off  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  officially  record  the  fact  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  shall  be  terminated. 

VII.  Judgment 

Art.  62.  The  judgment  shall  contain: 

1.  the  date  on  which  it  is  pronounced; 

2.  the  names  of  the  judges  participating; 

3.  the  names  and  style  of  the  parties; 

4.  the  names  of  the  agents  of  the  parties; 

5.  the  conclusions  of  the  parties; 

6.  the  matters  of  fact; 

7.  the  reasons  in  point  of  law; 

8.  the  operative  provisions  of  the  judgment; 

9.  the  decision,  if  any,  referred  to  in  Article  64  of  the  Statute. 

The  opinions  of  judges  who  dissent  from  the  judgment,  shall  be  attached  thereto 
should  they  express  a  desire  to  that  effect. 

Art.  63.  After  having  been  read  in  open  Court  the  text  of  the  judgment  shall 
forthwith  be  communicated  to  all  parties  concerned  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Art.  64.  The  judgment  shall  be  regarded  as  taking  effect  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  read  in  open  Court,  in  accordance  with  Article  58  of  the  Statute. 

Art.  65.  A  collection  of  the  judgments  of  the  Court  shall  be  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Registrar. 

VIII.  Revision 

Art.  66.  Application  for  revision  shall  be  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  mentioned  in  Article  40  of  the  Statute. 

It  shall  contain: 

1.  the  reference  to  the  judgment  impeached; 

2.  the  fact  on  which  the  application  is  based; 

3.  a  list  of  the  documents  in  support;  these  documents  shall  be  attached. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  give  immediate  notice  of  an  application 
for  revision  to  the  other  parties  concerned.  The  latter  may  submit  observations 
within  a  time  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  or  by  the  President  should  the  Court 
not  be  sitting. 

If  the  judgment  impeached  was  pronounced  by  the  full  Court,  the  application 
for  revision  shall  also  be  dealt  with  by  the  full  Court.  If  the  judgment  impeached 
was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  Chambers  mentioned  in  Articles  26,  27  or  29  of  the 
Statute,  the  application  for  revision  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  Chamber. 
The  provisions  of  Article  13  of  the  Statute  shall  apply  in  all  cases. 

If  the  Court,  under  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  61  of  the  Statute,  makes  a 
special  order  rendering  the  admission  of  the  application  conditional  upon  previous 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  judgment  impeached,  this  condition  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  communicated  to  the  applicant  by  the  Registrar,  and  proceedings  in  re¬ 
vision  shall  be  stayed  pending  receipt  by  the  Registrar  of  proof  of  previous  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  original  judgment  and  imtil  such  proof  shall  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Court. 

Section  C.  Summary  Procedure 

Art.  67.  Except  as  provided  under  the  present  section  the  rules  for  procedure 
before  the  full  Court  shall  apply  to  summary  procedure. 

Art.  68.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Registrar  of  the  document  instituting  proceedings 
in  a  case  which,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  summary  procedure,  the  President  shall  convene  as  soon  as  possible  the  Cham¬ 
ber  referred  to  in  Article  29  of  the  Statute. 

Art.  69.  The  proceedings  are  opened  by  the  presentation  of  a  case  by  each  party. 
These  cases  shall  be  communicated  by  the  Registrar  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
and  to  the  opposing  party. 

The  cases  shall  contain  reference  to  all  evidence  which  the  parties  may  desire 
to  produce. 

Should  the  Chamber  consider  that  the  cases  do  not  furnish  adequate  informa¬ 
tion,  it  may,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  between  the  parties, 
institute  oral  proceedings.  It  shall  fix  a  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  oral 
proceedings. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Chamber  shall  call  upon  the  parties  to  supply  oral  expla¬ 
nations.  It  may  sanction  the  production  of  any  evidence  mentioned  in  the  cases. 

If  it  is  desired  that  witnesses  or  experts  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  case 
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shoTild  be  heard,  such  witnesses  or  experts  must  be  available  to  appear  before  the 
Chamber  when  required. 

Art.  70.  The  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court  rendered  in  the  Chamber 
of  summary  procedure.  It  shall  be  read  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Chamber. 

Heading  2. — Advisory  Procedure 

Art.  71.  Advisory  opinions  shall  be  given  after  deliberation  by  the  full  Court. 

The  opinions  of  dissenting  judges  may,  at  their  request,  be  attached  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Art.  72.  Questions  upon  which  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  is  asked  shall 
be  laid  before  the  Court  by  means  of  a  written  request,  signed  either  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly  or  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  under  instructions  from  the  Assembly 
or  the  Council. 

The  request  shall  contain  an  exact  statement  of  the  question  upon  which  an 
opinion  is  required,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  documents  likely  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question. 

Art.  73.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  the  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  and  to  the  States  mentioned  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

Notice  of  such  request  shall  also  be  given  to  any  international  organizations 
which  are  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  information  on  the  question. 

Art  74.  Any  advisory  opinion  which  may  be  given  by  the  Court  and  the  re¬ 
quest  in  response  to  which  it  was  given  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  a  special 
collection  for  which  the  Registrar  shall  be  responsible. 

Heading  3. — Errors 

Art.  75.  The  Court,  or  the  President  if  the  Court  is  not  sitting,  shall  be  entitled 
to  correct  an  error  in  any  order,  judgment  or  opinion,  arising  from  a  slip  or  ac¬ 
cidental  omission. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two. 

(a.)  Lodeb, 

President. 

(s.)  A.  Hammakskjold, 
Registrar. 


V.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  COURT 


1.  Ratifications  of  the  Protocol — 35 


Albania 

Esthonia 

Poland 

Australia 

Finland 

Portugal 

Austria 

France 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Greece 

Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Brazil 

Haiti 

State 

British  Empire 

India 

Siam 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

South  Africa,  Union  of 

Canada 

Japan 

Spain 

China 

Lithuania 

Sweden 

Cuba 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 

New  Zealand 

Uruguay 

Denmark 

Norway 

Venezuela 

2. 

Signatories  of  the 

Protocol — 11 

Bolivia 

Latvia 

Paraguay 

Chile 

Liberia 

Persia 

Colombia 

Luxemburg 

Salvador 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

VI.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  OPTIONAL  CLAUSE 

1. 

Ratifications  of  the 

Optional  Clause — 12 

Austria 

Denmark 

Norway 

Brazil 

Esthonia 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Lithuania 

Switzerland 

China 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

2. 

Signatories  of  the 

Optional  Clause — 8 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Salvador 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Sweden^ 

HaitP 

Panama 

^Haiti  and  Sweden  put  the  optional  clause  In  force  without  ratification. 


VII.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURT 


Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
DEFINING  Admission  to  the  Court  of  States  not  Members  of 
THE  League  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  Agreed  to  Mat  12,  1922.^ 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

In  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Article  35,  par.  2, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  article. 

Resolves : 

(1)  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  shall  be 
open  to  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  upon 
the  following  condition,  namely;  that  such  State  shall  previously 
have  deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  a  declaration  by 
which  it  accepts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  in  accordance  with 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  with  the  terms  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Court,  and  undertakes  to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  the 
decision  or  decisions  of  the  Court  and  not  to  resort  to  war  against 
a  State  complying  therewith. 

(2)  Such  declaration  may  be  either  particular  or  general. 

A  particular  declaration  is  one  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  respect  only  of  a  particular  dispute  or  disputes  which 
have  already  arisen. 

A  general  declaration  is  one  accepting  the  jurisdiction  generally 
in  respect  of  all  disputes,  or  of  a  particular  class  or  classes  of 
disputes  which  have  already  arisen  or  which  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

A  State,  in  making  such  a  general  declaration,  may  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto,  and  without 
special  convention,  in  conformity  with  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court;  but  such  acceptance  may  not,  without  special  con¬ 
ventions,  be  relied  upon  as  regards  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  or  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  which 

^League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  III,  526  and  609.  The  resolution  was 
passed  subject  to  certain  amendments  proposed  by  the  representative  of  France, 
which,  however,  have  not  been  reported  to  the  Council  in  textual  form. 

The  United  States  is  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 
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have  signed  or  may  hereafter  sign  the  “optional  clause”  provided 
for  by  the  additional  protocol  of  December  16,  1920. 

(3)  The  original  declarations  made  under  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court.  Certified  true  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Court,  to  all  Members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  States  mentioned  in  the  Aimex  to  the 
Covenant,  and  to  such  other  States  as  the  Court  may  determine, 
and  to  the  Secretary- General  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(4)  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  reserves  the  right  to 
rescind  or  amend  this  resolution  by  a  resolution  which  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Court;  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  com¬ 
munication  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  extent 
determined  by  the  new  resolution,  exisiting  declarations  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  except  in  regard  to  disputes  which  are  already 
before  the  Court. 

(5)  AH  questions  as  to  the  validity  or  the  effect  of  a  declaration 
made  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Court. 
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VIII.  JUDGES  OF  THE  COURT 
Elected  September  lJf-15,  1921,  to  serve  nine  years 


Judge  National  of 

Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea . Spain 

Dionisio  Anzilotti . Italy 

Ruy  Barbosa’^ . Brazil 

Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  .  .  .  Cuba 
Robert  Bannatyne  Viscount  Finlay  .  .  Great  Britain 

Hans  Max  Huber . Switzerland 

Bernard  Cornells  Johannes  Loder,  Presi¬ 
dent  . Netherlands 

John  Bassett  Moore . United  States 

Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Nyholm  ....  Denmark 

Yorozu  Oda . Japan 

Charles  Andre  Weiss,  Vice-President  .  .  France 


Bom 

1866 

1869 

1849 

1865 

1842 

1874 

1849 

1860 

1858 

1868 

1858 


Deputy  Judges 


Frederik  Valdemar  Nikolai  Beichmann  .  Norway 

Mikhailo  Jovanovich . Serb-Croat- 

Slovene  State 

Demi  trie  NegULESCO . Rumania 

Wang  Ch’ung-hui . China 


1859 

1853 

1876 

1882 


Special  Chambers,  1923 

Summary  Procedure — Loder  (President),  Weiss  and  Moore; 
Finlay  and  Altamira,  substitutes. 

Labor  Questions — Finlay  (President),  Bustamante,  Altamira, 
Anzilotti  and  Huber;  Nyholm  and  Moore,  substitutes. 

Transit  and  Communications — Weiss  (President),  Barbosa, 
Nyholm,  Moore  and  Oda;  Anzilotti  and  Huber,  substitutes. 

Registrar . Ake  Hammarskjold  (Sweden) 


^Died  on  March  1,  1923. 


IX.  REMUNERATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PER¬ 
MANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  at  Assembly  of  League 
OF  Nations,  31st  Plenary  Session,  December  18,  1920 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  32  of  the  Statute,  fixes  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  as  follows: 

President 

Dutch  florins 


Annual  salary  15,000  $6,030 

Special  allowance  45,000  18,090 

Total  60,000  $24,120 

Vice-President 

Annual  salary  15,000  $6,030 

Duty-allowance  (200x150)  30,000  (maximum)  12,060 

Total  45,000  $18,090 

Ordinary  Judges 

Annualsalary  15,000  $6,030 

Duty-allowance  (200x100)  20,000  (maximum)  8,040 

Total  35,000  $14,070 

Deputy-Judges 


Duty-allowance  (200x150)  30,000  (maximum)  $12,060 

Duty-allowances  are  payable  from  the  day  of  departure  until 
the  return  of  the  beneficiary. 

An  additional  allowance  of  50  florins  ($20.10)  per  day  is  assigned 
for  each  day  of  actual  presence  at  The  Hague  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  ordinary  and  deputy-judges. 

Allowances  and  salaries  are  free  of  aU  tax. 
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Regulations  Regarding  the  Indemnities  of  Technical 

Assessors 

1.  Technical  assessors  sitting  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to 
assist  the  judges  under  the  terms  of  Art.  27,  par.  2,  of  the  Statute 
and  Art.  35,  par.  5,  of  the  Rules  of  Court,  shall  receive  a  daily 
subsistence  allowance  of  50  florins  during  the  period  for  which 
they  are  obhged  by  their  duties  to  reside  at  the  place  where  the 
Court  is  sitting,  unless  they  habitually  reside  there;  in  which 
case  they  shall  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  25  florins.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  necessary  traveling  expenses  shall  be  refunded  to  them. 

2.  The  total  amounts  of  these  subsistence  allowances  and  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  shall  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  Court  and  paid  by 
the  Registrar,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  governing  the 
assessment  of  indemnities  and  repayment  of  traveling  expenses 
of  assessors  sitting  either  under  the  terms  of  Art.  26  of  the  Statute 
or  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Court. 

3.  The  amounts  thus  paid  out  shall  be  refunded  by  the  parties 
in  equal  proportions.  The  refund  shall  take  place  after  judgment 
has  been  pronounced. 


X.  DECISIONS 

Cases  Before  the  Court 

1.  Great  Britain  v.  France:  The  nationality  decrees  issued  by 
France  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  (French  zone)  on  November  8,  1921, 
and  their  application  to  British  subjects.  Pending. 

This  case  is  the  matter  which  came  before  the  Court  in  Advi¬ 
sory  Opinion  4,  below.  The  resolution  of  the  Council  of  League 
of  October  4,  1922,  by  which  that  opinion  was  requested,  recites 
that  “the  two  Governments  have  agreed  that,  if  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  upon  the  .  .  .  question  is  that  it  is  not  solely  a  matter 
of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  whole  dispute  wiU  be  referred  to 
arbitration  or  to  judicial  settlement  under  conditions  to  be  agreed 
between  the  Governments.” 

Immediately  after  the  rendering  of  the  advisory  opinion  on 
February  7,  1923,  the  French  agent  announced  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  was  ready  to  place  the  whole  dispute  before  the  Court. 

2.  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  v.  Germany:  The 
use  of  the  Kiel  Canal  under  Art,  386  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 
Pending. 

The  German  authorities  on  March  21,  1921,  refused  to  allow 
the  Wimbledon,  a  steamship  of  British  registry,  free  access  to  the 
Kiel  Canal.  The  applicants  to  the  Court,  who  for  the  first  time 
in  history  arraign  a  sovereign  state  before  an  international  court 
without  its  consent,  base  their  case  upon  Art.  380  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  provides  that  “the  Kiel  Canal  and  its  approaches 
shall  be  maintained  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and 
of  war  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Germany  on  terms  of  entire 
equality.”  The  action  is  brought  under  Art.  386  of  that  treaty, 
which  refers  disputes  respecting  the  canal  “to  the  jurisdiction 
instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,”  which  by  Art.  37  of  the 
Statute  is  the  Court. 

Advisory  Opinions  Rendered  to  the  Council  of  the  League 

1.  “Was  the  workers’  delegate  for  the  Netherlands  at  the  third 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  nominated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  par.  3  of  Art.  389  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles?” 
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This  question  involved  the  right  of  five  general  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  nominate  the  workers’  delegate.  On  their  failure  to  agree 
the  Queen  of^the  Netherlands  appointed  the  common  nominee  of 
three  of  the  organizations.  The  largest  organization  protested 
this  appointment. 

Opinion:  July  31,  1922.  “The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
workers’  delegate  .  .  .  was  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  par.  3  of  Art.  389  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.”  By  Loder, 
president,  Weiss,  vice-president,  Finlay,  Nyholm,  Moore,  Busta¬ 
mante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti,  judges;  Beichmann  and  Negulesco 
deputy  judges. 

2.  “Does  the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  extend  to  international  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture?” 

The  question  arose  from  a  series  of  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Labor  Conference  which  took  some  affirmative 
action  with  respect  to  agriculture.  The  French  Government 
brought  the  question  forward  in  order  to  get  a  definite  ruling. 

Opinion:  August  12,  1922.  “The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  does  extend 
to  international  regulation^  of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture.”  By  Loder,  president.  Finlay,  Nyholm, 
Moore,  Bustamante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti.  Weiss,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Negulesco  not  concurring. 

3.  “Does  examination  of  proposals  for  the  organization  and 
development  of  methods  of  agricultural  production,  and  of  other 
questions  of  a  like  character,  fall  within  the  competence  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization?” 

Question  brought  forward  under  same  circumstances  as  fore¬ 
going. 

Opinion:  August  12,  1922.  “Answer  in  the  negative.”  By 
Loder,  president,  Weiss,  vice-president,  Finlay,  Nyholm,  Moore, 
Bustamante,  Altamira,  Oda,  Anzilotti,  Negulesco. 

4.  “Is  or  is  not  the  dispute  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  nationality  decrees  issued  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  (French 
zone)  oiT  November  8,  1921,  and  their  application  to  British 
subjects  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction  by  intemational 
law  (Art.  15,  par.  8,  of  Covenant)?” 
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The  decrees  defined  as  nationals  of  France  “any  individual 
born  [in  Tunis  or  Moroccan  French  Zone]  of  foreign  parents  one 
of  whom  was  born  there.”  After  diplomatic  correspondence,  the 
British  Government  proposed  arbitration,  which  method  of 
solution  was  declined  by  France.  The  British  Government 
consequently  brought  the  matter  before  the  Council.  The  Court 
observed  in  its  advisory  opinion  “that  it  may  well  happen  that, 
in  a  matter  which,  like  that  of  nationality,  is  not  in  principle 
regulated  by  international  law,  the  right  of  a  state  to  use  its  dis¬ 
cretion  is  nevertheless  restricted  by  obligations  which  it  may  have 
taken  toward  other  states.” 

Opinion:  February  7,  1923.  Owing  to  the  provisions  of  Anglo- 
French  treaties,  the  court  found  that  “the  dispute  is  not,  by  in¬ 
ternational  law,  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction,”  and 
“therefore  replies  to  the  question  submitted  to  it  in  the  negative.” 
By  Loder,  president,  Weiss,  vice  president,  Finlay,  Nyholm, 
Moore,  Anzilotti,  Huber,  Beichmann,  Negulesco. 

5.  (o)  Colonists  formerly  of  German  nationality,  now  domiciled 
in  Polish  territory  previously  belonging  to  Germany,  have  acquired 
Polish  nationality,  particularly  in  virtue  of  Art.  91  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  They  occupy  holdings  under  contracts  which  al¬ 
though  concluded  with  the  German  Colonization  Commission 
prior  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  did  not  receive  an 
Aujiassung  (conveyance)  before  that  date.  The  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  regards  itself  as  the  legitimate  owner  of  these  holdings  under 
Art.  256  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  considers  itself  entitled 
to  cancel  the  contracts.  In  consequence,  the  Polish  authorities 
have  taken  certain  measures  by  which  the  colonists  will  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  holdings. 

(6)  The  Polish  authorities  will  not  recognize  leases  conceded 
before  November  11,  1918,  by  the  German  Government  to  Ger¬ 
man  nationals  who  have  now  become  Polish  subjects.  These  are 
leases  over  German  state  properties  which  have  subsequently 
been  transferred  to  the  Polish  state  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  particular  of  Art.  256. 

“(1)  Do  the  points  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (fe)  above  involve  in¬ 
ternational  obligations  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  and  Poland,  signed  at  Versailles  on  June 
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28,  1919,  and  do  these  points  come  within  the  competence  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  defined  in  that  treaty? 

“(2)  Should  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Council  requests  the  Court  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  the  position  adopted  by  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (6)  above,  is  in  conformity  with 
its  international  obligations.” 
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DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 

Addbess  delivered  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  April  2,  1923^ 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  tender  to  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  kindness  of  your  welcome,  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  hos- 
pitahty,  so  world-famous,  of  the  American  people,  and  above  all, 
let  me  thank  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  for  the  extraordinary 
success  with  which  this  gathering  has  been  organized.  It  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  visiting 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  pride  and  gratification 
that  I  should  at  last,  after  many  disappointments,  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  something  which  possibly  may  be  of  use  and  of 
hearing  something  which  I  am  satisfied  mil  be  greatly  to  my 
profit  in  intercourse  with  a  great  audience  like  this. 

I  have  many  reasons  for  gratification  at  this  opportunity.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  have  forgotten  the  comradeship  of  our 
two  peoples  in  the  great  war.  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I 
live  that  thrill  of  joy  and  happiness  with  which  I  heard  the  decision 
of  the  American  people  to  take  their  part  by  the  side  of  the  Allies 
in  that  great  struggle. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  thrill  with  which  we  watched  the 
first  battalions  of  American  troops  marching  through  London;  and 
I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  any  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  the 
glorious  deeds  and  magnificent  services  which  the  American  army 
rendered  to  our  common  cause  in  those  critical  days  of  1918.  I 
remember  very  well  that  my  happiness — our  happiness,  I  think 
I  may  say — was  not  only  for  the  immediate  assistance  which  you 
gave  to  us,  but  because  we  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  which 
our  two  peoples  should  march  together  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

There  have  been,  as  Mr.  McDonald  has  already  said,^  many 

iReprinted  from  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Pamphlet  No.  17. 

2James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  in  introducing  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  said: 

“We  meet  also,  Sir,  to  consider  with  you  some  of  the  acutely  critical  phases  of  the 
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disillusionments  and  discouragements  since  the  armistice  was 
signed,  but  I  for  one  have  not  abandoned,  and  will  never  abandon, 
the  hope  that  the  great  work  of  peace  will  ultimately  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  American  and  British  peoples. 

There  have  been  quite  reeently,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to  it,  some  circumstances  which  have  greatly  heartened  and  encour¬ 
aged  those  who  think  as  we  do.  I  rejoice  profoundly  that  we  have 
settled  and  put  out  of  the  way  that  difficult  question  of  the  debt, 
and  I  am  not  less,  not  more,  thankful  for  what  I  hope  I  may  call 
the  straightforwardness  of  our  representative,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
his  colleagues,  than  for  the  generosity  of  the  American  negotiators 
who  met  them  and  concluded  that  great  arrangement.  It  is  one 
of  those  arrangements  like  “the  quality  of  mercy,  it  blesses  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  And  its  greatest  virtue  lay  not 
in  the  particular  terms  arrived  at,  though  I  have  no  criticism  of 
them;  it  lay  in  this,  that  it  was  the  first  great  liquidation  of  the 
economic  position  left  by  the  war,  and  furnished  a  great  example 
to  other  nations  of  what  ought  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  reach  a  real 
condition  of  peace. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  only  instance,  by 
any  means,  of  co-operation  between  our  two  countries.  There 
were  just  about  a  year  ago  completed  the  negotiations  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Washington  treaty  of  disarmament.  That  was  a 
very  great  thing.  It  was  a  concrete  achievement  in  the  cause  of 
peaee.  It  is  quite  true  it  applied  necessarily  only  to  naval  matters, 
and  was  in  the  nature  rather  of  a  limitation  than  a  reduction.  It  is 

present  international  situation.  The  Germans  laid  down  their  arms  more  than 
four  years  andiour  months  ago.  You,  even  more  than  we,  must  have  felt  when  the 
news  of  the  armistice  came  a  keen  sense  of  poignant  relief.  At  last  slaughter  on  a 
wholesale  scale  was  to  be  ended.  At  1  ast  there  was  to  be  peace.  At  last  a  beginning 
of  reconciliation.  At  last  a  beginning  of  reconstruction.  You,  Sir,  must  realize, 
even  better  than  we,  how  these  expectations  have  been  frustrated,  how  these 
hopes  have  been'  shattered.  Europe  to-day  knows  not  peace.  Instead  of  the 
healing  spirit  of  reconciliation  there  are  ever  present  in  many  countries  of  Em’ope 
the  embittering  shadows  of  suspicion  and  hatred.  Everywhere  rehabilitation  has 
been  halting  and  incomplete. 

“Amid  these  disappointed  hopes  there  has  been  one  outstanding  cause  for 
encouragement.  ^  One  institution  which,  though  still  weak,  because  incomplete, 
has  steadily  and  intelligently  sought  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  reconstruction  and 
of  peace.  For  your  part.  Sir,  in  helping  to  frame  the  Covenant,  for  your  tactful  but 
always  courageous  leadership  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  your  frank  recognition  of 
the  present  weaknesses  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  all  friends  of  the  League  of 
Nations  owe  you  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude.” 
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quite  true  that  it  applied  only  to  capital  ships;  and  there  are  many 
I  should  imagine,  certainly  you  and  I  in  this  room  among  them, 
who  would  have  been  very  glad  if  it  could  have  gone  even  further 
than  it  did.  For  our  part,  at  least  for  my  part,  I  should  rejoice 
greatly  if  we  could  have  a  similar  limitation,  not  only  of  capital 
ships,  but  of  submarines  and  other  craft  also. 

The  Cruelty  of  War 

All  warfare  is  cruel  and  horrible,  but  in  naval  warfare  I  do  not 
know  anything  which  is  more  cruel  and  more  horrible  than  the 
hidden  attack  of  the  submarine,  made  without  warning,  made 
without  discrimination,  an  attack  which  may  send  to  their  death 
not  only  the  troops  and  combatants,  not  only  the  men  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  party,  but  women  and  children  also.  It  seems  deplorable  that 
when  we  came  to  limit  naval  armaments,  we  could  not  hmit  the 
worst  and  the  crudest  of  all  those  armaments.  I  don’t  forget  that 
regulations  were  agreed  to  which  would  make  that  form  of  warfare 
more  humane.  I  am  very  glad  they  were  made,  but  I  should  de¬ 
ceive  you  if  I  pretended  that  any  regulations  for  humanizing  war¬ 
fare  were  really  likely  to  be  of  great  value.  War  is  a  horrible  and 
devilish  thing,  and  when  nations  under  the  stress  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  are  at  death  grips  with  one  another,  when  their  whole  future 
and  existence  depend  on  the  result  of  the  struggle,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  any  paper  regulations  will  hmit  or  humanize  the 
means  which  they  employ;  and  if  we  doubted  it,  the  experience  of 
the  late  war  is  a  terrible  warning  to  those  who  think  that  there  is 
any  means  by  which  you  can  make  war  more  tolerable.  The  only 
thing  is  to  prevent  its  happening;  that  is  the  only  security  for 
humanity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  naval  disarmament,  per¬ 
haps  more  urgently  even  than  that,  we  require  ultimate  disarma¬ 
ment,  immediate  reduction  in  armament,  both  by  land  and  in  the 
air.  After  all,  in  many  ways,  land  armaments  are  more  destructive 
to  peace,  more  dangerous  to  humanity  than  armaments  by  sea. 
You  can  not  invade  a  country  with  a  fleet.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  infantry.  You  can  not  make— at  least  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
uiake — a  sudden  and  unforeseen  death  stroke  at  the  life  of  a  coun¬ 
try  by  a  fleet.  That  is  the  work  of  a  land  army  attacking  without 
provocation  and  without  warning. 
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And  if  that  is  true  of  a  land  army  it  is  even  more  true  of  the 
air.  You  know — we  all  know — that  in  the  last  war  attack  from 
the  air  was  for  the  first  time  made  a  practical  part  of  warfare. 
We  all  remember — we  at  any  rate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  remember — ^what  bombing  from  the  sky  really  meant.  We 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  great  explosives  falling  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  in  the  most  populous  and  peaceful  of  our  cities,  slaughter¬ 
ing  without  discrimination  every  kind  of  human  being,  destroying 
the  most  harmless  and  the  most  helpless  just  as  readily  as  those 
who  were  fighting  in  the  field.  What  was  done  in  the  late  war  is 
but  a  pale  shadow  of  what  will  be  done  in  future  wars.  I  am  told 
that  already  bombs  exist  one  hundred  times  as  powerful  and 
destructive  as  any  that  were  used  in  the  last  war,  capable  of 
destroying  great  areas.  And  it  is  not  only  destruction  that  is 
threatened  but  poison  as  well.  A  bomb  may  be  dropped  from  the 
sky  on  a  great  city.  It  may  level  large  areas  of  it  to  the  ground. 
It  may  poison  the  whole  of  the  population  for,  it  may  be,  miles 
around  the.  place  it  falls.  Nor  does  even  that  exhaust  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  air  attack.  There  are  some  human  beings  who  are  plan¬ 
ning,  I  am  told,  that  you  should  be  able,  not  only  to  poison,  but  to 
kill  by  disease  the  population  by  bombing  from  the  air. 

Nor  will  any  country  be  safe,  for  just  as  the  extent  of  the 
damage  to  be  done  has  grown  enormously,  so  also  has  the  range 
of  attack;  and  it  is  no  wild  idea  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
as  easy  to  send  aeroplanes  across  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  now  to  send 
them  across  the  Channel.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  be  surely  a  strong  call  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
set  their  house  in  order,  and  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  limit 
these  agencies  of  destruction  before  it  is  too  late. 

“Nations  Must  Learn  or  Perish” 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  what 
was  done  at  Washington.  It  was  a  splendid  achievement.  It  was 
a  magnificent  step  on  the  road  which  we  all  wish  to  follow,  all 
the  more  desirable,  all  the  more  admirable,  because  it  was  the  first 
step;  and  we  know  from  the  French  proverb  that  it  is  the  first 
step  that  is  really  difficult.  But  when  we  take  the  first  step  let  us 
ask,  where  is  that  first  step  going?  What  is  the  position  we  have 
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now  reached?  In  my  judgment,  we  have  come  to  a  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  I  agree  with  what  my  countryman,  Lord 
Grey,  said  the  other  day:  “The  nations  must  learn  or  perish.” 
That  is  the  truth;  that  is  the  dilemma;  that  is  the  issue  that  is 
laid  before  all  of  us,  wherever  we  hve,  whatever  our  station  in  life, 
whatever  our  political  or  social  aspirations. 

I  had  the  honor  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  company  with  a 
number  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  were  returning  from  a  visit 
they  had  paid  to  Egypt  to  see  the  marvelous  discoveries  which 
have  been  recently  made  in  that  land.  They  spoke  to  me  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  astonishing  degree  to  which  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Egypt  had  been  perfected.  There  were 
others  who  had  been  to  Crete  and  who  told  me  the  same  story, 
that  the  ruins  and  remnants  of  Crete  show  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  civihzation  in  that  land  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago. 
And  yet  those  civihzations,  so  advanced,  so  perfected,  had  so 
completely  disappeared  that  it  is  only  the  work  of  scientific  ob¬ 
servers  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  brought  to  fight  any  trace 
of  their  existence.  Or  take  the  case  of  Rome.  I  agree  we  know 
more  about  Rome  than  we  do  about  Egypt  and  Crete.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  realized  how  far  Roman  civilization  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  when  in  1835  the  English 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  summoned  hastily  from  Rome  to 
create  a  government  in  my  country  he  took  precisely  the  same 
time,  no  more,  no  less,  than  a  Roman  emperor  would  have  taken 
in  performing  the  same  journey  1700  years  before. 

Yet  the  Roman  civilization  perished,  barbarism  recovered  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  condition  of  my  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  European  countries, 
relapsed  so  that  that  civilization  became  a  mere  dream  and 
memory.  It  is  said  often  that  Rome  perished  by  reason  of  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  round  her  borders.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  there  is  no  truth  in  that  delusion.  Rome  perished  because 
the  sections  and  nations  which  made  up  the  Roman  Empire  were 
unable  to  keep  from  fighting  with  one  another;  they  destroyed 
the  Roman  structure  and  the  barbarians  merely  came  onto  the 
scene  of  the  crime  after  it  had  been  committed.  Rome  committed 
suicide.  Let  us  take  care  that  our  civilization  does  not  commit 
suicide  also. 
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And  if  we  are  to  work  for  real  peace,  a  real  established  peace, 
be  well  assured  that  we  have  no  security  for  its  permanence  unless 
we  succeed  in  Hmiting  and  reducing  the  armaments  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  use  to  hope  that  there  is  any  real  security  for  perma¬ 
nent  peace  so  long  as  the  nations  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
their  borders  armed  to  the  teeth  for  aggressive  warfare.  Every 
one  agrees  to  that,  not  only  in  this  country  but  practically  all  over 
the  world.  There  is  no  dissenting  voice;  they  all  say  that  arma¬ 
ments  should  be  reduced;  and  yet  at  this  moment  no  reduction 
has  taken  place  in  the  aggregate.  Some  of  the  great  nations  have 
reduced  to  some  extent  their  numbers  from  just  before  the  war, 
but  other  great  nations,  and  other  nations  not  so  great  but  just 
as  warlike,  called  into  existence  by  the  peace,  have  each  insisted  on 
their  armed  establishment,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  very  largely  been  disarmed,  I  am  told  that  the  net  amount  of 
armed  men  in  Europe  is  greater  than  it  was  before  the  late  war. 

That  is  not  only  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  cause  of  peace 
ultimately,  but  it  constitutes  an  economic  drain  on  the  resources 
of  Europe  much  too  much  for  her  in  her  present  condition,  and 
one  which  she  can  ill  afford  to  bear. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  armaments  breed  armaments.  If 
one  country  is  armed,  the  next  country  is  armed.  If  one  increases 
its  armament,  the  next  country  increases  its  armament.  We  read 
sometimes  in  the  papers  of  terrible  cases  of  human  beings  who 
have  become  addicted  to  some  of  these  horrible  drugs,  morphine, 
cocaine  or  the  hke,  and  they  go  on  taking  more  and  more  of  them 
until  they  are  ruined  body  and  soul.  We  call  them  drug  maniacs. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  fear  very  much  that  there  are  still  some 
armament  maniacs  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  who 
really  seriously  desire  peace,  who  are  not  orJy  talking  about  it, 
but  wish  to  do  something  for  it,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  horrible  state  of  things. 

“Get  Rid  of  the  Idolatry  of  Force” 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  disease  is  a  fearful  one,  but 
luckily,  the  diagnosis  is  simple.  What  keeps  alive  armaments  is 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only.  It  is  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  the 
nations  for  one  another.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
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troubles  that  afflict  our  world  at  the  present  time.  Well,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  remedy  for  that?  Why,  the  remedy 
is  simple  enough;  at  any  rate  simple  enough  to  pronounce.  We 
must  have  a  new  spirit  in  international  affairs.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  idolatry  of  force. 

We  must  get  the  nations  to  recognize — and  many  millions  of 
them  do  recognize  it — ^that  it  is  not  force  that  counts  in  human 
affairs,  but  reason  and  persuasion.  We  all  recognize  that  in  our 
individual  capacity.  Force  does  not  count  in  our  individual  lives. 
It  is  not  a  motive  that  really  has  any  importance  for  us.  If  we  look 
at  the  great  organization  of  a  city  like  this,  at  the  intricate  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  to  be  made  to  enable  life  there  to  be  carried  on, 
they  are  not  the  result  of  force.  It  is  not  because  you  or  those 
who  live  here  are  afraid  of  violence  that  they  do  conform  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  society.  They  do  it  voluntarily.  The  vast 
majority  of  their  actions,  the  vast  number  of  those  proceedings 
which  make  life  in  a  great  city  or  life  in  the  country  possible, 
tolerable,  for  those  who  live  there,  are  dictated  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  the  world,  the  public  opinion  of  your  fellows. 
It  governs  your  dress,  it  governs  what  you  eat,  it  governs  the 
games  at  which  you  play;  it  governs  almost  everything  you  do, 
from  your  business  to  your  pleasure,  from  morning  until  evening. 

It  is  public  opinion  which  governs— next  to  your  self-respect 
and  your  own  judgment  of  what  is  right — it  is  public  opinion 
that  governs  you  throughout  the  whole  of  your  life.  And  what 
is  true  with  individuals  is  true,  or  ought  to  be  true,  with  nations, 
so  that  if  you  take  the  proper  steps  to  concentrate,  to  develop  and 
to  publish  pubhc  opinion  throughout  the  world,  a  nation  bent  on 
a  desperate  effort  to  assassinate  its  neighbor  will  be  restrained  by 
the  obloquy  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  And  the  first  condition 
that  is  necessary  for  that  is  to  get  rid  of  these  vast  and  threatening 
armaments  which  prevent  the  full  power  of  public  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Well,  now,  what  are  the  conditions  which  it  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  if  you  are  to  induce  the  nations  of  the  world  to  disarm? 
You  have  no  great  land  armaments  in  this  country.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  threatened  by  any  neighbors  who  desire  to 
attack  you — or  not  seriously  threatened. 

If  you  could  get  the  same  state  of  mind  in  Europe,  you  would 
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get  the  same  result.  If  you  could  say  to  the  nations  of  Europe: 
“Don’t  be  afraid.  There  is  no  real  danger.  You  may  sleep  quietly 
in  your  beds.  You  may  put  off  once  for  all  this  vast  burden  of 
armaments.  You  may  cease  to  create  dangers  for  your  neighbors 
in  the  effort  to  create  safety  for  yourself.”  If  we  could  say  to  the 
nations:  “We  will  give  you  security  which  will  enable  you  to 
dispense  with  armaments,”  then  we  could  ask  them  to  disarm. 

How  TO  Rule  Out  Aggression 

I  believe  that  can  be  done.  I  believe  it  can  be  done  like  this. 
Take  a  continent,  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  like  Europe;  if  all  the 
nations  there  were  to  agree  that  if  each  of  them  reduced  their 
armaments  to  an  agreed  amount,  all  of  them  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  any  one  of  them  who  was  attacked — just  think  what 
a  splendid  advance  that  would  be.  It  would  rule  out  aggressive 
attack  forever.  Aggressive  attack  would  be  so  dangerous  that  no 
nation  would  ever  undertake  it.  And  if  you  get  rid  of  aggression, 
you  get  rid  of  war,  because  war  must  begin  by  aggression  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind  in  Europe  would  be  of  enormous  advantage,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  as  part  of  that  arrangement  an  agreement  among 
the  nations,  at  any  rate  among  the  nations  who  felt  themselves 
in  danger  of  attack,  that  there  should  be  a  zone  between  nation 
and  nation,  demilitarized  and  made  incapable  of  being  used  with¬ 
out  delay  and  preparation  for  the  advance  of  an  invading  army, 
so  that  the  guaranty  offered  to  them  by  other  nations  in  Europe 
would  become  effective  before  it  was  too  late. 

That  is  the  kind  of  scheme  by  which  I  think  security  might  be 
given.  But  it  is  evident  that  for  that  scheme  to  be  effective,  you 
must  create  or  utilize  some  international  authority.  Disarma¬ 
ment  to  be  effective  must  be  general.  You  will  never  get  one  na¬ 
tion  to  disarm  as  long  as  other  nations  arm.  If  you  are  to  carry 
out  a  general  scheme  of  disarmament,  you  must  have  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  to  supervise  it.  If  you  are  to  have  a  scheme 
of  zones,  of  demilitarized  zones,  you  must  have  an  international 
authority  to  overlook  it.  But  you  have  got  to  do  something  much 
more  than  that,  you  have  got  to  carry  out  and  to  apply, — ^not  to 
Europe  only  but  to  all  nations, — ^you  have  got  to  carry  out  a 
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scheme  of  moral  disarmament  as  well  as  material  disarmament.^ 

You  have  got  to  bring  the  nations  together,  to  teach  them  that 
their  common  interests  are  far  greater  than  their  common  an¬ 
tagonisms,  to  teach  them  that  just  as  it  is  true  of  individuals 
that  we  are  all  parts  one  of  another,  and  that  if  individuals  in  a 
great  community  suffer,  then  the  whole  community  suffers;  so 
we  must  teach  the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  are  all  parts  of 
one  common  whole,  and  that  it  is  untrue,  a  devilish  untruth,  that 
there  is  any  advantage  to  any  one  nation  in  the  misfortunes  or 
the  poverty  of  others. 

Internaj:ional  co-operation  is  not  only  a  proper  object,  it  is 
inevitable.  If  there  are  more  than  a  million  men  now  out  of  work 
in  England,  it  is,  very  largely  if  not  entirely,  because  of  the 
economic  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  unable  to  sell  their  wheat  at  a 
remunerative  price,  it  is  because  their  customers  in  Europe  are 
unable  to  buy  it.  The  economic  interdependence  of  the  world  is  a 
great  fact,  it  is  not  a  thing  about  which  we  need  argue,  it  is  a  fact 
which  we  can  not  get  out  of.  And  if  the  economic  interdependence 
of  the  world  is  a  fact,  much  more  is  the  scientific,  the  intellectual, 
the  moral  interdependence  of  the  world  a  fact  also,  "^y,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  may  well  be  that  some  medical  or  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  in  Europe  will  affect  the  fives  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country,  just  as  some  improvement  in  the  works  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  here,  transportation  or  what  not,  may  brighten  the  fives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Europe.  Science  and  art  and 
intellect  and  morals  have  no  boundaries. 

Must  Recognize  World  Unity 

The  world  is  one,  humanity  is  one  family;  that  is  a  fact  which 
no  sophisms  of  political  philosophers  can  ever  alter  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  wise  men  we  must,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  recognize  that  great  fact.  We  must  recognize  that 
there  are  great  common  interests  in  the  world,  and  we  must  do 
our  best  to  provide  for  them.  There  are  great  rnoral  evils  which 
affect  the  whole  world.  There  are  great  difficulties  of  inter-com¬ 
munication,  there  are  great  dangers  of  epidemic  diseases,  there 

iReplies  to  questions  on  armament  are  given  at  p.  440. 
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are  great  diversities  of  social  conditions  which  have  their  reaction 
on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  every  country. 
Let  us  recognize  and  work  to  diminish  those  common  evils.  Let  us 
surely  agree,  if  we  can  agree  on  nothing  else,  on  joint  international 
action  to  this  end;  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  humanity  in 
those  ways  is  surely  the  interest  not  only  of  the  whole  world  but  of 
every  nation  that  composes  the  world. 

Therefore  we  must  have,  surely  we  must  have  at  any  rate  for 
those  purposes  periodic  meetings,  conferences,  discussions,  some 
kind  of  machinery  to  make  those  discussions  and  conferences  effec¬ 
tive;  and,  let  us  add,  surely  we  may  add,  this:  some  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  diminishing  the  danger  of  international  disputes,  and 
preventing  disputes  from  degenerating  into  war.  Is  that  so  very 
unreasonable?  Does  that  reaUy  offend  any  of  our  prejudices,  or 
any  of  our  preconceived  opinions?  And  that,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  as  you  all  know,  is  fundamentally  all  that  the  League  of 
Nations  proposes  to  do. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  central  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  system  of  international  conferences  and 
co-operation,  not  depending  on  coercion,  without  coercion,  without 
force,  without  any  interference  with  the  sovereignty  or  full  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  of  action  of  any  of  its  members,  working 
not  for  any  selfish  interests,  but  for  the  establishment  of  better 
and  more  brotherly  relations  between  the  nations,  and  for  the 
estabhshment  of  peace  upon  the  earth.  That  is  the  idea  of  the 
League.  I  believe  myself  that  in  its  broad  fines  the  Covenant 
carries  out  that  idea.  But  I  am  not  bigoted  about  it,  nor  is  any 
other  intelligent  advocate  of  the  League.  We  don’t  say  that  the 
Covenant  is  perfect,  or  was  inspired  from  heaven.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared,  all  of  us  to  support  amendments  if  amendments  are 
required. 

I  myself  believe  that  the  theory  that  the  League  of  Nations 
as  established  by  the  Covenant  could  be  used  in  any  way  as  a  super¬ 
state  is  totally  untrue.  But  if  I  am  wrong  and  if  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  any  article  in  the  Covenant  which  is  justly  open 
to  such  a  charge,  for  what  my  assistance  is  worth,  I  tender  it  in 
support  of  any  amendment  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  it  right. 
But  I  do  beg  those  who  criticise  the  League  not  to  rest  on  a  priori 
considerations.  Let  them  not  only  read  the  Covenant  but  let 
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them,  I  beg  them,  study  the  working,  the  actual  working  of  the 
League. 

What  the  League  Has  Done 

I  assert  that  the  League  has  already  done  much  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  I  assert  that  through  its  means  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  have  been  rescued  from  hardship 
and  starvation.  I  assert  that  effective  measures  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics  over  Europe  from  the  oppressed 
and  miserable  districts  of  Western  Russia.  I  assert  that  more  has 
been  done  in  the  three  years  since  the  League  of  Nations  came  into 
existence  for  putting  an  end  to  that  terrible  evil,  the  trade  in 
noxious  drugs,  than  has  been  done  for  50  years  before;  and  I  assert 
that  with  almost  equal  speed  conventions  have  been  agreed  on 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  League  which  will  really,  I 
hope,  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  those  devilish  beings  who  carry 
on  the  white  slave  traffic.  I  assert  that  the  League  has  been  the 
means  of  settling  several  grave  international  disputes.  I  assert 
that  in  settling  those  disputes  the  League  has  shown  a  high  im¬ 
partiality,  not  hesitating  to  decide,  if  justice  so  required,  in  favor 
of  the  weaker  rather  than  the  stronger  of  the  disputants. 

I  assert  that  the  League’s  recommendations, — and  remember 
that  the  League  only  proceeds  by  recommendations,  never  by 
forcing  its  decisions  on  the  people  concerned,  T.  assert  that  the 
League’s  recommendations  have  been  accepted  in  almost  every 
case.  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  give  you  one  instance, 
well  known,  concerning  a  small  country,  but  very  striking  I  refer 
to  the  case  of  Albania.  What  happened?  Here  was  a  country,  a 
little  country,  about  a  million  inhabitants  just  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence,  recognized  by  the  Lieague  s  efforts  for  the  first  time,  strug¬ 
gling  into  statehood.  It  comes  to  the  League.  It  asks  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  a  much  larger  neighbor.  The  League  finds  the  larger 
neighbor  has  actually  invaded  Albania  with  its  troops,  that  its 
troops  are  moving  forward.  The  Council  is  summoned.  The 
neighbor  is  warned  that  it  must  not  continue  to  do  what  it  is  doing, 
it  must  not  go  to  war  until  whatever  grievances  it  has  have  been 
considered  in  a  peaceful  way.  And  instantly  the  neighbor  with¬ 
draws  all  its  troops,  withdraws  them  without  doing  any  harin  to 
the  country,  withdraws  them  without  anger,  without  that  terrible 
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feeling  which  so  often  results  from  international  decisions  reached 
by  other  means,  and  which  leaves  an  open  sore  afterward  to  break 
out  and  cause  irreparable  damage. 

So  little  of  the  soreness  existed  in  this  case  that  the  two  nations 
immediately  afterward  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce.  And  I,  myseh,  heard  the  foreign  minister  of  the  invading 
state,  speaking  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  de¬ 
clare  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  now  excel¬ 
lent  and  friendly,  and  attribute  that  happy  result  to  the  mediation 
and  influence  of  the  League. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Albania 
is  a  tiny  country;  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  what  can  be  done 
in  a  small  country  can  not  necessarily  be  done  in  a  large  one;  but  I 
reply  that  it  shows  that  the  line  we  are  on  is  the  right  line;  that  the 
machinery  devised  is  not  unsuitable  for  the  purpose;  that  we  have 
got  a  good  machine,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  want  is  sufficient 
motive  power  in  that  machine  to  make  it  able  to  accomplish  all 
its  tasks,  however  great. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  things  the 
League  has  done.  You  have  heard  quite  recently  of  its  great 
work  in  establishing  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
fenced  round  with  every  precaution  for  independence  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  You  have  heard  how  it  has  done  much  to  rescue  Austria 
from  a  condition  of  economic  despair.  Then,  there  is  the  work 
it  has  done  in  the  direction  of  the  reduction  of  armaments,  work 
necessarily  incomplete  at  present,  but  far  more  promising  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before. 

Rests  on  Peesuasion,  Not  Armament 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  disarmament  as  my  chief 
subject  this  evening,  as  the  chief  example  of  international  work 
which  I  desired  to  bring  before  you.  I  have  taken  it  because  the 
work  of  the  League  toward  disarmament  is  to  my  mind  character¬ 
istic  of  the  spirit  of  the  League.  A  well  known  Englishman  once 
said  that  force  was  no  remedy.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is 
abundantly  true.  As  our  English  proverb  has  it,  you  can  bring 
a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink.  You  can 
do  much  by  force,  but  when  it  comes  to  constructive  reform  and 
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reconstruction,  force  is  of  the  very  least  possible  value.  You 
have  only  got  to  see, — I  won’t  dwell  on  it, — ^you  have  only  got  to 
compare  the  comparative  impotence  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
which  rests  on  force,  with  the  prolific  efforts  during  the  same  period 
of  the  League,  which  rests  on  persuasion. 

For  the  League  rests  on  persuasion,  and  not  on  force;  it  relies 
on  public  opinion  as  its  great  agent.  The  best  men  and  women  in 
the  world  to-day,  whether  they  are  treated  as  aggregates  of  nations 
or  in  their  individual  capacity,  though  they  may  do  wrong,  desire 
what  is  right.  And  therefore,  if  you  can  concentrate  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world  the  instructed  public  opinion  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  world,  you  have  got  the  greatest  agency  for  improvement 
that  is  available  in  human  affairs. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  broad  case  on  princi¬ 
ple  that  I  put  to  you  for  my  views;  and  you  may  say.  Well,  that  is 
all  very  fine,  but  what  do  you  want.?  for  what  have  you  come  to 
America? 

Has  not  America  already  done  quite  enough  for  Europe? 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  recognize  most  fully  all  that  America 
has  done  for  Europe.  I  tried  in  my  opening  observations  to 
express  something  of  the  gratitude  we  in  Europe  feel  for  her  assist¬ 
ance  and  for  her  sacrifices  in  the  late  war.  I  do  not  come,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  to  ask  for  a  single  dollar  or  a  single  man.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  am  not  come  as  a  suppliant  to  America.  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  action  and  the  objects  of 
the  League;  and  to  hear  from  you,  as  I  hope  I  shall  hear,  criticisms 
and  suggestions,  not  made  in  a  merely  carping  spirit,  but  con¬ 
structed  with  a  desire  to  advance  the  great  cause  which  I  firmly 
believe  the  American  people  have  as  much  at  heart  as  any  people 

in  the  world.  , 

I  do  not  venture  to  ask  you  to  do  anything;  but  I  will  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions.  I  have  no  complaint  or  criticism  at  all, 
very  much  the  reverse,  for  what  America  has  done  for  Europe, 
but  has  she  done,— I  only  ask  it,— has  she  done  enough  for  herself? 
She  desires  to  avoid,  no  one  can  complain  of  it,  entanglements  m 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Questions  for  America 

She  wishes  to  keep  herself  free  from  the  wickedness  and  per¬ 
versity,  so  I  am  told,  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  can  she  be 
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free?  Is  it  possible  for  her  to  carry  out  that  policy?  Why, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  1917  the  people  of  America,  I  am  sure, 
desired  peace  as  much  as  any  people  in  the  world,  as  much  as  we 
English  desired  it  ourselves.  And  yet,  as  I  am  informed,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  national  decision,  she  decided  that  it  was 
essential  for  her  to  go  into  the  war.  It  was  essential,  she  thought, 
on  that  occasion.  Suppose  there  is  another  world  war,  involving, 
as  all  world  wars  must  involve,  great  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 
Are  you  sure  that  America  will  not  feel  herself  forced,  as  she  did 
in  1917,  again  to  enter  that  war?  Is  there  anyone  here  who  will 
tell  me  that  the  decision  of  1917  was  wrong?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
And  if  it  was  not  wrong  then,  can  they  be  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  an  equally  right  decision  in  a  future  world  war? 
But  if  that  were  so,  is  it  not  intensely  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  world  war,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  interests? 
Is  it  really  true  that  she  can  afford  to  stand  aside,  and  allow  any 
kind  of  disaster  to  happen  in  Europe,  any  kind  of  war  to  begin 
there,  hoping,  gambling  on  the  chance  that  it  won’t  so  far  extend  as 
to  compel  her,  be  it  by  her  moral  or  her  material  interests,  to  take 
her  part? 

I  ask  you  the  question.  It  is  for  you  to  decide.  And  if  you  say, 
yes,  there  should  be  some  safeguard  against  future  war,  then  I 
do  earnestly  ask  you,  not  to  tell  me  but  to  tell  yourselves,  to  think 
for  yourselves  what  that  safeguard  should  be;  whether  there  is  some 
better  safeguard  than  we,  the  52  nations  of  the  League,  have 
devised  for  ourselves;  and  if  so,  what  are  the  alterations,  what  are 
the  changes,  what  are  the  modifications  that  you  think  essential 
in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  protection  and  safeguard  against 
this  overpowering  evil?  For  when  war  begins  no  one  can  limit  its 
extent.  That  is  the  truth  which  history  teaches,  and  which  all 
intelhgent  men  and  women  should  recognize. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  put  to  you  those  questions.^  In 
any  case  we  in  Europe  must  go  on;  we  can  not  draw  back  from  this 
great  experiment.  We  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  honor  to  pursue  it  to  the  end ;  prudence,  because  we  see 
no  other  hopeful  means  to  preserve  our  civilization;  honor,  because 
we  who  remain  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  those  who  died  that 


^Questions  on  American  relations  to  the  League  are  given  at  p.  441. 
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we  would  make  it  our  first  object  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
calamity  that  overwhelmed  them. 

Surely  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  “the  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did.  ...  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.” 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

Addkess  at  Chicago,  Apeil  16,  1923^ 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  asked  very  frequently  what 
are  my  impressions  of  the  United  States,  a  question  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  answer  in  a  few  moments.  One  impression  is 
certainly  outstanding,  and  that  is  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  its  people.  I  had  often  heard  of  it,  the  fame  of  it  had  reached 
the  obscure  country  from  which  I  come.  But,  like  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  I  had  not  been  told  the  half. 

Apart  from  that,  I  venture  to  think  that  certain  broad  conclu¬ 
sions  on  international  affairs  have  been  accepted  very  widely  in 
this  country,  and  of  all  those  conclusions  there  is  none,  I  think, 
that  is  more  universally  held  than  that  war  is  a  wicked  and  horrible 
thing.  I  believe  that  outside  the  lunatic  asylum  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  one  who  differed  with  that  opinion;  and 
indeed,  our  experience  in  the  late  war  would  seem  to  make  it 
impossible  to  hold  any  other  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Nine  millions  of  the  very  best  and  brightest  and  most  useful  of 
our  fellow  men  were  slaughtered,  and  that  is  more  than  the  whole 
population  of  Canada.  Thirty  milfion  more  were  wounded  and 
maimed,  and  that  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States.  If  you  think  of  the  suffering  and  the  grief 
which  those  figures  involve,  there  is  small  wonder  at  the  universal 
reprobation  of  the  institution  which  has  caused  it.  And  we  must 
not  forget,  of  course,  the  vast  waste  of  human  effort  that  they 
mean  and  that  must  be  added  to  the  gigantic  waste  represented 
by  the  war  debts  of  the  combatants.  A  very  moderate  and 
conservative  estimate  of  these  war  debts  would  put  them  at  50 
thousand  million  pounds,  or  250  thousand  million  dollars.  And, 
when  you  are  considering  the  debt  we  owe  to  war,  you  must  also 
add  to  that  sum  the  other  debts  which  have  been  previously 
incurred.  I  have  seen  calculations,  which  seem  accurate,  to  the 
effect  that,  in  all  the  peoples  of  the  world — the  so-called  civilized 

^Printed  from  stenographic  report. 
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people — ^from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  taxation 
is  due  to  war  expenditure  in  the  past  and  preparation  for  war  in 
the  future.  That  is  to  say,  that  of  every  dollar  which  the  tax- 
gatherer  takes,  from  60  to  80  cents  is  due  to  war.  That  is  a  fact 
which  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  some  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  problems  of  the  present  day.  And  it  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  of  course,  that  this  vast  expenditure  is,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  purely  imremunerative;  that  from  an  economic 
point  of  view, — I  am  not  saying  anything  about  honor  or  other 
considerations — ^but  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  the 
money  might  just  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Well,  that  is  a  very  serious  matter,  but  it  does  not  really  com¬ 
prise  more  than  half,  oh,  less  than  hah,  infinitely  less  than  half, 
of  what  we  owe  to  war.  What  in  a  famous  phrase  was  called  “the 
moral  and  intellectual  damage  arising  from  war”  is  as  enormous  as 
it  is  incalculable. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  the  magnificent  acts  of  heroism,  the 
splendid  self-sacrifice  which  was  produced.  Thank  Heaven,  in 
human  affairs,  nothing  is  ever  wholly  bad,  but  I  do  say  that  when 
all  allowance  has  been  made  for  that,  the  balance  against  the  war, 
both  economical  and  moral  and  intellectual,  is  overwhelming. 

An  Interlocking  World 

I  should  venture  to  add  another  broad  conclusion  which  I  find, 
or  think  I  find,  generally  accepted  here,  and  that  is  that  mankind 
is  one  whole,  at  any  rate,  civilized  mankind;  that  you  can’t  really 
split  it  up  even  into  nations,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that 
for  many  purposes  the  nations  are  one,  that  indeed  in  any  reason¬ 
able  view  of  the  matter  their  interests  and  their  objects  have  a 
far  greater  share  of  identity  than  of  difference.  That  is  obviously 
true,  of  course,  in  the  artistic  and  intellectual  and  moral  spheres. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  science  and  art  know  no  boundaries. 
It  is  plain.  We  all  of  us  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  great  works  of 
music  and  literature  and  art  which  all  nations  have  produced, 
and  if  any  event  occurs  to  cut  at  the  root  of  their  activities  then 
it  is  not  only  the  nation  that  is  injured  that  suffers  but  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  suffer  with  it. 

And  this  is  equally  true  on  the  economic  side.  More  and  more 
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the  nations  of  the  world  are  economically  united.  World  prices 
of  the  great  commodities  are  world  prices  and  not  local  prices. 
Allowing  for  all  the  differences  caused  by  freight  and  so  on,  the 
price  of  the  leading  commodities  of  the  world  is  the  same  in  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  in  London  and  New 
York.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  like  the  laws  of  science 
and  art,  knows  no  boundary.  If  there  is  a  surplus  production  in 
one  country  it  is  absorbed  by  other  countries,  and  the  prices 
which  the  customers  in  other  countries  give  affect  the  prices  which 
can  be  obtained  for  it  in  its  home  country.  If  they  are  high,  more 
of  the  product  goes  abroad,  less  is  left  for  the  home  consumer 
and  he  has  to  pay  more  for  it.  If  the  prices  are  low,  more  remains 
for  the  home  consumer  and  he  can  get  it  at  a  less  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  English  coal  or  American  grain  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  operations  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Offers 
and  acceptances  of  bargains  between  buyer  and  seller  are  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  furthest  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe,  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  exporting  countries  are  concerned — and  the 
same  is  really  true  of  all  countries  nowadays — ^the  foreign  demand 
— and  this  is  the  important  fact  from  my  point  of  view — ^the  for¬ 
eign  demand  is  an  important  factor  and  must  be,  under  modern 
conditions,  an  important  factor  in  home  prices.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  foreign  demand,  as  indeed  the  home  demand,  is  largely 
controlled  or  affected  by  political  considerations.  If  there  is  war 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  demand  for  ordinary  goods,  either  imme¬ 
diately  or  as  a  result  of  the  war,  goes  down  and  prices  fall.  If 
there  is  peace,  it  goes  up.  Of  course,  that  is  ten  fold  tnore  the 
case— I  won’t  say  ten  fold  more,  but  ten  fold  more  direct — if 
the  disturbance  takes  place  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Peace  Vital  to  Prosperity 

So  this  is  the  conclusion  which  I  desire  to  press  upon  you, 
indeed  the  conelusion  which  I  have  found  generally  accepted, 
that  national  peace,  the  peace  of  each  country,  is  vital  to  its  pros¬ 
perity.  No  one  disputes  that  for  a  moment.  Foreign  peace, 
the  peace  of  foreign  countries,  the  peace  among  civilized  nations 
all  over  the  world  is  also  a  very  important  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  every  country,  and  it  is  without  exaggeration  true  that  a  dis- 
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turbance  in  some  distant  quarter  of  Europe  may  affect  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  business,  or  some  line  of  business,  in  America;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  any  disaster  in  America  may  affect  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  England.  So  this  is  the  conclusion  that  I  draw,  and  the 
conclusion  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance:  that  peace 
at  home  and  abroad  must  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the 
national  policy  of  every  country  seeks  to  attain. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  that  truth  is  felt  in  my  own 
country.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  determination,  the  highest  resolve  in 
England,  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  war  recurring. 
I  can  not  exaggerate  to  you  the  profound,  universal  desire  for 
peace  that  prevails  there;  the  impossibility  that  it  would  be  for 
any  statesman  or  any  public  man  to  advocate  any  pohcy  which 
did  not  make  for  peace.  We  were  told  during  the  late  war  that 
never  again  would  we  be  asked  to  go  through  such  an  experience. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  a  war  to  end  war,  and  the  common  people 
of  my  country  profoundly  accepted  that  as  a  promise  to  which 
they  will  hold  their  statesmen  forever. 

May  I  give  an  illustration  from  very  recent  events  in  my  own 
country?  I  am  not  going,  naturally,  into  any  political  discussion. 
I  won’t  say  whether  the  impression  was  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
moment  there  was  an  impression  in  my  country  last  summer,  last 
autumn,  that  the  then  government  was  playing  with  the  idea  of 
war  in  the  Near  East,  such  a  storm  of  pubhc  opinion  instantly 
arose  as  swept  them  from  office;  a  storm  over  the  whole  country, 
aye,  over  the  whole  empire.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  deepest  feeling  of  my  countrymen,  and  still  more,  of 
my  countrywomen. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  in  England  there  is  such  universal 
support  for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may  well  be  mistaken. 
That  is  for  you  to  judge.  I  am  merely  here  to  tell  you,  as  far 
as  I  can,  the  facts;  but  this  support  is,  I  do  venture  to  insist, 
absolutely  genuine.  It  was  shown  in  the  recent  election  there. 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  members  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  who  would  get  up  and  say  that  they  were  not 
supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  it  is  not  any  partic¬ 
ular  fancy  for  any  form  of  words,  but  it  is  merely  this,  that  they 
passionately  desire  peace  and  that  they  have  not  yet  had  presented 
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to  them  any  plausible  alternative  by  which  they  think  peace  can 
be  assured. 

A  Great  International  Experiment 

I  notice  in  a  very  courteous  and  considerate  reference  to  myself 
by  one  of  your  public  men  that  I  might  perhaps  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  preaching  peace  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  I  was  not  aware — and  I  am  sorry  I  have  given  the  impres¬ 
sion — that  I  was  preaching  peace  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
quite  well  that  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  absolutely  convinced  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  notori¬ 
ously  a  work  of  supererogation  to  preach  to  the  converted.  I  am 
here,  let  me  repeat  it,  on  the  hospitable  invitation  of  American 
friends  of  mine,  repeated  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  the 
armistice,  that  I  should  come  here.  And  I  have  come,  not  with 
the  idea  of  preaching  peace  or  anything  else,  but  of  giving  such 
information  as  is  in  my  possession  on  the  workings  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  a  very  great  international  experiment. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  that; — one  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  international  experiment  that  has  ever  been 
tried.  And  above  all,  I  have  come  to  hear  from  you  and  from 
your  fellow  citizens  such  comments  and  observations  and  criti¬ 
cisms  as  you  are  good  enough  to  give  to  me.  It  is  certainly  not  less 
important  that  the  people  of  Europe  should  know  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  think  on  this  great  question  than  it  is  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  know  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Europe  on  this  question.  But  if  it  should  be  suggested 
that  I  have  not  done  my  best,  my  poor  best,  to  preach  peace  or 
the  League  of  Nations  in  my  own  country  and  in  Europe,  then 
very  respectfully  I  must  submit  that  my  critic  is  not  well  informed. 

For  the  last  four  years  or  more  I  have  done  little  or  nothing 
else,  not  only  I,  but  a  large  number  of  other  men  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  myseh;  we  have  gone  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  to 
the  byways  and  main  streets,  into  every  city  and  town  and  village 
of  our  own  country,  into  many  parts  of  the  foreign  countries  of 
Europe,  and  have  preached  what  we  earnestly  believe,  that  peace 
is  essential  for  humanity  and  that  the  method  which  we  have  seen 
in  operation  is  a  successful  and  efficient  method  of  peace  and  that 
so  far  none  other  has  been  suggested  to  us. 
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A  short  fortnight  before  I  sailed  for  this  country,  I  was  in  Paris 
at  the  invitation  of  a  group  of  the  young  students  in  the  university 
who  asked  me  to  talk  on  this  subject.  We  went,  and  we  had,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  a  most  successful  gathering.  Our  words  were 
received  with  great  favor,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  notice  which  they  received.  And  I  was  impressed,  as 
indeed  I  have  been  for  many  months  past,  with  the  great  and 
growing  acceptance  of  this  conception  in  France  not  less  than  in 
my  own  country.  But,  though  the  acceptance  has  been  very  great, 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  have  never  been  any 
objectors.  There  have. 

Not  A  Superstate  - 

There  have  been  criticisms  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  in  the  early  days  was  that  by  the  Covenant  we  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  superstate,  that  we  were  going  to  put  England 
under  the  domination  of  a  group  of  foreigners.  And  I  remember 
reading  one  rather  fantastic  article  which  charged  me  personally, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  with  a  desire  to  establish  Leon  Bourgeois 
as  a  dictator  of  England.  Of  course,  that  is  a  complete  and  entire 
misconception  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  operation  and,  as 
I  think,  in  its  Covenant. 

It  is  essentially  and  exclusively  advisory.  It  has  no  executive 
powers,  or  almost  none.  I  say  almost  none  because  there  are 
some  cases  where  it  has  been  given  executive  powers,  not  by  the 
Covenant  but  by  some  treaty  outside  the  Covenant.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  and  it  has  appointed  a  high  commissioner  to  ad¬ 
minister  that  territory.  But  that  is  entirely  outside  its  regular 
business,  and  it  is  only  accepted  by  the  League  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  very  exceptional  situation. 

People  who  talk  of  the  superstate  have  been,  I  think,  entirely 
misled  as  to  its  functions.  They  know  that  it  consists  of  an 
Assembly  of  representatives  of  the  nations,  52  of  them  now,  three 
representatives  from  each,  with  a  smaller  Council  which  sits  when 
the  Assembly  does  not  sit,  and  with  a  Secretariat  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  work  for  these  two  bodies,  and  they  conceive  of  it,  its  organi¬ 
zation,  as  of  the  same  nature  as  a  parliamentary  organization  in 
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an  ordinary  country  where  the  Assembly  is  the  legislative  body, 
the  Council  the  executive  body  and  the  Secretariat  the  civil 
service.  It  is  all  quite  inaccurate,  quite  misleading.  That  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  operations  of  the  League  in  the  least. 

The  League  is  merely  a  meeting  place  for  the  nations  who  are 
coming  to  consult  with  one  another  on  subjects  affecting  the  whole 
peace  and  happiness  of  humanity;  to  try,  by  consultation  and 
conversation  around  the  table,  as  it  were,  or  in  a  hall,  to  find 
some  solution  of  their  difficulties  which  may  be  recommended  to 
the  nations  concerned,  but  in  no  case  to  impose  a  solution  on  re¬ 
luctant  nations. 

People  have  told  me  in  my  country  that  the  League  is  an  attack 
on  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  its  members.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  says  that  now  in  England.  They  feel  that  to 
suggest  that  the  52  nations  that  make  up  the  League  have  parted 
with  their  independence  and  sovereignty  is  to  make  too  great  a 
demand  on  the  credulity  of  any  of  us.  They  know  the  national 
character  of  such  countries  as  Switzerland,  as  France,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  even  as  England  itself,  and  they  know  that  they  are 
as  tenacious  as  it  is  possible  to  be  of  their  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  would  not  form  a  part  of  any  organization  which 
deprived  them  of  it;  no,  not  for  an  instant. 

Recognizes  Equality  of  States 

And  then  they  know,  at  least  we  have  told  them  often  enough, 
that  the  very  rule  of  procedure  which  prevails  in  the  League,  as 
in  every  other  international  organization,  is  the  rule  of  unanimity, 
so  that  no  decision  can  be  taken  except  unanimously,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  League  to  function  as  a  superstate.  It  can’t 
give  orders  to  a  minority,  because  the  minority  can  always  veto 
any  resolution  that  might  look  hke  an  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  never  tries  to  give  orders  under  any  circumstances.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  make  recommendations  and  suggestions  to  bring  the 
nations  together,  to  promote  agreements,  not  to  give  another 
field  for  compulsion  and  coercion,  of  which  there  is  too  much  in 
the  world  already. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Assembly  at  work  will  see  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  the  suggestion.  I  wish  I  could  bring  before  you  a  picture 
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of  that  Assembly  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — not  all,  but 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world — representing  every  religion 
and  race  and  language,  sitting  in  a  great  chamber  discussing  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  every  question  that  comes  before  them. 
Some  question  arises.  It  may  be  of  regulating  or  suppressing, 
let  us  say,  the  traffic  in  opium  or  cocaine.  A  member  arises  rep¬ 
resenting  some  quite  small  country.  He  is  heard  with  absolutely 
the  same  attention  and  respect  as  if  he  represented  the  largest 
empire  in  the  world.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  criticism  might  not  be 
made  that  the  League  goes  almost  too  far  in  that  direction. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  dispute  which  came  before  it  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  over  the  possession  of  Vilna.  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  as  to  that  dispute,  but  in  the  end  a  solution  of  the 
controversy  was  suggested  and  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  to  the  two  disputants. 
Unfortunately  (it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  has  happened), 
neither  of  them  felt  able  to  accept  the  recommendation.  What  was 
the  consequence?  An  attempt  to  force  it  on  them?  Not  at 
all.  The  League’s  attitude  was  necessary  according  to  its  consti¬ 
tution  and  procedure.  “We  have  presented  this  solution  to  you. 
We  believe  it  is  the  best  solution.  We  believe  it  will  meet  all 
your  difficulties,  but,  if  you  reject  it,  that  is  all  that  we  can  do. 
We  have  done  our  function.  All  that  we  can  add  to  it  [and  this 
they  did  add]  is  an  appeal  to  both  parties  to  refrain  from  a  resort 
to  war,”  an  appeal  which,  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the  honor  of  both  of 
them,  they  listened  to  and  obeyed. 

I  cite  this  case  not  as  a  typical  case.  It  is  the  only  case  in  which 
it  has  happened.  In  the  other  cases  in  which  solutions  have  been 
suggested  the  solutions  have  been  accepted  and  a  complete  end 
put  to  the  controversy.  But  I  do  press  it  upon  you  as  a  complete 
answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  League  exists  to  force  its  views, 
or  the  views  of  a  majority  of  its  Members,  upon  a  minority  of 
nations  and  to  trample  under  foot  the  independence  or  sovereignty 
of  even  the  least  of  them. 

No  Obligation  to  Move  Troops 

Well,  then  there  is  another  objection  that  is  sometimes  put, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  converse  of  the  one  I  have  been  considering. 
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Some  of  my  fellow  countrymen  were  very  much  concerned,  at  the 
outset,  some  of  them  are  still  concerned — a  very  small  minority — 
lest  by  the  League  we  should  be  launched  into  dangerous  foreign 
complications,  lest  we  should  find  ourselves  mixed  up  with  matters 
which  did  not  directly  affect  us,  but  which  might  be  of  grave  im¬ 
portance  to  our  prosperity  and  our  strength.  It  was  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  or  to  send  troops 
in  a  quarrel  with  which  we  really  had  no  concern.  Well,  that  of 
course  is  also  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  League.  No 
obhgation  to  move  national  troops  ean  be  incurred  by  a  Member 
of  the  League  except  with  its  full  and  free  consent  ;^indeed,  no 
resolution  of  the  League — that  is,  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  of 
the  League  can  bind  by  itself  any  of  the  Governments  repre¬ 
sented  in  those  bodies.  As  I  say,  they  are  there  to  take  counsel 
with  one  another  and  not  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  which  are 
given  even  unanimously  by  those  bodies. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  the  practice, 
when  the  Assembly  desires  to  see  some  international  reform  carried 
out,  for  it  to  first  draw  up  the  scheme,  then  to  submit  it  to  careful 
examination  by  its  committees,  and  then,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  to  recommend  that  the  Governments  concerned  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement,  a  convention  or  treaty,  on  the  subject. 
They  are,  of  course,  left  entirely  free  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  enter  into  that  convention.  It  happened  some  months  ago 
that  the  subject  under  consideration  was  the  suppression  of  the 
white  slave  traffic, — ^the  traffic  in  women  and  children.  A  conven¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up  strengthening  the  international  understandings 
on  that  subject  and  facilitating  its  suppression,  and  in  order  to  save 
time  it  was  proposed  that  a  document  should  be  immediately 
opened  at  the  office  of  the  Secretariat  and  that  those  Governments 
who  chose  to  do  so  might  instruct  their  delegates  then  and  there 
to  sign  that  document  on  their  behalf.  I  think  you  will  admit  that 
is  a  very  moderate  proceeding.  But  even  that  did  not  go  unchal¬ 
lenged,  so  careful  are  the  bodies  of  the  League  not  to  inf  ringe  in  any 
way  the  sovereignty  of  their  Members  or  to  drag  them  unwillingly 
into  any  engagements  which  they  might  not  desire  to  undertake. 
And  the  result  was  considerable  discussion — almost  an  angry 
discussion— on  the  point.  I  am  glad,  personally,  to  say  that  what 
seems  to  me  good  sense  and  good  reason  prevailed,  and  the  pro- 
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cedure  suggested  was  adopted,  the  protocol,  as  it  was  called,  was 
opened,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  was  signed  and  accepted  by  a  large 
number  of  Governments;  but  none  the  less  the  incident  shows  the 
extreme  care  and  caution  with  which  the  League  proceeds  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  enmeshing  its  Members  in  any  engage¬ 
ments  which  their  authorized  constitutional  principles  would  not 
approve. 

And  let  me  refer  also  in  that  connection  to  Article  8  of  the 
Covenant  itself.  That  is  the  article  which  provides  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  disarmament  among  the  nations.  What  does  it  do? 
It  invites  the  Council  to  formulate  schemes  for  disarmament 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  concerned,  and  only  when 
those  Governments  have  approved  of  that  scheme,  and  accepted  it 
by  their  constitutional  means,  can  any  scheme,  even  for  so  desirable 
an  object  as  disarmament,  be  adopted  through  the  procedure  and 
mechanism  of  the  League. 

Usefulness  of  the  League 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  whatever  this  League 
may  be,  it  can  not  be  charged  with  being  a  superstate,  being  a  trap 
for  unwary  countries  to  lead  them  into  engagements  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  undertake. 

But  there  is  another  criticism  which  is  raised  from  precisely  the 
opposite  direction,  and  that  is  that  the  League,  so  far  from  being 
a  superstate,  has  no  power,  is  quite  useless,  that  it  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing.  That  is  a  very  common  charge  in  my  country.  Just 
before  I  came  here  I  read  an  article  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  one 
of  the  very  few  that  is  opposed  to  the  League,  in  which  they  state 
that  they  regard  the  League  as  a  danger  because  it  encourages 
countries  to  disarm  without  giving  them  any  real  security.  Well, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  encourage  countries  to  disarm,  but  what 
does  this  charge  that  the  League  is  useless  really  mean? 

It  is  usually  put  in  one  of  two  forms.  It  is  said  that  the  League 
has  no  force,  no  army  behind  it,  and  therefore  it  can  not  enforce 
its  decisions.  Well,  that  is  quite  true.  The  League  has  no  army. 
It  has  no  force.  It  has  no  means  of  calling  on  any  force  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  But  when  you  say  that 
it  is  useless,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Has  the 
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League  not  been  able  to  do  anything?  Anyone  who  thinks  so  is 
merely  ignorant  of  the  subject. 

I  have  mentioned  the  dispute  between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
Three  other  disputes,  raising  questions  at  least  as  important  as 
that  which  gave  birth  to  the  great  World  War,  the  question,  you 
remember,  which  arose  between  Serbia  and  Austria, — three  such 
disputes  have  been  settled,  and  settled  completely  and  altogether 
by  the  operation  of  the  League. 

It  has  rescued  Austria  from  financial  chaos  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  that  part  of  the  world;  rescued  it  by  as  fine  an  exhibition 
of  disinterested  and,  let  me  add,  intelligent  international  states¬ 
manship  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  that  is  the  least  part  of  what  it  has  done.  It  has  done 
all  this  humanitarian  work:  rescued  half  a  million  prisoners  of 
war,  fought  against  diseases  coming  from  the  East,  taken  a  real 
step  forward  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic  and  the 
traffic  in  other  dangerous  drugs,  brought  into  operation  and  co¬ 
operation  a  real  mass  of  nations  in  order  to  extirpate  that  blot 
on  our  civilization,  the  traffic  in  women  and  children.  It  has 
been  the  means  to  facihtate  communication  between  the  nations, 
to  smooth  over  the  lesser  but  still  important  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  which  separate,  to  lay  down  the  principle  of 
economic  restoration  in  Europe,  and  above  all  it  is  engaged 
now  in  a  Herculean  task,  the  task  of  finding  some  really  effective 
method  of  achieving,  of  completing  that  work  so  well  begun  at 
Washington,  namely,  the  reduction  of  armaments  throughout 
the  world. 


Rejected  Use  of  Force 

It  is  no  new  question.  It  was  raised,  I  remember,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  Covenant  in  Paris.  Was  the  League  to  have 
force  behind  it?  Were  we  to  ask  armaments  from  the  League? 
It  was  raised,  discussed  and  rejected,  and  rightly  rejected.  We 
decided  to  rely  on  the  greatest  of  all  forces,  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  events  have  proved  that  our  decision  was  right. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  put  to  me  in  another  form.  It  is 
said  the  League  is  all  very  well  to  settle  disputes  between  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Albania  or  even  between  Finland  and  Sweden,  but  it 
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dare  not  deal  with  the  major  powers.  Look  at  these  grave  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Near  East,  the  Ruhr  question;  why  has  the  League  not 
dealt  with  them?  The  reason  is  that  it  is  afraid  of  England  or 
France.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not  true.  In  the 
Upper  Silesian  dispute,  the  dispute  was  quite  as  much  between 
England  and  France  as  it  was  between  Poland  and  Germany. 
They  met  repeatedly,  over  and  over  again,  in  efforts  to  find  a 
solution,  and  the  negotiation  had  reached  a  dangerous  point  of 
exasperation  when  at  last  it  was  referred  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
League.  The  League  did  not  reject  it.  It  did  not  fear  to  under¬ 
take  it  because  France  and  England  were  engaged  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  undertook  it;  they  arrived  at  a  solution.  You  may 
criticise.  Anything  may  be  criticised,  but  it  was  a  solution,  and 
it  was  a  solution  that  has  been  accepted  by  both  parties  and  has 
now  been  acted  upon,  and  that  dispute,  bitter  and  dangerous  as 
it  was,  has  been  removed  from  among  the  possible  causes  of  war 
in  Europe. 

Only  lately,  the  other  day,  did  we  not  see  in  Lausanne  the 
British  Government  as  a  Member  of  the  League  suggesting  that 
the  controversy  between  themselves  and  the  Turks  as  to  the 
possession  of  Mosul  should  be  referred  to  the  League  and  offering 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  League,  whatever  it  might  be?  I 
don’t  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  Mosul,  but  surely  there  was 
a  question  which  was  as  serious  and  as  grave  as  any  international 
question  can  be;  in  the  old  phrase,  it  touched  the  honor  and  essen¬ 
tial  interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  one  Member  of  the 
League  was  not  afraid,  was  not  reluctant  to  refer  it  to  the  League. 

I  do  thmlc  that  after  that  it  is  taxing  the  forbearance  and  credu- 
hty  of  the  advocates  of  the  I^eague  a  little  to  suggest  that  it  is 
incapable  of  deahng  with  disputes  involving  the  interests  of  some 
of  the  greater  nations  of  the  world.  But  it  is  true,  it  is  quite  true, 
that  there  are  matters  which  the  League  might  have  dealt  with 
and  which  it  has  not  dealt  with.  I  do  not  deny  it;  I  regret  it;  but 
the  League,  like  every  other  great  institution,  must  grow.  It  has 
done  much  and  it  has  shown  it  is  ready  to  do  more  when  it  has 
grown  to  its  full  height.  When  it  is  as  great  and  all-embracing  as 
it  ought  to  "be,  then  it  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  which 
it  has  been  created  to  adjust. 
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The  Lesson  of  History 

I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  all  the  minor  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  my  advocacy  of  this  subject  in  England.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  minor  matters,  but  I  can  not  help  feeling 
that  it  may  be  that  some  of  my  critics  have  been  influenced  by 
a  recollection,  a  kind  of  atavism,  throwing  them  back  to  the 
attitude  of  Britain  after  the  great  French  war  of  1815.  You  will 
remember  then  that  the  Russian  Government  of  the  day  made  a 
proposal,  I  won’t  say  for  a  league  of  nations,  but  for  some  kind 
of  association  of  nations.  It  was  a  vague  proposal,  indefinite, 
not  satisfactory,  not,  as  I  think,  in  the  least  resembhng  the  present 
scheme.  I  don’t  think  it  was  a  practical  scheme,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  if  the  British  Government  of  that  day  had  gone  into  it,  it 
might  have  been  made  into  a  praetical  proposal.  But  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  statesmen  of  the  day  was  very  prudent  and 
correct.  They  declared  that  they  had  no  use  for  visionary  schemes, 
they  were  practical  men,  concerned  with  the  safety  of  their  own 
country  and  nothing  more,  and  they  dechned  to  be  led  into  these 
vague  and  visionary  undertakings. 

It  may  be  that  we  of  my  generation  in  England,  looking  back 
on  their  action,  wiU  think  that  they  were  wanting  in  the  greatest 
of  all  qualities  of  statesmen,  the  quality  of  imagination;  but  the 
result  was  unquestionably  unfortunate  for  us.  It  may  be  that 
Alexander  of  Russia’s  scheme  was  a  bad  one;  I  thinlc  it  was. 
There  was  confusion  in  Europe  almost  immediately  afterward, 
within  15  years  of  the  close  of  the  war.  Less  than  40  years  after¬ 
ward  England  was  engaged  in  a  European  war  in  the  Crimea. 
Then  followed  the  Prussian  war,  the  war  in  Denmark,  the  war 
in  Austria,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  and  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1876;  and  it  was  the  consequences  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  as  we  all  know,  which  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  World  War  from  which  we  have  all  been  suffering. 

It  may  be  that  Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  right  in  their 
decision.  They  were  great  men  and  I  will  not  criticise  them. 
But  if  it  had  been  possible  then  for  England  to  have  established 
a  really  effective  international  organization,  how  much  misery, 
how  much  suffering  might  not  have  been  saved  to  the  world  to-day. 

At  any  rate,  we  in  England  are  determined  now  that  we  can 
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not  afford  to  risk  such  an  event  again.  We  believe  that  we  can 
not  go  on  in  the  old  way;  that  we  have  got  to  bring  into  Europe, 
into  international  affairs,  a  new  spirit;  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  erect  barriers  against  war,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide 
means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  when  they  arise;  we  must  do 
more  than  that.  We  must  seek  to  take  away  the  predisposing 
cause  of  war.  We  must  bring  into  international  life  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  co-operation  and  friendship. 

After  all,  is  it  really  true  that  Christian  morality  does  not 
apply  to  international  relations?  I  think  not.  I  believe  it  is  all- 
pervading,  that  it  applies  to  the  relations  between  nations  as 
much  as  it  does  to  the  relations  between  individuals.  I  believe 
that  the  same  principles  which  apply  to  individuals  must  apply 
to  nations.  I  believe  that  national  conduct  should  be  guided  by 
justice  and  by  reason  and  by  brotherhood,  and  that,  in  the  end, 
these  motives  will  be  superior  to  a  mere  appeal  to  brute  force. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  being  taken  as  a  spec¬ 
tator  one  day  to  the  fighting  fine.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  as  we 
came  out  of  the  trenches  we  were  taken  by  our  guide  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  back  to  a  village  and  to  a  church  which  had  been 
submitted  to  artillery  fire.  The  graveyard  was  all  turned  up.  The 
tombs  had  been  broken,  a  great  breach  had  been  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  church  looking  toward  the  battle.  Opposite  the  breach 
there  was  a  great  crucifix  untouched  and  uninjured,  looking  with 
infinite  pity  on  the  madness  of  mankind,  and,  as  I  looked  at  it,  I 
remembered  the  words  of  the  dying  Roman  emperor:  “Thou  hast 
conquered,  O  Galilean!”  It  seemed  that  there  was  still  hope  for 
a  tortured  world,  for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 
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Address  at  Symphony  Hall,  •  Boston,  under  the  Auspices 
OF  THE  Foreign  Policy  Association,  World  Peace 
Foundation,  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  As¬ 
sociation,  April  £5,  1923 

In  that  one  of  the  American  cities  which  is  the  most  famous  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  I  try  to  describe  to  you  how  it  was 
that  we  in  England  came  into  the  League  of  Nations? 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  there  were,  I  think,  four  dominant 
currents  of  opinion, — currents  of  feeling.  There  was  first,  of  course, 
profound  horror.  We,  like  many  other  nations,  had  gone  through 
four  years  of  intolerable  suffering.  Grief  had  smitten  every 
household  in  the  land;  suffering  had  come  upon  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  fellow  beings,  and  we  could  not  fail  to  observe  that, 
in  spite  of  the  kind  of  popular  eulogy  which  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  war,  war  was  not  in  fact  a  purifying  or  an  elevating 
influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

Horror  was  our  first  feeling;  apprehension  was  the  second. 
What  would  a  second  war  be  like?  Would  it  not  be,  as  all  the 
experts  told  us,  far  worse  than  even  this  war?  And  if  it  were, 
how  could  we  hope  that  our  civihzation  and  our  national  life  would 
survive  after  such  an  experience? 

And  the  third  dominant  feeling  was  one  of  revolt — a  wave  of 
opinion  which  swept  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  revolt  of 
the  common  people  of  the  land.  They  said;  “We  have  intrusted 
the  management  of  international  affairs  to  our  rulers  and  states- 
inen;  they  have  told  us  that  these  matters  were  too  delicate  and 
difficult  for  us,  the  common  people,  to  interfere  with;  they  have 
claimed  that  only  experts  and  initiated  persons  could  be  trusted 
to  deal  with  them.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  greatest 
catastrophe  in  history.  And  this  terrible  war  has  not  only  been  a 
vehicle  of  the  most  fearful  suffering  to  us  all,  but  it  has  proved  that 
the  old  system  is  a  failure,  or  at  any  rate,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  real  difficulties  of  international  affairs.” 
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And,  lastly,  there  was  right  through  our  people  a  profound  feel¬ 
ing  of  disgust  and  disappointment.  “Is  this  aU  we  can  show  as 
the  result  of  nineteen  centuries  of  the  gospel  of  Christianity  and  of 
love?”  The  feeling  was  prodigious  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  old  state  of  things;  that  change  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  or  that  some  remedy  or  compromise  or  assurance  must  be 
forthcoming,  so  that,  whatever  happened,  we  should  not  be  called 
on  to  go  through  it  all  again. 

Three  Schools  of  Thought 

They  asked,  “What  remedy  do  you  propose?” 

Some  said,  “You  must  carry  on  perpetual  preparations  for  war.” 
The  old  remedy  was  still  put  forward  as  the  real  remedy  and 
answer.  No  case  in  history  has  ever  been  recorded  as  offering  so 
clearly  a  stone  to  those  who  asked  for  bread.  I  beheve  that  the 
vast  majority  of  my  fellow  coimtrymen  rejected  that  solution 
absolutely  as  impossible.  They  said,  “If  you  go  on  you  will  have 
the  same  causes  of  war  existing  as  before.” 

Then  there  was  another  set  of  people  who  said :  “Perhaps  the  old 
plan  is  not  quite  right,  but  the  real  plan  is  to  make  yourself  so 
powerful,  either  by  geographical  position,  or  by  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions,  or  by  alliances,  that  you  will  be  able  to  dominate  the  world. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  balance  of  power.  That  was  perhaps  a  mis¬ 
take.  You  can  insist  on  your  kind  of  peace  and  can  carry  out  the 
dream  which  brought  Germany  to  destruction.”  That  plan  also, 
and  even  more  decisively,  was  rejected. 

And  if  you  are  to  reject  those  plans — the  old  system  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  the  German  system  of  a  dominating  group — it  seems 
that,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  you  must  try  for  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  all  the  nations  in  the  world  in  some  form  or  other, 
safeguarding  the  peace  of  the  world. 

When  you  have  got  as  far  as  that  you  have  got  a  very  long  way 
on  toward  a  League  of  Nations.  But  you  have  not  determined 
its  character,  and  there  is  obviously  more  than  one  type  of  such 
a  League  which  you  could  adopt.  You  can  have  a  very  lax  and 
general  agreement — ^not  more  than  an  agreement — ^that  the  nations 
will  from  time  to  time  meet  together  and  confer,  without  any 
machinery,  without  any  written  constitution,  without  any  defined 
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objects.  That  was,  very  roughly,  the  plan  that  was  adopted  after 
the  war  of  1815.  But  it  did  not  answer,  and  I  do  not  thinh  it 
ever  would.  If  you  merely  say  that  the  nations  are  to  meet 
together,  to  remain  absolutely  in  their  original  attitude  toward  one 
another,  you  mean  that  they  are  to  meet  together  as  nations  to 
pursue  their  national  objects,  and  nothing  else.  Now  I  am  sure 
you  won’t  get  any  further  hke  that.  You  have  got  to  realize  the 
conception  that  if  you  want  anything  in  this  world  you  must  try 
for  it,  and  that  if  you  want  peace  you  must  set  up  peace  as  the 
great  pohcy  of  your  organization.  Such  a  system  of  occasional 
conferences,  even  if  it  succeeds  to  some  extent,  necessarily  involves 
spasmodic  action,  no  continuity  of  purpose.  The  conference  deci¬ 
sions  may  or  may  not  be  carried  out.  A  vast  part  of  the  effort 
expended  will  be  almost  wasted.  Another  conference  a  few  years 
after  takes  place  and  has  to  start  more  or  less  over  again.  But  the 
greatest  objection  is  that  just  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  is 
most  necessary,  it  is  most  likely  to  break  down.  You  remember 
what  happened  in  1914.  There  was  a  proposal  for  a  conference, 
but  no  conference  was  held.  The  war  broke  out,  and  the  disaster 
happened.  That  will  always  happen  unless  you  have  some 
machinery  in  continual  existence,  always  ready  to  be  employed, 
and  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be  appealed  to,  that  war  shall 
not  take  place  until  every  other  possible  means  has  been  tried  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  the  nations. 

Then  there  was  the  school  just  opposite  to  the  occasional 
conference  school.  There  was  the  school  of  the  supergovernment 
— whatTennyson  had  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  about  the  “parlia¬ 
ment  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.”  That  did  not  appeal, 
I  think,  to  the  English  ever.  It  had  a  certain  following  among 
some  of  the  Latin  races.  I  remember  that  the  French  Government 
pressed  very  strongly  upon  us  that  the  League  of  Nations  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  international  army,  or  at  any  rate  an  interna¬ 
tional  general  staff.  But  we  resisted  it  because  we  felt  quite  sure 
that  such  a  plan  was  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  go  back  to  our  nation,  the  British,  and  tell  them  that 
their  resources  could  be  moved  and  their  men  could  be  asked  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  and  their  taxpayers  asked  to  pay  the  bill,  not  at 
the  behest  of  their  national  Government,  but  at  the  behest  of  some 
international  authority. 
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We  said  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  British  people 
ever  allow  an  international  authority  to  rush  them  into  war  unless 
they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  righteousness  and  propriety  of 
that  step.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  the  world — may 
perhaps  be  misled  by  my  national  prejudices — which  is  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  its  independence  and  sovereignty  as  the  British  nation.  I 
was  talking  to  one  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  had  been  engaged 
during  the  war  in  the  work  of  one  of  those  interallied  committees, 
and  he  said  to  me,  “I  have  a  great  respect  and  admiration  for  your 
country,  but  I  must  say  that  when  you  are  working  with  them  they 
have  one  quality — ^they  are  very  tenacious  of  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  rights.**  And  I  was  not  able  to  contradict  him. 

Middle  Couese  Adopted 

Therefore,  we  put  aside,  and  I  think  rightly  put  aside,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  supergovernment,  and  we  adopted  for  the  League 
a  kind  of  middle  course — not  merely  occasional  conferences,  and 
certainly  not  a  supergovernment.  We  devised  instead  machinery 
for  organized  consultations  between  the  nations.  We  proposed  • 
and.  it  is  now  in  the  Covenant — machinery  for  that  object  the 
Assembly,  the  big  council,  the  Assembly  of  all  the  nations  who 
are  Members  of  the  League,  the  52  nations  who  can  come  together 
with  their  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest.  And  we  provided  that  they  must 
come  together  at  stated,  not  too  distant,  intervals,  so  that  there 
would  be  regularly  and  automatically  a  great  world  conference 
for  peace,  representing  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  who,  we  hoped, 
would  come  together  to  take  counsel  with  one  another  as  to  what 
way  peace  could  be  best  promoted,  as  to  how  difficulties  as  they 
had  arisen  could  be  best  smoothed  over,  co-operation  between  the 
nations  for  common  purposes  could  be  facilitated  and  encouraged; 
and,  generally,  to  bring  the  nations  together  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  engaged  in  one  common  task  a  task  which  I  would 
say  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  tasks 
nations  can  take  in  hand— the  task  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 

world.  •  1 1  M 

And  then,  since  this  Assembly,  which  we  knew  would  necessarily 

be  a  large  one,  was  too  cumbersome  and  too  difficult  for  continuous 
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meetings,  we  saw  that  there  must  be  some  smaller  body  which 
could  meet  at  shorter  intervals  and  deal  with  the  general  objects 
of  the  League  without  calling  the  Assembly  together.  Therefore 
a  so-caUed  Council  was  devised,  which  originally  was  to  consist 
of  nine  members— actually  eight  in  practice,  and  the  number  has 
now  been  expanded  to  ten — four  of  them  being  permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  as  representing  countries  that  are  so  wide  in  their  interests  as 
to  require  representation  at  every  international  consultation,  and 
six  who  are  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

Then,  in  addition,  there  was  the  international  Secretariat,  which 
is  evidently  an  essential  part  of  any  machinery  of  the  kind;  it  must 
have  a  body  of  secretaries  prepared  for  duty,  to  draw  up  reports, 
to  do  all  the  secretarial  work,  to  organize  the  meetings  and  to  see 
to  the  reporting  and  printing.  That  also  was  created  and  has 
functioned  with  remarkable  success,  as  well  as  with  remarkable 
devotion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  members  of  it,  ever  since 
its  foundation. 

But  I  desire  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  this — that  if  you 
will  read  carefully  the  Covenant,  not  only  reading  what  other 
people  say  about  it,  but  reading  the  document  itself,  you  will  see 
that  the  whole  purpose  and  object  of  the  League,  the  essential  pur¬ 
pose,  is  not  to  force  its  decisions  upon  the  world:  nothing  of  the 
sort,  not  in  the  sense  of  making  executive  decisions,  or  of  making 
any  decisions.  Purely  and  simply  it  is  an  organization  to  enable 
the  nations  to  consult  with  one  another — an  organization  with 
advisory  powers,  consultative  powers  only,  not  with  coercive  or 
compulsory  powers  in  any  case.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Covenant  actually  works  at  Geneva  to-day. 

Article  10  op  No  Great  Value 

Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  shirk  the  difficulties.  People 
will  ask,  “How  do  you  explain  Article  10?”  I  will  tell  you  how. 
In  practice  Article  10  has  never  been  employed,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  be  employed  while  the  League  lasts.  In  prac¬ 
tice  Article  10  is  absolutely  unimportant.  It  is  not  of  any  great 
value,  and  it  is  certainly  of  no  injury  at  all.  It  operates  only 
as  a  general  declaration  that  any  war  of  conquest  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken.  If  people  tell  me,  “Well,  it  might  have  been  dif- 
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ferently  worded,”  all  I  can  say  is  that  most  clauses  of  most  public 
documents  might  with  advantage  be  differently  worded  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  worded. 

The  League  is  not  there  to  make  decisions  with  compulsory 
force.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  in  two  articles  there  are  one  or 
two  occasions  provided  for  where  coercion  is  contemplated. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  two  occasions  are  contained  in  Articles  15 
and  16.  What  do  they  say?  They  say  this — that  before  any 
nation  resorts  to  war  it  must  submit  its  dispute  with  the  nation  it 
proposes  to  go  to  war  with  to  the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  or  to 
some  court  of  arbitration,  or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice;  that  it  is  not  in  any  case  to  go  to  war  until  some 
recommendation  or  decision  has  been  given  by  one  or  other  of  those 
authorities;  that  the  decision  must  be  made  within  six  months, 
and  that  in  no  case  is  it  to  go  to  war  within  three  months  after 
the  decision  has  been  made.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are 
to  be  in  public. 

The  object  of  this  procedure  is  two-fold — one  to  interpose  a 
period  of  reflection,  a  cooling-down  period,  between  the  quarrel 
and  the  hostilities,  if  any;  and  the  other,  and  the  more  important, 
is  to  see  that  the  quarrel  is  laid  before  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  are  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  it,  so  that  the  force  of  public  opinion — in  some  ways  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world — can  be  exercised  on  the  side  of  peace 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  Covenant  says  you  are  not  to  go  to  war 
without  discussion;  and  if  you  have  agreed  to  take  the  decision  of 
an  arbitral  court  or  of  the  court  of  justice,  or  if  there  is  an  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Council  against  you,  then  you  are  not  to 
go  to  war  against  that  decision.  That  is  the  nearest  approach 
the  Covenant  ever  makes  toward  enforcing  a  decision — namely, 
that  where  it  is  absolutely  unanimous  no  one  is  to  go  to  war. 

Prevents  War  Being  Rushed 

The  only  sanction  given  is  this — that  the  Members  of  the  League 
are  to  agree  that  if  they  have  satisfied  themselves  in  their  own 
judgment,  ,and  after  considering  the  matter,  that  a  breach  of  the 
Covenant  has  actually  taken  place,  then  they  will  agree  to  break 
off  relations  with  the  offending  state  and  put  economic  pressure 
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upon  it.  That  is  the  whole  extent  of  compulsion  contemplated 
by  the  Covenant.  It  does  not  even  contemplate,  without  further 
consent,  military  action,  but  it  does  contemplate  that  against  a 
reckless,  criminal  state  economic  pressure  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  world.  Even  in  that  case  there  is  no  attempt 
at  enforcing,  except  in  the  way  I  have  described,  a  decision  of  the 
League.  The  object  is  to  prevent  war  from  being  rushed  without 
due  consideration  and  delay,  not  to  force  nations  to  do  what  a 
majority  of  the  League  desire.  That  never  can  happen.  It  is 
merely  to  prevent  war  from  taking  place  untU  every  possible  means 
has  been  exhausted  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  That  is 
the  whole  of  the  compulsory  power  of  the  League. 

But  the  Covenant  contains  a  number  of  other  articles  designed, 
not  for  compulsion  or  coercion  at  all,  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
agreement  between  the  countries  of  the  world  regarding  common 
objects  which  we  all  desire — objects  of  a  social  character,  such  as 
the  facilitation  of  intercommunications,  the  abolition  of  harassing 
passport  or  customs  regulations;  or  humanitarian  objects,  like  the 
rescue  of  prisoners  of  war  or  the  prevention  of  disease;  or  moral 
objects,  like  the  prevention  of  the  opium  traffic  or  the  traffic  in 
women  and  children.  These  are  matters  indicated  as  matters  on 
which  the  nations  can  take  counsel  together  to  see  if  they  can  arrive 
at  some  common  agreement  regarding  them.  That  is  the  main 
object  of  the  League — to  make  the  nations  recognize  that  they  are 
not  only  nations,  but  parts  of  humanity,  and  that  as  such  their 
common  interests  are  infinitely  greater  than  any  hostility  they 
ought  to  feel  toward  one  another.  You  will  see  that,  in  fact, 
force  plays  little  or  no  part,  or  only  a  very  indirect  part,  in  the 
whole  of  this  organization;  that  each  nation  is  left  in  complete 
possession  of  its  independence  and  sovereignty. 

Publicity  a  Great  Factor 

“That  is  all  very  fine,”  it  will  be  said,  “but  how  do  you  expect 
that  the  great  objects  which  you  describe  will  be  carried  out? 
What  is  the  agency  on  which  those  who  beheve  in  the  Covenant 
rely  in  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  it  has  in  view?”  The 
agency  is,  as  I  have  said,  public  opinion,  and  the  method  is  pub¬ 
licity. 
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We  believe,  and  in  the  working  of  the  League  we  think  we  have 
proved,  that  international  affairs  can  be  carried  on  almost  entirely 
with  complete  pubhcity.  We  beheve  that  the  open  debates  of  the 
Assembly,  the  open  debates  of  the  committees  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  almost  universally  open  debates  of  the  Council— that  all 
these  things,  far  from  embarrassing  those  who  take  part,  are  really 
of  assistance  to  them,  because  they  have  this  great  advantage, 
that  in  an  open  and  pubhc  debate  a  nation  which  desires  to  put 
forward  a  disreputable  or  even  an  unreasonable  point  of  view, 
will  hesitate  once  or  twice  if  the  facts  are  to  be  made  public  to 
the  whole  world. 

I  remember  a  case  we  were  discussing,  I  think  it  was  at  the  first 
Assembly,  the  admission  of  Bulgaria,  because,  as  you  know, 
three  of  the  enemy  states  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  League 
— ^Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Austria.  Bulgaria  was  one  of  the  first, 
but  all  her  neighbors  raised  vehement  objections  to  her  admission, 
and  you  know  that  you  have  got  to  get  a  two-thirds  majority  for 
the  admission  of  a  state.  It  is  almost  the  only  case  of  importance 
where  the  Assembly  goes  by  a  majority  vote  and  not  by  unanimity 
in  its  decisions. 

^Vell,  during  the  committee  stage,  the  admission  had  been 
fought 'with  some  vigor  by  those  states.  When  we  came  to  the 
Assembly  the  general  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was  that  Bulgaria 
ought  to  be  admitted.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  danger.  If  one 
or  two  of  the  states  resisted,  it  was  possible  that  others  would 
join  them  on  general  grounds.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter^  of 
profound  joy  to  me  that  when  it  came  to  a  point — ^the  decision 
being  in  the  open  and  subject  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion— 
the  objection  was  not  persisted  in  and  Bulgaria  was  admitted 
unanimously. 


Public  Opinion  as  a  Force 

Publicity  has  been  absolutely  successful.  It  has  been  proved 
that  publicity  and  public  opinion  alone  can  secure  great  material 
advantages  in  the  dealings  of  the  world.  But  it  doesn’t  stop  there. 
We  all  know  that  public  opinion  is  a  tremendous  force.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  we  know  it  constantly.  If  we  are  candid  with  our¬ 
selves  we  know  that  almost  everything  we  do  or  say  is  largely 
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affected  by  the  public  opinion,  the  habits,  the  thought  of  our 
neighbors.  And  in  organized  bodies  it  is  just  the  same. 

I  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  sort  of  professional  trades 
union.  We  didn’t  call  it  a  trades  imion,  but  the  difference  is  not 
very  easily  described.  The  body  was  the  Bar  Council.  It  was 
composed  of  myself  and  about  20  or  30  other  barristers.  We  had 
no  official  powers.  We  were  there  to  advise  the  bar  as  to  what  was 
proper  professional  conduct.  Constantly  cases  came  up  before  us 
for  decision.  We  expressed  our  opinion.  The  striking  thing  was 
that,  though  we  had  no  powers  and  our  opinions  very  often  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  case  where  anyone  resisted  our  opinion. 
Not  that  we  could  have  forced  it,  but  that  they  would  have  had  to 
face  public  opinion. 

Pubhc  opinion  is  a  force  among  nations.  I  will  take  the  instance 
of  a  nation  which  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  rule  of  another 
nation  and  will,  therefore,  not  pay  attention  to  or  obey  the  laws 
enacted  for  its  government.  That  has  happened,  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  during  many  years.  And  Ireland  has  been 
successful.  Public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for  the  much 
greater  power  of  her  neighbor.  In  fact,  Ireland  has  now  succeeded 
in  obtaining  her  demands,  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen,  because  public  opinion  insisted  that 
that  demand  should  be  granted.  If  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read 
in  the  newspapers,  and  I  for  one  believe  what  is  printed  in  the 
papers,  Ireland  has  decided  to  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  League.  For  my  part,  I  rejoice  profoundly  at  it. 

I  am  not  the  least  shy  in  claiming  that  the  League  acts  by  public 
opinion  and  ought  to  act  by  public  opinion.^  I  for  one  care  very 
little  even  about  the  small  compulsory  powers  given  it  under 
Article  16.  The  thing  that  we  are  most  interested  in,  and  the  thing 
that  is  essential  to  its  success,  the  thing  on  which  its  whole  future 
depends,  is  simply  getting  the  nations  to  come  around  a  table 
together  to  consult  with  one  another  how  they  can  best  advance 
the  interests  of  peace  and  progress  among  all  of  them. 

“Sole  Hope  of  Futuee” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  case.  To  us  this  seems  the 
sole  hope  of  the  future.  We  see  no  other.  We  are  convinced 
^Reply  to  a  question  on  publicity  is  given  at  p.  446. 
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that  another  such  war  as  that  of  1914  will  destroy  us  all — Europe 
first,  but  I  think  all  parts  of  the  world  very  soon  after.  We  can’t 
fiatter  ourselves  that  civilizations  are  in  their  nature  permanent. 
We  know  that  at  various  times  great  civihzations  have  existed 
and  have  perished;  and  the  world  has  relapsed  into  something 
like  barbarism  after  their  perishing. 

We  are  now  constantly  hearing  of  the  immense  civilization  that 
existed  in  Egypt.  It  perished  so  completely  that  for  centuries 
nobody  knew  that  it  existed.  We  are  now,  by  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  our  eminent  explorers,  discovering  and  bringing  to  light 
once  again  those  tremendous  works  of  men  which  were  as  wonderful 
in  their  time  as  any  we  can  show  to-day. 

There  were  others — Venetian,  Greek,  Roman  civilizations.  As 
to  the  latter,  we  know  something  of  the  history  of  its  perishing. 
We  know  that  the  Romans  reached  a  tremendous  degree  of  civihza- 
tion  and  that  subsequently  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire  grad¬ 
ually  disintegrated  into  the  barbarism  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  The  Roman  Empire  had  already  conquered  itself 
before  the  barbarians  invaded  her.  It  is  more  true  to  say  that 
Roman  civilization  was  killed  by  Christianity.  It  is  more  true 
because  when  Christianity  came  and  set  up  a  new  standard  of 
morality,  and  the  Roman  Empire  failed  to  conform  to  that  new 
standard,  it  perished  by  the  degeneration  which  was  made  the  more 
obvious  by  the  existence  of  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  it. 

Shall  we  go  in  the  same  direction?  Is  it  not  true  that  up  till 
now  the  international  system  has  been  based  not  on  the  principle 
of  love,  but  upon  the  principle  of  hate,  that  the  nations  have  been 
taught  so  to  regard  themselves?  Aye,  there  are  still  some  men  in 
all  nations  who  are  not  ashamed  to  preach  the  unvarnished  doctrine 
of  hate  for  other  nations.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  any  compromise 
between  a  gospel  of  hate  and  a  gospel  of  love.  They  can  not  coexist. 

I  am  satisfied  myself  that  if  we  can  not  Christianize  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  Christianity  will  destroy  our  civihzation.  I  do  not  recognize 
myself  in  these  matters  any  difference  between  the  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  nations  and  those  which  govern  individuals. 
I  believe  that  the  doctrine  to  love  one  another,  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  help  and  assistance,  applies 
as  much  to  nations  as  it  does  to  men  and  women.  I  believe  that 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  men  the  warning  is  addressed — “Unless 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 


REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS 
Armament 

Question':  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  if,  in  order  to  achieve  the  disarmament  of  which  he  has 
spoken,  he  is  prepared  to  advocate  the  scrapping  of  European 
imperiahsm  in  the  East  and  more  specifically  the  scrapping  of 
British  imperialism  in  Egypt,  India,  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere 
where  British  rule  rests  upon  force  and  not  upon  the  moral  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed. 

Answer:  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  the  scrapping  of  any 
policy  which  I  should  describe  as  imperiahstic,  whether  it  was 
the  policy  of  my  own  country  or  of  any  other.  But  I  would  not 
advocate  in  the  case  of  my  own  country  or  of  any  other  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  any  trust  undertaken  by  that  country  on  behalf  of 
weak  and  struggling  peoples.  And  I  would  not  advocate  any  policy 
which  would  hand  over  the  populations  of  great  districts  to  dis¬ 
order,  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  because  plausible  arguments  were 
suggested  for  that  course  by  those  who,  it  may  be,  would  not 
suffer  from  the  result  of  the  pohcy  they  recommend. 

Question':  Could  not  Lord  Robert  tell  us  what  progress  has 
been  made  up  to  date  with  the  League’s  disarmament  schemer 

Answer:  The  progress  in  the  direction  of  disarmament  has 
been  manifold.  The  League  has  agreed  to  summon  a  conference 
of  all  the  powers  to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Washington  treaty 
to  all  those  powers  that  were  not  represented  and  were  not  bound 
by  the  Washington  treaty.  I  hope  that  that  conference  will  take 
place  very  shortly.  The  League  has  further  agreed  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  that  disarmament  to  be  effective  must  be  general, 
and  that  in  order  to  secure  anything  like  general  disarmament 
you  must  provide  some  security  to  enable  those  nations  that  at 
present  rely  on  their  armaments  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  all  their 
neighbors  to  protect  them.  It  has  instructed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  definite  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  carry  out  those 
general  principles.  That  committee  has  met  several  times.  It 
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has  now  before  it  a  draft  treaty  to  carry  out  those  objects.  It 
has  discussed  that  draft  treaty  not  unfavorably,  and  it  is  to  pass 
upon  it  definitely  at  its  meeting  summoned  for  the  4th  of  June 
next.  If,  as  I  hope,  it  accepts  that  draft  in  some  such  form  as  it 
now  stands,  that  treaty  will  come  before  the  Assembly  in  Sep¬ 
tember  next  and  if  it  is  adopted  there  it  will  go  to  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernments  for  ratification,  for  approval  and  ratification,  during 
the  course  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  mean  time  the  League  has  pressed  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  the  desirabihty  of  cutting  down  their  expenses 
on  armaments  to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  As  I  told  you  just 
now  the  armaments  are  far  too  great,  but  they  have  been  cut 
down  considerably,  and  we  have  every  hope  that  they  will  be  cut 
down  further  in  the  coming  year. 

One  other  thing  the  League  has  very  much  at  heart;  it  desires 
a  universal  agreement  to  limit  and  control  the  traffic  in  arms. 
We  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  full  assent 
of  all  the  Governments,  but  we  have  got  an  assent  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  think,  of  some  such  hmitation  from  all  the  Governments, 
and  we  are  awaiting  specific  proposals  from  the  Government  that 
showed  itseh  least  favorable  to  the  scheme,  which  has  assured 
us  of  its  desire  to  co-operate  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 

I  tLink  that  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  work  the  League 
has  done.  The  subject  is  evidently  one  of  not  less  diflficulty  than 
importance,  and  I  myself  confidently  believe  that  with  the  support 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  we  may  yet,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months,  see  very  important  steps  taken  toward  the 
greatest  reform  that  can  be  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

United  States  and  the  League 

Question^;  I  have  one  question  to  ask.  It  is  this.  Lord 
Robert  will  remember  that  when  the  Versailles  treaty,  including 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  sent  to  our  American 
Senate  for  ratification,  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  not  two-thirds, 
but  a  majority  of  the  Senate  proposed  certain  reservations.  They 
failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  treaty  consequently 
not  ratified.  My  question  is  this:  In  your  opinion,  Lord 

^At  New  York. 
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Robert,  if  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  with  those  reservations, 
would  the  nations  of  Europe,  parties  to  the  League,  have  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  them? 

Answer:  Well,  I  am  in  a  little  of  a  difficulty,  because  I  re¬ 
member  those  reservations  were  very  numerous,  and  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  in  detail  everything  that  was  in  them.  Therefore  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  reply  with  a  plain  affirmative  or  negative,  as  I  like  to  do 
to  questions  that  are  asked  me.  All  I  can  say  is  this:  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  nations  of  the  world  would  not  display  any 
pettifogging  or  huckstering  spirit  in  deahng  with  any  offer  of  co¬ 
operation  that  might  come  from  America;  that  they  would  not 
look  too  closely  at  the  terms  of  their  offer;  that  those  of  us  who 
are  really  and  sincerely  anxious  to  obtain  world  co-operation  for 
a  worthy  object,  would  be  ready  to  accept  that  co-operation — 
will  not  say  in  any  form  it  was  offered, — ^but  in  any  form  that  was 
at  all  consistent  with  the  main  object  for  which  the  co-operation 
was  asked. 

Question^:  Lord  Robert,  you  were  frank  enough  to  say  the 
other  day  that  you  admitted  there  were  serious  faults  in  the 
Covenant  and  in  the  structure  of  the  League.  Would  you  care 
to  tell  us  what  you  consider  some  of  its  defects?  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  these  faults  and  others  played  a  very  great  part 
in  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  our  Senate.  You  can  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  aware  that  one  reason  for  the  American  position  to  the 
League  is  the  widespread  belief  that  despite  the  machinery  created 
by  the  Covenant  for  the  amendment  of  the  Covenant,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  since  any  change  would  call  for  a  unanimous 
vote  by  the  Council  of  the  League.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  tend  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  this  country  if  you  felt  that  you  could 
give  us  your  opinion  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  amendment  and 
whether,  if  it  is  possible,  there  is  in  your  judgment  a  likelihood 
of  there  being  an  earnest  effort  to  rebuild  the  structure  of  the 
League  along  more  democratic  lines  within  the  next  five  years. 

Answer:  I  am  asked  really  two  substantial  questions:  one 
is  a  question  of  procedure  and  one  is  a  question  of  substance. 

As  to  the  question  of  procedure,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining  amendments  to  the  Covenant. 

I  think  in  a  great  international  instrument  amendments  ought 

^At  New  York. 
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only  to  be  carried  out  with  caution  and  with  reserve.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  carried  out  only  with  the 
assent  of  those  who  are  the  principal  Members  of  the  League, — 
principal  either  because  of  their  situation  in  the  world,  or  because 
they  have  been  elected  by  their  fellows  to  represent  them  on  the 
Council  of  the  League.  But  my  experience  is  that  if  there  is  a  real 
genuine  opinion  in  the  Assembly  that  a  particular  change  ought  to 
be  made,  the  Council  have  never  shown  themselves  reactionary  or 
obstructive  in  accepting  that  intimation  of  opinion,  and  I  believe 
that  any  amendment  which  can  be  supported  by  soKd  reasons 
would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  being  adopted  and  carried 
through  under  the  constitution  of  the  League. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  substance,  I  am  asked  whether  I 
would  like  to  see  changes  made  in  the  Covenant,  and  particularly 
changes  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more  democratic.  I  say  that 
I  would  like  to  see  some  changes  made  in  the  Covenant,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant  by  democratic  changes.  The 
Assembly  and  the  Council  at  present  consist  of  those  who  have  been 
nominated  to  attend  its  meetings  by  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
countries  which  have  been  intrusted  under  democratic  constitu¬ 
tions  with  the  principal  direction  of  the  affairs  of  these  countries. 
I  do  not  myself  see  how,  from  a  purely  democratic  point  of  view, 
you  could  greatly  improve  that  constitution;  but  if  there  is  any 
particular  proposal  that  it  is  desired  to  put  forward  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  receive  ample  consideration. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Covenant,  when  I  first 
said  I  thought  there  were  defects  in  the  Covenant,  I  think  I  was 
mainly  considering  two.  One  was  that  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  include  in  the  Covenant  some  quite  express  and 
definite  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  war;  and,  secondly, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  membership  of  the  League  expanded  so  as 
to  include  all  important  nations  who  are  at  present  outside  it. 

Question^  Why  can’t  the  European  nations  make  the  League 
of  Nations  a  success  without  the  United  States? 

Answer;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
already  a  great  success,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  grow  in 
strength  and  authority.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  League  of  Nations  that  any  one  desires  the  presence  of  the 
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United  States  in  it.  It  is  to  increase  its  success.  The  League 
acts  by  public  opinion.  It  is  essential  for  its  complete  success 
that  the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  should  be  represented  in  the 
League.  The  more  of  public  opinion  that  is  represented  there  the 
greater  will  be  its  prestige,  and  therefore  as  long  as  great  nations 
are  outside  it,  it  must  suffer  in  prestige  and  in  authority  from 
their  absence.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  it  will  not  and  can  not 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  whatever  happens. 

Fbance  and  Germany 

Question^:  An  incident  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  concerned,  which 
has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  English  and  Americans 
on  this  side.  They  are  asking  why  it  was,  when  the  proposal  was 
made  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
present  dispute  in  the  Ruhr  should  be  submitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  Lord  Robert  gave  his  voice  against  that  suggestion, 
and  his  reasons. 

Answer:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  explain,  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  my  actions  in  the  House  of  Commons  excite  so  much 
interest  over  here.  An  amendment  to  the  address  [from  the 
throne  to  Parliament],  in  our  English  procedure,  amounts  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  of  the  day;  and 
therefore,  it  was  essential  for  the  Government,  whatever  they 
thought  about  the  motion  itself,  to  vote  against  it.  The  question 
I  had  to  resolve  was  whether  I  should  vote  with  them  or  vote 
against  them.  I  had  no  doubt  at  all,  and  I  stated  that  I  had  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  desirable  that  this  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  League  of  Nations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  but  I 
thought,  and  I  think,  that  when  it  comes  to  a  great  and  critical 
exercise  of  the  executive  action  of  any  country,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  executive  Government  of  the  day  to  decide  the  moment  and 
the  method  by  which  that  action  may  most  usefully  be  taken. 
I  said,  therefore,  that  while  I  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  recom¬ 
mended,  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  putting  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  the  knowledge  which  a  Government  necessarily  has,  into 
the  place  of  the  executive.  I  regretted,  I  still  regret,  that  an 
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attempt  was  made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  utilize  the  League  of 
Nations  for  party  purposes.  I  have  no  desire  that  it  should  ever 
be  used  for  party  purposes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  in  these 
circumstances  I  thought  it  was  better,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  to  give  the  vote  I  did.  I  am  glad  to 
remember  also  that  in  a  subsequent  debate,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  the  party  that  proposed  the  amendment,  expressed 
the  view  that  the  action  I  had  taken  was,  from  my  point  of  view, 
perfectly  right  and  legitimate. 

Question^:  Why  doesn’t  the  League  of  Nations  step  in  and 
settle  the  trouble  between  France  and  Germany  at  the  present 
time? 

Answer;  The  League  of  Nations  can  only  step  in  if  it  is  asked 
to  do  so  by  one  of  its  Members.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  disputes  between 
France  and  Germany,  not  only  on  the  question  of  reparation, 
but  on  the  question  of  the  safety  of  France  and  other  matters, 
should  be  referred  to  the  League.  I  regret  very  much  that  it 
has  so  far  been  found  impossible  for  any  Member  of  the  League  to 
raise  the  question  before  the  organs  of  the  League.  I  hope  to  find 
out  if  I  can,  when  I  get  back  to  Europe,  why  that  has  not  been 
done.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  whenever  it  is  done,  a  solution  will  be  found;  and  I  very  much 
fear  that  until  it  is  done  no  solution  will  be  found. 

Question^  Do  you  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  League  would  make  it  more  possible  to  bring  the  question 
of  reparation  before  the  League? 

Answer  :  If  I  am  asked  that  question  plainly  and  simply,  though 
I  refrain  from  anything  which  looks  like  giving  advice,  I  can’t 
help  saying  that  it  would  undoubtedly  make  it  much  easier  to 
deal  with  such  questions  as  the  Ruhr.  If  the  United  States  were 
a  Member  of  the  Council  she  would  be  the  ideal  nation  to  bring 
a  matter  before  the  Council.  She  would  speak  with  great  influence 
and  would  be  free  from  any  interest  in  pressing  such  a  question 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Germany  and  Russia — ^Admission 

4 

Question^:  The  admission  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  the 
League. 
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Answer:  I  am  asked  what  I  think  about  the  admission  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  to  the  League.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Germany  to  the  League,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  Russia  in  the  League,  too,  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  of  course  we  are  governed  by  Article  1,  which  says 
that  a  country  to  be  admitted  must  show  a  sincere  intention  of 
observing  its  international  obligations.  Personally,  I  would  also 
consider  that  question  as  weightily  as  I  could.  We  want  all  trust¬ 
worthy  nations  in  the  League  because  they  will  be  of  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  peace,  and  I  would  much  rather  have  an 
untrustworthy  nation  in  the  League  than  out  of  it. 

Publicity 

Question^:  As  to  publicity. 

Answer:  We  want  as  much  public  statement  of  truth  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.  The  provisions  of  the  Covenant  are  practically 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  League  are  to  take  place  in  public; 
and  every  proceeding  is  recorded  not  only  by  the  representatives 
of  the  press  present,  but  an  official  verbatim  report  is  kept,  and 
every  effort  made  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible  the  accounts 
of  what  takes  place.  We  believe  the  League  will  be  a  great  agent 
for  publicity,  but  there  is  one  other  method  which,  I  venture  to 
suggest  from  my  experience,  is  very  effective.  We  have  in  my 
country  a  very  large  society  called  “The  League  of  Nations  Union,” 
and  one  of  its  chief  objects  and  purposes  is  to  distribute  among 
the  common  people  full  knowledge  of  all  the  international  affairs 
that  come  before  the  League,  including,  of  course,  the  causes  of 
war,  if  any  future  war  arises. 

Six  British  Votes 

Question^  regarding  the  six  votes  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
League. 

Answer:  I  am  asked  to  explain  why  Great  Britain  has  six 
votes  to  one.  The  historical  reason  is  extremely  simple.  The 
British  Dominions,  as  you  all  know,  fought  very  gallantly  in  the 
late  war.  They  sent  their  own  contingents,  and  they  took  rightly 
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a  national  pride  in  the  doings  of  their  own  armies.  When  it  came 
to  the  peace  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  nations,  if  they  are 
nations,  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  should  not  be  consulted  as 
to  the  terms  of  peace.  Accordingly,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
conference  at  Paris  to  consider  what  terms  of  peace  should  be 
made.  Once  admitted,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  say  they 
should  not  become  Members  of  the  League,  which  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  conference  at  Paris. 

They  represent,  many  of  them,  different  points  of  view  to  Great 
Britain’s.  They  have  their  own  national  and  international  inter¬ 
ests,  and  it  is  important  to  have  their  point  of  view  there.  We 
do  not  desire  to  exclude  any  nation  from  the  League.  Therefore, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  there  to  tell  us  what  their  point  of 
view  is. 

But  if  it  is  suggested  that  their  presence  adds  to  the  general 
power  of  the  British  Empire  then,  very  respectfully,  I  disagree. 
Different  nations  in  the  League  undoubtedly  have  different  degrees 
of  influence,  not  because  of  the  votes  they  command,  because  the 
votes  are  unimportant.  Decisions  have  to  be  unanimous  if  there 
are  decisions,  and  in  any  case  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  League 
are  advisory  and  consultative.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
votes,  but  undoubtedly  the  influence  of  the  countries  is  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  position,  the  reputation,  the  riches,  the 
power,  etc.,  which  they  possess.  A  great  country  rightly  has 
more  influence  than  a  smaller  power,  and  the  British  Empire,  if 
it  spoke  with  one  solitary  voice,  would  have  all  the  influence  which 
attaches  to  it  from  its  large  possessions,  its  immense  population 
and  its  very  considerable  wealth.  It  doesn’t  speak  with  one 
voice.  It  speaks  with  six  voices,  and  six  voices  that  are  sometimes 
discordant. 

Power  of  Compulsion 

Question^  in  relation  to  the  compulsory  powers  given  the 
League  under  Article  16,  and  as  to  whether  the  League  would 
consider  rewriting  Article  16  if  the  United  States  should  decide 
to  enter. 

Answer;  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  for  me  to  say  what  is  to  go  in 
or  remain  out  of  the  Covenant.  There  are  52  nations  to  be  con- 
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suited.  What  I  should  say  about  that  particular  provision  is  this, 
that  though  it  is  true  that  public  opinion  and  publicity  are  the 
great  agents  of  the  League  and  of  human  society,  yet  there  are 
always  some  criminals  in  human  society,  and  there  may  be  some 
criminals  among  the  nations.  We  do  observe  our  criminal  law. 
We  do  send  people  to  prison  and  punish  them  under  our  jurispru¬ 
dence.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  do  that  for  some 
years  to  come,  and  it  may  be  that  some  coercive  jurisdiction,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  is  desirable. 

In  that  case  of  Serbia  and  Albania  to  which  I  referred,  one 
of  the  crucial  instances  was  this.  Serbia  had  actually  invaded 
Albania.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  summoned  in  order  to 
consider  it,  and  Great  Britain  gave  notice  that  she  would  propose 
that  economic  pressure  be  put  upon  Serbia  unless  she  withdrew 
her  troops.  Thereupon  the  Serbian  Government  sent  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Council,  calling  attention  to  this  announcement 
by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  League  (I  suppose  having  satisfied 
herself  that  the  case  really  was  one  contemplated  by  Article  16, 
and  that  the  sanction  would  be  put  in  force),  and  saying  that  in 
view  of  that  “We  have  decided  to  recall  our  troops.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  she  would  have  done  it  in  any  case.  She  did  do  it. 

Her  troops  did  no  damage  to  Albanians  in  her  retreat,  as  I 
recall.  Surely,  Albania  and  Serbia  made  friends,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  and  the  Serbian  minister  himself 
announced  last  year  in  my  hearing  from  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  now  amicable; 
and  he  attributed  it  largely  to  the  action  which  the  League  had 
taken. 

I  am  sure  that  the  League  would  be  more  than  ready  to  consider 
any  proposition  the  United  States  should  make  to  it.  In  view  of 
that  instance,  I  think  there  would  be  probably  some  difficulty  in 
inducing,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  a  withdrawal  of  the 
powers  of  Article  16. 

Ieish  Question 

Question^  :  If  the  League  of  Nations  is  potent  to  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  as  Lord  Robert  says,  why  is  it  that  the 
dispute  between  the  Irish  irregulars  and  the  Free  State  has  not 
been  referred  to  it? 
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Answer:  Well,  the  warfare  in  Ireland  is — I  have  not  been  there 
— but  if  I  may  trust  the  reports  in  the  papers,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  civil  war.  It  is  a  warfare  carried  on  unliappily  by  Irishmen 
against  Irishmen.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  deepest  regret  that  it 
should  go  on  and  continue,  but  the  League  of  Nations  exists  neces¬ 
sarily  not  to  deal  with  internal  affairs,  however  deplorable,  however 
dangerous  they  may  be.  It  has  enough  to  do  if  it  settles  the  affairs 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  without  attempting  to  deal  with 
affairs  which  are  of  a  domestic  and  internal  character.  At  the 
same  time — for  I  want  to  give  as  fuU  an  answer  as  I  can — at  the 
same  time,  if  there  were  any  assurances  given  to  the  League  of 
Nations  that  its  decisions  would  be  acceptable  to  the  parties,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  League  would  be  ready  to  do  whatever  it 
could  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggles  and  to  the  incidents  which  all 
lovers  of  Ireland  and  humanity  most  profoundly  deplore. 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  DENNIS  F.  RILEY 

Dennis  Riley,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Central  Council  of  Irish  County  Associations, 

21  Calvin  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  17  con¬ 
cerning  the  League  of  Nations  and  some  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Covenant. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions  as  satisfactorily  as  I 
can,  although  some  of  them,  as  you  will  admit,  are  of  a  highly 
hypothetical  nature. 

I  think  your  first  three  questions  are  really  part  of  one  general 
question  and  should  be  dealt  with  together.  The  answer  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  deal  with  questions 
of  an  international  character.  Minority  questions  are  not  of  an 
international  character,  unless  stipulations  have  been  laid  down 
concerning  them  by  international  treaties.  Unless  such  treaties 
have  been  made,  generally  speaking,  all  questions  concerning 
racial,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  fall  within  the  domestic 
sovereignty  of  the  state  within  whose  territories  the  minorities  are 
placed.  For  this  reason,  both  the  Irish  struggle  for  independence 
and  the  American  Revolution  would,  under  the  terms  of  the 
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Covenant,  have  been  considered  as  a  matter  falling  within  the 
domestic  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  therefore  outside  the  scope 
of  the  machinery  of  the  League.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Members  of  the  League  as  such  would  not  intervene,  either  to 
support  or  oppose  the  revolutionary  movement.  This  appears  to 
be  a  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  the  League  has  been  created 
to  deal  with  strictly  international  questions. 

In  reply  to  your  fourth  question,  however,  whether  the  League 
would  have  prohibited  France  from  aiding  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  I  think  that  the  answer  is  as  follows : 

France,  under  the  Covenant,  could  not  have  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  without  first  referring  her  dispute  to  the  Council  or 
Assembly  of  the  League.  Had  she  taken  this  step,  however,  she 
would  have  been  able  to  explain  to  the  world  at  large,  before  the 
forum  of  world  opinion,  the  reasons  for  which  she  held  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  a  matter  of  international  importance 
and  why  she  also  held  that  the  American  revolutionary  leaders 
deserved  the  active  support  of  other  countries.  Had  this  pro¬ 
cedure  not  succeeded  in  securing  a  specific  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  American  revolutionary  leaders  and  the  British 
Government,  the  French  Government  would,  in  my  view,  at  the 
end  of  the  statutory  period  of  nine  months,  during  which,  under 
the  Covenant,  the  mediation  of  the  League  is  to  be  exercised,  have 
had  the  right  to  declare  war  on  Great  Britain  in  support  of  the 
American  Revolution,  unless  all  the  disinterested  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  had  been  unanimously  against  her  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  question  was  one  of  international  importance.  If 
France  had  been  able  to  secure  the  support  of  one  single  disin¬ 
terested  Member  of  the  Council,  she  would  have  been  free,  in  my 
view,  to  take  any  action  she  thought  right  to  support  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  reply  to  your  question  concerning  the  separation  of  Cuba 
from  Spain  in  1898  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  just  given. 

In  reply  to  your  last  question,  I  think  it  most  important  that 
the  League  of  Nations  should  become  universal  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  that  it  should  include  even  countries  which 
have  shown  themselves  in  the  past  to  have  been  in  bad  faith  in 
the  interpretation  of  international  treaties,  provided  they  are  now 
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willing  to  give  assurances  of  their  determination  to  observe  their 
obhgations  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Cecil. 


The  Opium  Question 

STEPHEN  G.  PORTER  TO  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL 

Washington,  April  21,  1923. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil, 

Care  Hon.  Henry  White, 

1624  Crescent  Place, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Lord  Cecil, — On  my  return  to  Washington  I  was 
handed  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Oliver  Strachey  dated  March  31st,  1923, 
stating — 

“Lord  Robert  Cecil  asks  me  to  tell  you  how  much  he  hopes  it 
may  be  possible  for  him  to  see  you  while  in  Washington.  He  is 
anxious  to  talk  with  you,  particularly  upon  the  question  of  restric¬ 
tions  upon  opium  and  other  drugs,  upon  which  subject  he  feels 
that  conversation  with  you  would  be  very  helpful  to  him.” 

On  April  18th  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  John  J.  Moorhead, 
Secretary  of  the  Opium  Committee,  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
stating  that  you  are  keeping  Saturday  morning,  April  21st,  at  12 
o’clock  for  a  talk  with  me  regarding  the  League  of  Nations  Opium 
Commission,  followed  by  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Moorhead  request¬ 
ing  a  confirmation  of  the  appointment. 

In  reply  to  your  request  I  am  inclosing  herewith  House  Joint 
Resolution  453,  the  hearings  thereon,  and  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  on  February  26,  1923,  and  in 
the  Senate  on  March  1 — ^in  both  instances  by  a  unanimous  vote — 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  March  2,  1923.^ 

The  resolution,  hearings  and  report  clearly  show  that  the 
Congress  is  firmly  convinced,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  these  drugs,  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  this 

Whe  resolution  as  approved  by  the  President  is  printed  as  an  annex  to  this 
letter. 
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appalling  international  affliction,  which  is  increasing  and  spreading 
to  an  alarming  degree,  is  the  limitation  of  production  of  the  raw 
materials — opium  and  coca  leaves — ^to  the  quantity  needed  only 
for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

I  am  confident  that  these  documents  will  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  desire  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  permanent 
form  than  an  informal  conversation  with  me. 

In  the  International  Interpreter,  reprinted  by  permission  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  11,  1923,  there  was  a  signed  article  by 
you  claiming  a  great  many  accomphshments  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Among  other  things  you  said: 

“It  [the  League]  has  struck  vigorous  blows  at  the  world  evils  like 
.  .  .  the  sale  of  opium,  cocaine  and  other  noxious  drugs.” 

As  the  author  of  the  resolution,  I  am  not  willing  that  this 
erroneous  statement  should  pass  imnoticed,  as  the  League  of 
Nations,  instead  of  suppressing  the  trafflc  in  habit-forming  drugs, 
did  quite  the  contrary.  The  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  League  on  file  in  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  with 
which  I  assume  you  are  entirely  famihar,  discloses  the  following 
indisputable  facts : 

Under  Article  23  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  The  Hague  (opium  treaty)  was  delegated  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Council  of  which  appointed  an  opium  advisory 
committee  of  nine,  representing  certain  nations,  and  three  advisers 
or  assessors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Council  irrespective  of 
nationality.  These  were  Sir  John  Jordan,  M.  Henri  Brenier  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  June,  1921,  upon  motion  of  Wellington 
Koo,  the  Chinese  representative  on  the  Opium  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  reduction  and 
restriction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  production  of 
opium  therefrom  to  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  Koo  resolution  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  recommended  its  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League.  The  Assembly  is  composed  of  a  representative  from 
each  nation  which  is  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  held  on  October  10, 
1921,  the  Assembly  recommended  that  the  words  “strictly  medicinal 
and  scientific”  be  stricken  out  and  the  word  “legitimate”  be  sub- 
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stituted  in  lieu  thereof,  on  the  statement  of  the  Indian  delegate, 
Mr.  Sastri,  “that  the  Indian  population  is  throughout  vast  areas 
without  adequate  medical  assistance  and,  therefore,  habitually 
takes  opium  in  small  doses  as  a  prophylactic  or  as  an  effective 
remedy  against  disease  with  which  some  of  these  regions  are  con¬ 
stantly  infected.” 

The  uses  of  opium  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sastri  in  his  argument  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  are  clearly  medicinal,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  amendment;  further,  anyone  of 
average  inteUigence  knows  that  opium  is  not  a  prophylactic  or 
preventive  of  any  disease,  especially  the  fevers  which  occur  in 
tropical  countries.  Mr.  Sastri’s  statement  regarding  the  “small 
doses”  habitually  taken  by  the  people  of  India  should  arouse 
curiosity  as  to  how  much  in  his  opinion  a  large  dose  would  be,  as 
the  official  record  of  the  British  India  Government  shows  the 
people  of  India  consumed  532  tons  of  opium  in  1919. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  striking  out  of  the  specific  words 
“strictly  medicinal  and  scientific”  and  the  substitution  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  general  word  “legitimate”  was  intended  to  legiti¬ 
matize  and  thereby  continue  to  encourage  the  sale  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  drug  without  restrictions  on  its  use,  which  is  “legiti¬ 
mate”  in  the  Oriental  possessions  of  many  European  countries, 
and  thereby  preserve  the  enormous  and  immoral  revenues  which 
the  opium-producing  countries  derive  from  its  production  and 
sale. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  advisers 
and  assessors  of  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  suggests  the  following  in  connection  with  the  amendment; 

“If  the  eating  of  opium  is  legitimate,  it  must  follow  that  its 
cultivation  is  legitimate.  If  it  is  legitimate  for  the  Indian  to  coii- 
sume  opium,  why  not  the  Chinese?  And,  to  go  a  step  further,  if 
it  is  a  legitimate  thing  for  the  Oriental,  why  not  for  the  Occidental? 
...  If  opium  is  a  good  thing,  why  are  there  any  regulations  at 
all?  But  if  it  is  an  evil  thing,  real  regulation  means  suppression  or 
restriction  of  cultivation  to  its  legitimate  medicinal  need.” 

All  the  authorities  agree  that  the  Oriental  suffers  the  same 
harmful  effects  as  the  Occidental.  The  reaction  to  the  drugs  is 
the  same.  The  only  real  difference  lies  in  the  Orientals’  helpless¬ 
ness  to  protect  themselves  from  the  traffic. 
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In  the  face  of  this  official  action  of  the  League  may  I  most 
respectfully  state  that  your  signed  article  claiming  that  the  League 
of  Nations  “has  struck  vigorous  blows  at  world  evils,  like  the  sale 
of  opium,  cocaine  and  other  noxious  drugs,”  is  wholly  without  the 
facts  to  support  it,  and  that,  instead  of  striking  “vigorous  blows” 
at  the  evil,  it  legitimatized  and  thereby  encouraged  it. 

Moreover,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  Article  19^  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  provides  that,  as  to  certain 
colonies  and  territories  “which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  imder  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  there  should  be  apphed  the  principle  that  the  well¬ 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embodied  in”  the  constitution  of  the  League. 

In  view  of  the  express  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  opium 
traffic  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Sastri  amendment,  I  am 
indeed  curious  to  know  how  the  League  intends  to  discharge,  so 
far  as  the  opium  traffic  is  concerned,  “the  sacred  trust  of  civihza- 
tion  for  the  well-being  and  development  of  people  not  yet  able  to 
stand  by  themselves.” 

If  I  visited  Great  Britain  making  addresses  in  support  of  the 
policies  of  your  minority  party,  these  pohcies  being  highly  beneficial 
to  my  own  country,  and  made  any  erroneous  statements  of  fact, 
you  would  be  fully  justified  in  correcting  the  misapprehension 
which  my  public  utterances  had  created,  and  by  this  letter  I  am 
availing  myself  of  a  like  privilege. 

Your  erroneous  statements  as  to  what  the  League  of  Nations 
has  accomplished,  coupled  with  your  advocacy  of  the  League, 
permits  the  inference  that  the  United  States,  by  refusing  to  become 
a  member  thereof,  is  not  only  indifferent  but  opposed  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  deadly  traffic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  revenue,  has  always  pursued  a  program 
designed  to  suppress  the  illicit  traffic  in  habit-forming  narcotic 
drugs,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  nation  of  which  you  are  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  will  ere  long  adopt  the  same  policy 
and  thereby  further  cement  the  ties  of  friendship  which  now  exist 
between  our  respective  countries. 

By  the  unanimous  action  of  Congress,  supported  by  the  most 
virile  public  sentiment  I  have  ever  known,  the  United  States  has 

^Article  22  is  referred  to. 
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taken  the  lead  in  a  world-wide  movement  for  the  destruction  of 
this  great  international  affliction.  By  reason  of  its  nonmember¬ 
ship  in  the  League,  it  is  not  bound  by  the  offlcial  action  of  the 
League  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  is  therefore  free  and  un¬ 
trammelled  in  its  humanitarian  efforts. 

And  may  I  not  hope,  earnestly  hope,  that  you  will  urge  upon 
your  Government  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  suppression  of 
the  traffic  without  regard  to  revenue?  And  may  I  not  also  hope 
you  will  urge  your  Government  to  disregard  the  findings  of  fact 
of  your  royal  commission  of  1893,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
opium  traffic  in  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire,  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  states  among  other  things:  “As  regards  the  gen¬ 
eral  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the  use  of  opium,  the  commission 
found  that  hard  work,  energy  and  thrift  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  opium  habit.  .  .  .  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  opium 
habit  did  not  lead  to  insanity,  crime  or  suicide  .  .  .  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  issue  opium  only  upon  the  prescription  of 
medical  practitioners.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  to  join 
in  a  common  and  wholehearted  effort  to  eradicate  the  illicit  in¬ 
ternational  traffic  in  these  insidious  drugs,  so  that  their  use,  which 
De  Quincey  spoke  of  as  having  the  “keys  to  paradise,  but  which 
opened  at  last  the  doors  of  perdition,”  shall  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  human  purposes  for  which  nature  intended  them — ^the  al¬ 
leviation  of  human  suffering. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Cecil, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  G.  Porter. 


[Public  Resolution — No.  96 — 67th  Congress.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  453.] 

Joint  Resolution  Requesting  the  President  to  urge  upon  the  governments  of 
certain  nations  the  immediate  necessity  of  limiting  the  production  of  habit-form¬ 
ing  narcotic  drugs  and  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  made  to  the  amount 
actually  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

Whereas  the  unlawful  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  opium  (the  coagu¬ 
lated  juice  of  Papaver  somniferum)  and  its  derivatives  (morphia,  codeine. 
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heroin),  and  cocaine  (obtained  from  coca  leaves — Erythroxylum  coca)  and  other 
preparations  made  from  these  plants  or  their  by-products,  with  attendant  irrep¬ 
arable  injury  to  health  and  morality  and  resultant  death  from  continued  use, 
is  increasing  and  spreading;  and 

Whereas  the  special  committee  of  investigation  of  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  its  report  dated  April  15,  1919, 
having  considered  the  secrecy  connected  with  the  unlawful  sale  and  use  of 
these  drugs,  and  the  other  difficulties  in  obtaining  information  which  would  give 
the  exact  number  of  addicts  in  the  United  States,  says:  “The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  total  number  of  addicts  in  this  country  probably  exceeds 
one  million  at  the  present  time,”  and  further  says  that  “the  range  of  ages  of  ad- 
diets  was  reported  as  twelve  to  seventy-five  years.  The  large  majority  of  addicts 
of  all  ages  was  reported  as  using  morphine  or  opium  or  its  preparations.  *  *  * 
Most  of  the  heroin  addicts  are  comparatively  young,  a  portion  of  them  being 
boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  twenty.  This  is  also  true  of  cocaine  addicts,” 
and  as  this  report  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  subject;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  production  of  opium  is  approximately  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  of  which  approximately  one  hundred  tons,  according  to  the  best  avail¬ 
able  information,  is  sufficient  for  the  world’s  medicinal  and  scientific  needs,  and 
the  growth  of  coca  leaves  is  likewise  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  the 
same  needs,  and  thus  vast  quantities  of  each  are  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
habit -forming  narcotic  drugs  for  illicit  sale  and  consumption;  and 

Whereas  opium  is  obtained  in  paying  quantities  from  poppies  cultivated  in  small 
areas  of  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  poppies  containing  opium  rich  in  morphia,  codeine, 
and  other  narcotic  derivatives;  and 

Whereas  in  Persia  and  Turkey  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  production  of  opium 
therefrom,  resulting  in  large  revenues  to  those  respective  governments,  is  con¬ 
trollable  by  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power  to  limit  the  exportation  thereof  and 
to  restrict  production  to  the  quantity  actually  required  for  strietly  medicinal 
and  scientific  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  British  Government  in  India,  which  derives  large  revenues  from  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  production  of  opium  therefrom,  has  full  power  to 
limit  production  to  the  amount  actually  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and 
scientific  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  production  of  coca  leaves  (Erythroxylum  coca)  is  limited  to  certain 
areas  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  the  Netherlands  possession  of  Java,  and  their 
production  is  controllable  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  power  of  those  Governments 
to  limit  the  exportation  thereof  and  to  restrict  production  to  the  quantities 
actually  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  antinarcotic  laws  of  a  majority  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world  pro¬ 
vide  severe  penalties  for  dispensing  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  without  a  record 
of  the  amount  thereof  dispensed,  thus  providing  reliable  data  from  which  a 
reasonably  accurate  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  these  drugs  needed 
for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes;  and 

Whereas  on  January  23,  1912,  as  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai,  China,  in  1909,  and  the  conference  at  The 
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Hague  in  1912,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  powers  which  was  intended  to  suppress  the  illicit  traflBc  in  habit¬ 
forming  narcotic  drugs,  and  notwithstanding  that  upward  of  seven  years  have 
passed  since  its  ratification,  the  treaty  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  thereof  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted  by  the  contracting  powers  have  utterly  failed  to  suppress 
such  illicit  traffic,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  attempted  to^  regulate 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  these  drugs  without  adequate  restriction  upon 
production,  the  source  or  root  of  the  evil;  and 
Whereas  failure  of  such  treaty  and  the  laws  adopted  in  pursuance  thereof  to  provide 
adequate  restrictions  upon  production  has  resulted  in  extensive  and  flagrant 
violations  of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  great  commercial  value  of 
these  drugs,  the  large  financial  gains  derived  from  handling  them,  and  the  small¬ 
ness  of  their  bulk,  which  renders  detection  in  transportation  and  sale  exceedingly 
difficult,  have  induced  and  encouraged  the  unscrupulous  to  divert  enormous 
quantities  into  the  channels  of  illicit  international  traffic,  thereby  rendering 
partially,  if  not  wholly,  inefiective  the  treaty  and  the  laws  adopted  in  pursu¬ 
ance  thereof ;  and 

Whereas  in  June,  1921,  the  opium  advisory  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  restriction  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  and  the  production  of  opium  therefrom  to  “strictly  medicinal  and  scien¬ 
tific”  purposes,  which  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  league  but 
when  said  resolution  was  presented  for  final  approval  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
league,  which  is  composed  of  a  representative  from  each  nation  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  thereof,  it  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  strictly  medicinal  and 
scientific”  and  substituting  the  word  “legitimate  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
Whereas  the  substitution  of  the  general  word  “legitimate”  for  the  specffic  words 
“medicinal  and  scientific”  permits  the  continuance  of  the  sale  of  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  many  sections  of  the  Orient  by  the  opium 
producers  of  India,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  where  it  is  “legitimate  to  sell  and  trans¬ 
port  these  drugs  in  unrestricted  quantities  regardless  of  then  ultimate  use  by  the 

purchaser;  and  .  »  ,  ,  -it,  *. 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  the  sale  and  transportation  of  such  drup,  without  re¬ 
striction  on  their  use,  results  in  the  diversion  of  large  quantities  thereof  into  the 
channels  of  illegal  international  traffic  and  in  the  unlawful  importation  mto  the 
United  States,  and  the  sale  here  for  unlawful  purposes,  of  preparations  made 
therefrom  such  as  morphia,  heroin,  and  cocaine;  and  a,  •  i  i -i  <! 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  in  dealing  with  the  traffic  m  habit-fOTmmg 
narcotic  drugs  within  its  own  territory  and  possessions  notably  m  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  and  in  cooperating  sympathetically  with  the  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  in  dealing  with  its  opium  problem,  has  always  been  committed, 
without  regard  to  revenue,  to  a  program  for  the  complete  supprepion  and  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  production  of  and  traffic  in  them,  except  for  strictly  medicinal 

and  scientific  nurposes;  Therefore  be  it  ,  „  .  ,  . 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  SMes  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  safeguard  its  people  from  the  persistent  ravages  of  habit-formmg  narcotic 

drugs. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  effective  control  of  these  drugs  can  be  obtained  only  by  limiting 
the  production  thereof  to  the  quantity  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific 
purposes,  thus  eradicating  the  source  or  root  of  the  present  conditions,  which  are 
solely  due  to  production  many  times  greater  than  is  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  end,  the  President  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  requested  to  urge  upon  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Persia,  and 
Turkey  the  immediate  necessity  of  limiting  the  growth  of  the  poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum)  and  the  production  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  exclusively  to  the 
amount  actually  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  urge  upon  the 
Governments  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Netherlands  the  inamediate  necessity  of 
limiting  the  production  of  coca  leaves  (Erythroxylum  coca)  and  their  derivatives 
to  the  quantity  exclusively  required  for  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1923,  the  result  of  his  action. 

Approved,  March  2,  1923. 


LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  PORTER 

107  East  Seventieth  Street,  New  York,  April  23.  1923. 

My  dear  Mr.  Porter, — I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  21  in  which  you  are  good  enough  to  explain  to  me  your  views 
concerning  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  connection  with 
the  traffic  in  opium  and  dangerous  drugs. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  evils  of  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  similar  drugs,  and  though  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for 
my  Government  I  can  assure  you  that  they  take  the  same  view 
on  the  subject  most  thoroughly.  Indeed,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  no  country  or  people  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  virtue  in 
this  respect. 

You  criticise  my  statement  that  “the  League  has  struck  vigorous 
blows  at  this  trade.  Nevertheless  I  adhere  to  that  expression 
without  qualification.  International  action  against  the  opium 
traffic  rests  on  the  convention  of  1912,  which  provides  for  the 
gradual  but  complete  suppression  within  the  territory  of  each 
signatory  of  the  abuse  of  prepared  opium  and  its  derivatives. 
That  is  the  only  international  convention  in  force.  The  League 
has  not  recommended  any  weakening  of  its  terms.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  has  successfully  urged  considerable  extension  of  the 
number  of  states  who  have  signed  it,  including  51  out  of  its 
52  Members.  Persia,  the  remaining  Member,  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  its  adoption. 
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The  main  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium,  in  countries  which  have  accepted  the  convention,  is  the 
smuggling  traffic,  and  the  League  has  recommended  that  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  no  import  or  export  of  the  drug  to  or  from  any 
country  shall  be  allowed  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  under 
governmental  license  of  the  export  and  import  countries.  This 
system  has  already  been  adopted  by  nearly  40  Members  of  the 
League. 

It  has  further  put  in  operation  a  system  for  the  exchange  of 
information  concerning  the  activities  of  smugglers  between  the 
various  countries,  which  in  the  few  months  it  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  has  led  to  the  suppression  of  some  large-scale  agents  of  the 
illicit  trade;  and  in  this  connection  the  Members  of  the  League 
have  undertaken  to  supply  fuU  annual  reports  as  to  production, 
import,  export  and  consumption  of  drugs  within  their  territories 
and  concerning  their  oppressive  measures. 

Investigation  on  the  subject,  however,  convinced  the  expert 
advisers  of  the  League  that  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to 
cope  with  the  smugghng  of  an  article  so  easily  concealed  as  a  drug, 
unless  there  was  established  a  world  control  over  the  production 
of  opium.  This  was,  of  course,  an  entirely  new  line  of  attack,  but 
one  which  I  beheve  all  sincere  enemies  of  the  traffic  have  since 
agreed  to  regard  as  the  only  really  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter. 

To  limit  production  so  as  to  destroy  the  supply  for  the  abusive 
use  of  the  drug,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  drug  that  is  not  abusive,  and  it  was  in  drafting 
the  instructions  for  this  inquiry  that  the  word  legitimate,  to 
which  you  refer,  was  used.  I  was  present  at  the  debate  of  the 
Assembly  when  the  amendment  was  made,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  none  of  those  there  intended  to  give  any  countenance,  direet 
or  indirect,  to  the  use  of  the  drug  for  any  improper  purposes; 
indeed,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  40  or  50  states  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  to  make  such  a  suggestion  or  in  any  way  to 
imply  that  they  “legitimatized,  and  thereby  encouraged,”  the  evil. 
The  word  “legitimate”  was  simply  used  as  giving  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  investigation  the  power  of  framing  a 
definition  of  the  exact  scope  of  the  inquiry  into  the  nonabusive 
use  of  the  drug.  It  was  felt  that  while  “medicinal  and  scientific 
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did  indicate  tiie  only  purpose  which  the  members  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  could  countenance,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  some  defini¬ 
tion  which  would  more  accurately  express  the  meaning  which 
we  all  desired. 

I  venture  to  think  that  M.  Sastri,  who  is,  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
the  representative  of  progressive  thought  in  India  and  is  as  little 
likely  as  any  man  in  the  world  to  desire  maintenance  of  the  abuse 
of  opium  in  that  country,  expressed  the  view,  as  I  understood 
him,  that  “medicinal”  might  exclude  genuine  medical  use  of  the 
drug  which  was  not  authorized  by  a  regular  physician,  an  authori¬ 
zation  which  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain  in  certain  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  investigation  has  in  fact  reverted  to  the 
use  of  the  words  “medicinal  and  scientific,”  being  unable  to  find 
any  others  which  better  express  the  universal  desire  on  the  subject. 

To  sum  up:  The  League  has  recommended  successfully  the 
extension  of  the  existing  convention  for  dealing  with  the  traflBc 
in  opium.  It  has  induced  many  countries  to  set  up  machinery 
in  support  of  this  convention,  and  it  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
organize  a  world  crusade  against  smugglers  and  other  illicit  deal¬ 
ers  in  opium.  These  seem  to  me  important  steps,  and  would  by 
themselves  justify  the  expression  that  the  “League  has  struck 
vigorous  blows  at  this  dangerous  trade.” 

But  in  effect  the  League  has  gone  further.  It  has,  through  its 
Advisory  Committee,  on  which  a  very  distinguished  American 
citizen  sits,  taken  the  entirely  new  step  of  trying  to  limit  world 
production  of  opium,  which  is  no  doubt  the  only  fundamental 
way  of  dealing  with  the  evil.  I  do  not  in  any  way  complain  of 
the  diflBculty  which  even  so  sincere  an  inquirer  as  yourself  has 
found  in  following  from  outside  exactly  what  the  League  has 
done,  but  I  venture  respectfully  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  into  which  you  have  fallen  goes  far  to  justify  my 
efforts,  not  to  propose  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  but  to  give  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  League  is  actually  doing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Cecil. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
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